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NOW READY, 


(jASES FOR BINDING VOL. I. OF 
“THE READER,” 


Price 2s. 





ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘“‘READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 
receive Be 0ks intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 


Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

















At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this Company, 
held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1863, 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 
The Report of the Directors for the Year 1862 was read; it 
showed :— 


That the Fire Premiums of the Year were - £436,965 0 0 
Against those in 1861, which were e e « e& 980,181 0 0 
Giving anincreasein18620f . ° . ° - £75,934 0 0 
That the new Life business comprised the issue 

of 785 Policies, insuring ‘ ° e P - - 467,334 0 0 
On which the annual premiumis . ° ° ° 13,935 7 11 
That 69 new Annuity Bonds have been granted, 

securing annual payments of . e ° 4 $9,446 17 11 
And that the aggregate of the annuities now 

payable is . . ‘ > ‘ ‘ ‘s ‘. P 28,684 1 3 
That there has been added to the Life Reserve 

Ce ee ee kk eee 79,277 11 4 
That the balanceof U ndivided Profit was increased 

by the sum of ‘ . ° ° ° ° ° ° 25,725 9 7 
That theInvested Funds ofthe Company amounted 

an hiiade “A. 64 1 aA ath 6. 1.6 Ree oe 


In reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in the Fire 
pene of the year, it was remarked in the Report, “The 

remiums pate to a company are the measure of that company’s 
business of all kinds, and whence derived; the Directors there- 
fore prefer that test of progress to any the duty collected may 
afford, as that applies to only a part of a company’s business 
and a large share of that part may be, and often is, re-insu 
with other offices. In this view the yearly addition to the Fire 
premiums of the Liverpool and London Company must be very 
gratifying to the proprietors.” 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
NOTICE.—MICHAELMAS RENEWALS. 


The Business of the Company exceeds £70,000,000. 

The Duty paid to Government for the year 1862 was £85,002, 
and the amount insured on farming stock, £10,086,332. 

A Bonus of three-fifths of the profits periodically made to 
parties insuring, who have thus, from time to time, received 
sums amounting in the aggregate to £440,000; and the Society 
now holds a LARGE RESERVE applicable to a future Bonus. 

The Rates of Premium are in nv case higher than those 
charged by the other principal Offices making no returns to 
their insurers. 

For Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices 
Norwich; and 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Bi 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 





Surrey Street, 
ackfriars, E.C. 








Adelaide, Port 


LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon 
d Radina. Approved 


Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo, an 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


om *s nts, 
the Company Age WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
March Sist, 1963. 


NEWCASTLE MEETING of the BRITISH 


ASSOCIATION.—The most complete Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Association at Newcastle ap in 
the Newcastle Daily Chronicle. Copies of all the rs con- 
taining the Reports have been bound together in an illustrated 
wrapper, and constitute the most elaborate report of any annual 
mooting of the Association ever published, ce 3s.; by post, 
8s. 8d. Orders received at the Chronicle Office, Newcastle-upon- 
yne, leaden Agents: FARRAH and DUNBAR, 47, Booksellers’ 
w, W.C, 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW_ BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. MET- 
CALFE ( rietor of the eves Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.). 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one of 
the most salubrious oes in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride ty the Great Northern Rail- 
eee of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 


For Terms and . WESTON, Graefen- 
Vili we Frospoctases apety te Mire EST 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 





(UR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, several of the more important 
Papers being hs in extenso, under supervision of the writers 
themselves, will be continued from week to week in 


“THE READER.” 
MINERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 


LON DON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 

} Coures of Lectures on MINERALOGY, _— eee ERAT 
st rf) and o e application o NER: 

SUBSTANCES in the ARTS. 4 ‘ = 

morning, October 2nd, at Nine o’clock. They will 

on each succeeding Wednesday and Frid 

Fee, £2. 2s. R. W.d 





4 at the same hour. 
ELF, D.D., Principal. 


NTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 


A Dr. Waitz’s “ ANTHROPOLOGIE der NATURVOLKER” 
will be ready for delivery to the Fellows in a few weeks. All 
entlemen joining at the present time will receive the whole of 
he publications for the year. There are a few vacancies on the 
list of Foundation Members. A Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars will be forwarded on application to 


©. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., 
J. FREDERICK CULLINGWOOD, r.Gs.,} Hon. Secs. 


4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, 


Square, London, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—The Ear! of CLARENDON. 


The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to the Library 
which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Languages :—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 a 
year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Membership, £26. Fifteen 
volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room open from ten to six. Prospectus on appli- 


cation. 
ROBERT HAKRISON, Librarian, 


OCIAL SCIENCE.—The SEVENTH 


ANNUAL MEETING of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE will be held in 
Edinburgh from the 7th tothe 14th of OCTOBER next. President 
—The Right Hon. Lord BRouGHAM. Members’ Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA, entitling to the Volume of Transactions. Asso- 
ciates, 10s. Fither Subscription admits to all the Meetings and 
sotrees. Ladies may be enrolled as Members or Associates. 
Subscriptions are received at the Officcs in Edinburgh and 
London, where Programmes of the Railway and General 
arrangements, and every information relating to the Meeting, 
may be obtained. Offices, City Chambers, Edinburgh ; and 3, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 

GEORGE W. HASTINGS, 
Hon, General Secretary. 


HE METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS of ART 


at 43, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, for Female Classes only ; 
Spitalfields, Crispin Street; Finsbury, William Street; St. 
omas’s Charterhouse, Goswell Street ; Rotherhithe, Grammar 
School, Deptford Road; St. Martin’s, Castle Street, Long Acre; 
Lambeth, St. Oswald’s Place ; Masapstens, Dispensary Building ; 
Christchurch, St. George’s-in-the-East; and St. Mary’s, Hide 
Place, Vincent Square, Westminster, will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, ist October. The New Training Schools, at South 
Kensington, will be opened on the 5th October. For informa- 
tion respecting Fees, &c., apply ateach School, or to the Secre- 
tary, South Kensington Museum, W. 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education, 


CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of the 


COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, South Ken- 
sington.—The new ART TRAINING SCHOOLS of the Science 
and Art Department of the Committee of Council on_ Education 
will be OPENED for Public Inspection on FRIDAY and 
SATURDAY, 2nd and 8rd October, from Twelve till Nine p.m. 
The Classes assemble on Monday, 5th October. 


By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 








St. James’s 














RYPT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


GLOUCESTER.—THE TRUSTEES give notice that they are 
abeut to ELECT a HEAD MASTER, who will be required to 
enter upon the duties of his office as early as may be in the 
month of November next. The salary will be £200 per annum, 
the further yearly sum of £2 for every scholar up to the number 
of 100, and £1 a-year for every scholar above that number. 
There were 108 boys in the school at Midsummer last. The 
house provided for the Head Master is roomy and convenient, 
with a good en, and will be occupied by him free of rent 
and taxes. There is an exhibition from this school to Pembroke 
College, Oxford. The Head Master will not be allowed, during 
his tenure of office, to hold or exercise any other cure or employ- 
ment, ecclesiastical orcivil. Applications, stating age, &c., with 
Testimonials, ed and pre-paid, to be sent, on or before the 
20th September next, to Mr. WASHBOURN, Solicitor, Gloucester, 
Sore - the Trustees, from whom further particulars may be 
rs) ned. 





for Admission to this Club must have been at one of the 
following Public Schools :—Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
Westminster, Winchester. 

Prospectuses, &c., may be had on soptigetion to the Secretary, 
No. 17, St. James’s Place, St. James’s, 8. W. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS’ CLUB.— 


A GENERAL MEETING of the ORIGINAL MEMBERS 
of the Club will be held on the 5th OCTOBER, at 5 o’clock, p.m., 
for the Election of a Committee and A ssion of New 
Candidates, 


W. A. SWIFT. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS’ CLUB.—The List of 


ORIGINAL MEMBERS being complete, the Club will be 
OPENED on MONDAY, the 28th instant. 
Future dates — Forms of Application by pprly- 
’ . 











The Lectures will begin on Friday | 
continued | 


MUSIC: — THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and 7a 
new Style and through a new Method, by means orwhich Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 


KREMER. from Paris, 15, St. Mark’ 
Notting Hill, W. ark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other ioteont ee Se ont 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE. 
Apply at No, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 











(jOP BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Handbook for the Audience. Words and Music complete, 
2d. The song, 3s.; piano solo, 4s. All Musicsellers. 


OME UNTO ME. Sacred Song. Words 


J by W. H. Bellamy. Music by Mi 
Pinel tlluseated a td. 1 1y Miss Lindsay (Mrs. Bliss). 


W H. CALLCOTT’S ADORATION: 


Sacred Airs for Piano; bound in cloth, 12s.; or in three 
books, each 5s. W. H. Callcott’s Holy Mount; Sacred Airs for 
Piano; bound in cloth, 12s.; or in three books, each 58. W. H. 
Callcott’s Holy Family ; Sacred Airs for Piano; bound in cloth 
12s.; or in three books, each 5s, W. H. Calleott’s Short Sacred 
Airs for Piano ; 1s. each. 


London: ROBERT Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W., 
Publishers to the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the 
Emperor Napoleon ILI.; and of all Musicsellers. 


\ ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 


CARY, 181, STRAND, LONDON, are now supplying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, 
with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent Achro- 











matic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4. 48. to £6. 6s. 
oan aey's celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for Tourists, &c., 
om 28s. 


Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and OPERA 
GLASSES, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, Meteoro- 
ogical Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the Admiralty ; 

yal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society; Christ’s Hospital; 
East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 

\ LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 

e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 

11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. 


EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any others. They run, tuck hem, fell, gather, 
cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only machines that will do 
hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
samemoment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


GREAT CENTRAL Deport, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpown. 











THE VIVARIUM, No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 
AND MATERIALS: Marineand Fresh-water Animals and 
Plants, and every requisite for the study of this living page of 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 


Sea Water, Marine Salts, South Coast Shingle, &c. 


HONOGRAPHIC SHORTHAND.— 


THOMPSON’S is the only system suited Sor general use, 
because the only one in which the vowel-sounds are ful 
expressed, and the characters sloped from right to left. 
Alphabet posted for six stamps. 


131, Fleet Street, E.C. 








Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for Seven Stamps. 





UBLIC SCHOOLS’ CLUB.—Candidates | 





ing to the Secretary, 17 James’s Place, St. James’s, 8. 


N R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH. May be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, 
Bond Street, W. 





Post free on receipt of One Postage Stamp, 


CATALOGUE of a LARGE COLLEC- 
TION of THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 

R. D. DICKINSON, 02, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


L HACHETTE & CO., FRENCH PUB- 


LISHERS AND FOREIGN IMPORTERS. London: 14, 
Paris: 77, Boulevard St. 





Kinz William Street, Strand, W.C. 


Germain. 
Illustrated Library for Chil- 


Railway yf } 
Contemporary Literature dren and Young People. 
Encyclopedian Dictionaries. 


Works of the Prin- 
Literary, Artistic, Histor‘cal, 
& Philosophical Publications, 


Novel 4 Road-Books 1 - —~ worm Illustrated 
ides an -Books for or 
Oyavellers. | Latin & Greek Classics, Text, &c. 


Catalogues supplied by Post on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 
18, King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


“Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and ens 
of Type and Illustrations.” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s. Post 
free for 13 postage stainps. 

London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C 





> Ameen 














13, Great Marufbrovcn Starrs 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER 


EGYPT. By G. A, Hosxul, Esq., F.R.G.8. 8vo., 
Me nich is both valuable and interesting, and calcu- 
lated to ed useful to persons purposing to sojourn in 
t.— > ™ " - ~ . 2 
E WANDERER IN WESTERN 
FRANCE. By G. T. Lowrn, Esq. Illustrated by the 
Hon; Eliot Yorke, M:P. One Volume, 15s. 
“Mr. Lowth reminds us oprecably of Washington Irving. 
We have eiijoyed his book.”—Athenewn. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. Two 


Volumes, 8vo., 28s. 
“ We are pleased to acknowledge the entertainment we have 
derived from these amusing volumes, abounding in anecdote, 


and full of kindly feeling.”—Eaaminer. 


A LADY’S VISIT TO MANILLA AND 


JAPAN. By Awna d’A. 8vo., with Illustrations, 14s. 
be apres is pleasantly written, and will afford both amuse- 
ment and information.” —Examiner. 


MR. FLEMING’S TRAVELS ON 
HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY, beyond the 
Great Wall of China. With Fifty Illustrations. 


DR. MOUAT’S ADVENTURES AND 


RESEARCHES AMONG the ADAMAN ISLANDERS. 
8vo., with Dlustrations, 16s. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISTRESS AND 
MAID. By the Author of “John Halifax.’ MIlus- 
trated by ais. 5s., bound. : 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
GOOD SOCIETY. By Mrs. Grey, Author 


of ‘The Gambler’s Wife,’’ &c. Three Volumes, 


LEFT TO THEMSELVES. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Cousin Geoffrey,’’ &c. Three Volumes. 
* One of the most charming tales we havé seen for some time.” 


MARY LYINDSAY. By Lady Emily 


Ponrsonsy. Three Volumes. 
“The author’s best and most interesting work.”—Post. 


NEXT DOOR. By Mrs. Thomson. 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL. By the Author 
Cc. 


of *‘ No Church,”’ ‘‘Owen: a Waif,” 
THREE LIVES IN ONE. Three Vols. 
VICISSITUDES of a GENTLEWOMAN. 
VERONIA: Three Volumes. 
FLORIAN’S. HUSBAND. 


Ready this Day, price 2s., 
MARTIN F. TUPPER’S HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Stephen Langton; or, The 


DAYS OF KING JOHN. Br Martin F. Topper, 
Author of the “ Proverbial Philosophy,” “Crock of 
Gold,” &¢. Feap. 8vo., wrapper, in Colours, boards. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 
NED LOCKSLEY THE ETONIAN;; or, An Only Son. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 

THE CREAM OF A LIFE. By A Maw of tie 
Wortp. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ANDREW DEVEREL, In 
Two Volumes, feap. 8vo., 12s, 





[Next Week, 











Also, Tinmediately, in Three Volumes, 
THE HEIRESS AND HER LOVERS. By Grorerwma, 
Lady Chatterton. 


Ricenarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


THE MODERN STANDARD 
COOKERY BOOKS. 








I, PRANCATELLI’S COOKS’ GUIDE. Thirteenth 
oy ee 1000 Recipes, and 40 Illustrations. 


H. FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. Fourteenth 
Edition. 1500 Recipes, 60 Illustrations. Price 12s. 


Ill. EVERYBODY’S PUDDING BOOK ;_or, Puddings, 
&c., for all the Year round. Price 2s. 6d, 


IV. THE LADY’S DESSERT BOOK. Price 2s, 6d. 


ware TO DO WITH THE COLD MUTTON. A Book 


Réchauffés ; er with many other roved 
Receipts for the Kitchen of a Gentiomen of iterate 
Income. Price 2s, 6d. 

Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Immediately, in One Vol., post 8vo., 
MY IMPRISONMENT, 
AND THE 
FIRST YEAR OF ABOLITION RULE IN 
WASHINGTON, 
Br ROSE GREENHOW. 
é ia Brntizy, gg in Ordinary to Her 


a 





THE READER. 
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NEw BVIFION: 





M R. 


This Day is published, the Fourth Edition of 


KINGLAK E’S 
HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


Vous. I. and II., price 32s, 


In the copious Notes which are inserted in this Edition the Author deals with questions arisin 
controverted matters of fact, and produces authority substantiating disputed statements; but not a word 
withdrawn from the Text, and not a word has been added to it. 


out of 
as been 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





122, Fixer Street, LoNpoN, 


NEW WORKS. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & Co. beg to annotince, 
for immédiaté Publication, the undermentig¢ned Volumes, 


I, 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 
SACKVILLE CHASE. 


Br C. J. COLLINS, 
[On Sept, 28, 





It, 
NEW INDIAN STORY. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 21s., 
STRONGHAND; or, THE NOBLE REVENGE. 
By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 


ess [Just out, 
III, 
NEW BOOK OF ESSAYS. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 
BREAKFAST IN BED. 


Br GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
[Just out, 





Iv. 
NEW CLERICAL NOVEL. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 
THE 
REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Roman Canpuzs,” “Tue Nieut 
Main,”’ &e 
[Just out, 





v. 
ROMANCE OF MERCANTILE LIFES, 
-In One Volume, post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 
SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. 


By A BILL BROKER. 
[On Sept, 28. 





vi. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. 


By the Author of ‘Sari Hovss rm Prccaprty,” 
‘Pinte Morton,” &e. 
[ Immediately. 





London: Jonn Maxwett & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 


DR. ALTHAUS’S SPAS OF EUROPE. 


THE SPAS OF EUROPE. 
By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. 
In One Vol., 8vo., pp. 516, cloth, price 12s. 
Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 








Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


LETTERS FROM MALABAR. 


BY 
JACOB CANTER VISSCHER ; 


Now first Translated from the Original Dutch 


By Masor HEBER DRURY, 


Madras Staff Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore 
and Cochin, 


To which is added an Account of Travancore, and Fra 
Bartotomso’s Travels in that Country. 

“The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a genuine Hollander, dry 
accurate, and shrewd, He evidently looked with great distrust 
upon the English, and entertained a just presentiment that 
they would one day expel his countrymen from their settle- 
ments.”—THR READER, 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz Brotnuers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price £1. 5s., 


THE LAND OF THE PERMAULS; 


OR, 


COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. 


BY 


FRANCIS DAY, Esq, F.L.8., 
H.M. Madras Medical Service 


Civil Surgeon, British Cochin ang Medica) Officer to the 
overnment of H.H. the Rajah of Cochin. 


“The store of information comprised in these laborious and 
accurate volumes—LETTERS FROM MALABAR, and THR LAND 
OF THE PERMAULS—wowld have been a welcome gift, indeed, to 
the world in the days of the Roman Empire or the Reformation. 
For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed a commercial 
importance of which it is now deprived. The pe py yen of 
ancient navigation, by rendering it the only part of India réadily 
accessible to vessels, made it the emporium of the entire penin- 
sula. In the s of Arrian we may still trace the slow and 
wary p sof ihe enterprising trader wpope re rh oreo of 
gems and silk and spices supplied theart} cial wants of Europe 
and stimulated Western imaginations with visions of a wildand 
fabulous magnificence. At a ry di Tepes the same reg es | 
rendered these shores the scene of the exploits of a a an 
an Albuquerque, and made Goa for a brief space the commercial 
metropolis of the Indian Ocean. . .. . Mr. Day’s work 
abounds with other interesting matter, to which we cannot even 
allude, The other book before us is also very interesting, but 
goes to a great extent over the same ground as Mr. Day "whom 
we have preferred to follow as the more recent hnd éopious 
authority.”—THE READER, 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
Gantz Brotners, 175, Mount Road, Madras, 


a 








On 10th October will be published, 


TARA: 


A MA BRA TTA TAL Bz 


By Caprain MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.1LA., 
Author of “‘ Confessions of & Thug,” &c. 


In Three Vols., post 8vo. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Feap, 8vo., 280 pages, cloth, lettered, 3s., free by post, 
The Principles and Practice 


OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY. Foundédon Chemical Analysis, 
aud —y a | nhe most Approved Methods ofthe Art. By the 
futher of “FRUITS AND FARINACEA THE PROPER FOOD OF 
AN.” 


London: Frep, Prrmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





In the Press, and shortly will be published, demy 8yo., 
extra cloth, lettered, 6s. 6d., 


Life : its Nature, Variety, and 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN ON SELF- 
CULTURE. 


HE newspapers have done right in 
praising Cardinal Wiseman’s Lecture on 
Self - Culture, delivered last week at the 
Hartley Institution in Southampton. One 
does not always like the Cardinal’s essays, 
whether spoken or written. They have, many 
of them, a sleek, flabby, veal-like texture, 
both of thought and of expression. It is 
partly from the recollection of such discourses 
of the Cardinal, partly from a general con- 
viction that the Cardinal’s mode of thought 
must, from the inevitable circumstances of hi 
training and position, be a mode of thought 
utterly incapable of any wholesome effect 
upon the national British mind, that one is 
apt to take up any new discourse of his with 
a predetermination against it. Butone ought 
not to let prejudice have its way, even against 
a cardinal; and we must say that there were 
parts of Cardinal Wiseman’s recent lecture 
which were really ingenious and good. It is 
not so much those parts of the lecture which 
were generally praised by the newspapers 
that have caught our fancy as a certain train 
of abstract disquisition upon which the Car- 
dinal entered near the beginning of the 
lecture, and the application of which occupied 
the rest of it. e Cardinal, indeed, treated 
his Southampton audience to a neat little bit 
of Psychology; and newspapers cannot be 
expected to look after the bits of Psychology 
that eg Bey in the lectures which the 
report. Indeed, they are seldom troubled wi 
them. There have been a few capital vaca- 
tion-speeches within the last week or two by 
various public men—Earl Russell, Lord 
Stanley, Mr. Grant Duff, and others; and, 
all in all, perhaps the best vacation-speech 
of the season—that with most of real thought 
and perception of the future in it—has been 
Mr. Grant Duff's; but the Cardinal alone, 
so far as we haye observed, made his 
to consist in a connected exposition, taken 
from what University-men call the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind. Thesubstance of what 
he said is worth reproducing. 
The lecture being on -Culture or Self- 





Education, the Cardinal first explained that 


he was not to concern himself with that 
kind of Self-Education which consists in the 

uisition of knowledge, nor with that kind 
which consists in morality, but chiefly with 
that important kind which consists in the con- 
trol of the intellect by and within itself. Now 
the mind, or intellectual part of man, said 
the Cardinal (herein following Bacon and 
the time-honoured Psychology), may be 
viewed as made up of the three faculties of 
Memory, Imagination, and Judgment or 
Thought proper. On Memory and Imagina- 
tion he was to say but a few words ; and what 
he would say about them would be, to a great 
extent, involved in what he had to say about 
the control of Thought proper. To this, then, 
he would devote the body of his discourse. 
That Thought proper, the activity of the mind 
on the objects presented to it, requires to be 
controlled, and that the really important part 
of education consists in the acquisition of 
this power of control over Thought proper— 
this was the notion pervading the Cardinal’s 
lecture. He spun a better discourse, one more 
stimulating intellectually to his audience, out 
of this little text than if he had blared away 
for two hours, as lecturers at public institu- 
tions usually do, about the progress of science 
or the greatness of Shakespeare. And here 
is how it was :— 

First, there is for every man what may be 
called passive, or spontaneous thought—the 
mere unsolicited succession of ideas that is 
always flitting through every mind. With- 
out going into metaphysical questions as to 
the origin and nature of thought, the Cardinal 
fastened at once on this constant passive 
succession of ideas in every mind as a known 
fact, and called attention to it by means of 
illustration from the sense of sight. 

The eye is never satiated, never satisfied with 
seeing. Whatever the multiplicity of objects, they 
hold no place, but are continually changing. If 
we walk into the country alone by a pleasant path, 
there is not an instant in which we do not see 
something —the trees, the cottages, the distant 
mountains. As we move the head and incline it 
in a different angle, as we move the pupil of the 
eye, every possible change takes place in our bodily 
relation to the outward objects presented to the 
vision ; and yet all these objects are connected, and 
there is not a moment without some picture being 
presented to the eye. Exactly so with thought. 
We are never a moment without thinking. Even 
while reading a book there is a train of thought 
passing through the mind over which it exercises no 
control. One thought succeeds another, more 
linked, more united by the power of association 
than the objects that meet the eye. That cor- 
responds exactly to the action of the eye. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to render an account 
of the thoughts passing through the miad during 
the day. 


This constant flux of ideas or thoughts in the 
mind of a man is, the Cardinal virtuall 
proceeded to say, the material with whic 
every man has to deal in cultivating himself. 
All depends on how it is manag There 
is the perpetual flow and succession ; how is 
it to be economized?’ Here the Cardinal 
again had recourse with effect to his 
analogy from the sense of sight :— 


A man might pass a whole day, never distinctly 
distinguishing any object with his eye; but, by 
exercising a certain degree of mental power, he 
might stop and examine some object and fix it upon 
his memory. With respect to the eye, that would 
be Observation ; to the mind, it would be Reflection. 
When thoughts were passing through a man’s 
mind, he might consider some one of them rather 
singular, and reflect upon it, and thus arrest the 
current of thought, and fix upon something distant 
which would occupy his mind in future years, and 
lead to something useful and practical. 

This, then, is the first ‘‘ potence,”’ as the Ger- 
mans would call it, of that self-culture which 
consists in thecontrol of thought by and within 
itself—the power of arresting the current of 
thought, of waking up at one point and 
another in the passive succession of ideas, 
and detaining oneself for a purpose at that 
— This is conscious Reflection ; and the 
difference among men, distinguishing 
the educated from the uneducated, is the 
attainment of some degree of this power of 
arresting the flow of spontaneous thought, 


whirling it into eddies at one’s own will, and 
otherwise consciously mastering it, But 
there is a higher difference ye which the 
Cardinal proceeded to expound :— 

That is the second step. But there is a third, 
and a higher and more important one. A man 
might not be satisfied with a passing view of an 
object, but desire to know something more about 
it. For instance, in looking for the first time at the 
ruins at Netley Abbey he saw all that could be seen 
in passing by. That was Observation. It occurred 
to his mind that, if ever he passed that way again, he 
would make an examination into its architecture, 
and try to make out its history, having previously 
gathered such information as he might be able to 
do from books treating on the subject. That would 
be a very different degree of observation from either 
of the first, and might be called Contemplation. 
That would be seeing in the highest sense. Exactly 
the same thing takes place with regard to the mind. 
A man may say, “I wish to cultivate my powers 
of thought. I am not satisfied with dwelling for a 
few minutes on a thought which invites my atten- 
tion; here isa great question on which a thoughtful 
and earnest man cannot remain satisfied in 
ignorance, and I will study it.” For this purpose 
he would collect the necessary materials and exer- 
cise the varied powers of his mind and memory aud 
reasoning, until he came to a solemn and well- 
matured decision how he ought to think and act, 
That is the course of thought, the operation of 
the mind corresponding exactly with the third 
operation of the sense of sight; and this analogy 
brings forward all the processes of which thought 
is capable, 


According to the Cardinal, then, there is a 
third potence of Thought, which is an ad- 
vance tavend that of Reflection or the simple 
arrest of Thought, and which may be ed 
Contemplation. This consists not simply in 
arresting the spontaneous succession of 
thoughts for a momentary purpose at this 
point or that, but, if we understand the 
Cardinal, in remaining at certain points in 
permanent , in saying to oneself 
‘‘Here I will build, here I will make my 
dwelling,” in walking round and round the 
spot till it is thoroughly known, in cir 
cumvallating it, in bringing materials from 
all distances into it, in systematizing within 
its bounds as large an aggregate of the total 
possessions of the mind as one can. This, 
according to the Cardinal, is the highest 
process of which the intellect is capable; and 
a mind that in any degree has reached the 
practice of this power has attained to the 
third stage of Self-Culture. In the first stage 
—that of the passive succession of ideas and 
sensations—one is, as it were, a mental 
savage, living on the chance food that comes 
in one’s way; in the second stage one has 
domestica certain animals, but is still a 
nomad, ranging from spot to spot; only 
in the third stage is one a dweller in cities, 
overroofed by edifices of some sort, whether 
they be huts or palaces. : 
Such was the expository portion of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s lecture. The rest consisted in the 
application ; and we must say that, though 
it is the application that the newspapers have 
fastened on, we do not like it so much as the 
urely expository portion. It seems to us 
th more confused and less unexceptionable 
on the ground of correctness. What it was 
in the main may easily be inferred. It was 
an advice to all hearing him to remember the 
three potences of thought as above explained, 
and to push on, at all events, out of the low- 
est into the second, and, i Bape out of 
the second into the third. this was ve 
good; but special notions were mixed up wi 
the advice which do not seem to us essentially 
to belong to it, and even seem to be objec- 
tionable. The Cardinal warned his hearers 
inst mere reverie, as bei a kind of 
relapse into the first of mind ; and here 
we might agree with him, with certain con- 
ditions and reserves. But, when he went on 
to warn them against “‘ fixed ideas” —against 
allowing any thought to become recurrent or 
dominant—and conjured them, the moment 
they found an idea or fancy becoming a 
favourite with them, ruthlessly to cast it out, 
we cannot see how he could reconcile this 
with his doctrine of reflection and contem- 
plation, and, on other unless his 
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meaning is misexpressed, we part company 
with hitn. But Sor does it happen that the 
very portion of Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture 
which the Zimes singled out for special appro- 
bation was this warning against fixed or 
recurring ideas? Had this doctrine of the 
ropriety of never letting the thought of 
apiay follow you into Tuesday any special 
recommendations for the Times ? 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE ON 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 


Our Old Home. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Author of “Transformation,” “The Scarlet 
Letter,” &. In Two Volumes. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.) 

| ts the title of ‘‘Our Old Home” 

Mr. Hawthorne has here published, 
both for his American fellow-countrymen 
and for ourselves, two volumes of descriptive 
sketches of England and the English, com- 
piled from notes made in his journals during 
the years he recently spent among us in his 
capacity as Consul for the United States in 

Liverpool. The title of the book is signi- 

ficant. The Americans, one and all, still 

think of England as their Old Home. ‘‘ After 
all these bloody wars and vindictive animosi- 
ties,” says Mr. Hawthorne, ‘‘ we have still 
an unspeakable yearning towards England. 
When our forefathers left the old home, they 
pulledup many of theirroots, but trailed along 
with them others, which were never snapt 
asunder by the tug of such a lengthening 
distance, nor have been torn out of the ori- 
ginal soil by the violence of subsequent 
struggles, nor severed by the edge of the 
sword. Even so late as these days, they 
remain entangled with our heart-strings, ¢nd 
might often have influenced our national 
course like the tiller-ropes of a ship, if the 
rough gripe of England had been capable of 
managing so sensitive a kind of machinery.” 

It must be plain to all who have read Mr. 

Hawthorne’s previous books that there is no 

American in whose genius these fibres of 

lingering connexion with the old country are 

more firmly knitted than in his; and if, on 
the one hand, nd American could have been 
more welcome in England in the representa- 
tive capacity in which he was sent hither, it 
is probable, on the other hand, that America 
could have sent no one more thoroughly 
fitted to walk with meditative enjoyment 
over our English acres, note their pictur- 
esque features, and lovingly exhaust their 
antique lore. Perhaps there is no Ame- 
rican from whom a book about England 
would be expected with more affec- 
tionate interest and with higher anti- 
cipations of pleasure than from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. He is a favourite with 
us all, Whatever faults we have to 
find with other American writers, we all 
think him charming. In his writings we 
find none of the grotesque braggartism of 
thought, word, and metaphor, none of the 

Mississippi-bred eloquence, which digusts us 

so often in the writings and speeches of 

some even of his most celebrated country- 
men, but, along with a genuine and original 

wer of intellect and of fancy, all the grace, 

elicacy, and subtle ease and proportionate- 
ness of expression to which we have been 
accustomed by our best native writers. We 
should take to him as readily, and with as 
little fear of offence to our literary taste, as 
to De Quincey or Leigh Hunt or Thackeray, 
or any other of our most silver-tongued 

English authors, and yet with the certaint 

that it would not be De Quincey or Lei 

Hunt or Thackeray that we should be 

reading, but precisely the American Haw- 

thorne. 

Well, the present is a beautiful book, and 
worthy of awthorne. If you want to see 
how a real artist and man of genius can 
describe his tours and register his impressions 
of people and scenery, as compared with a 
traveller of the Koch species « doing” a 
country systematically for the purposes of a 











book, you can find no better specimen of the 
superior method than in these volumes. 
Mr. Hawthorne, indeed, does not, in any 
sense, ‘‘do” England in their pages. He 
does not divide England, or Great Britain, 
as in the maps of the guide-books for tourists, 
into squares and districts, and devote a 
chapter to each district or square until the 
whole is surveyed. It does not appear 
that he travelled over our country m 
that manner while he was here on his long 
visit. In these volumes, at least, it is but a 
few spots of the British territory that he 
touches with his reminiscences; and, were 
his journeys over that territory during the 
period of his consulship to be indicated on a 
map from these volumes alone, the line 
would be a very interrupted one, and would 
cross but a portion here and there of the 
total surface. Liverpool, as the seat of his 
consulate, was his head-quarters; and the 
first chapter is about Liverpool, or rather 
about his consulate there, and the queer sorts 
of business which it devolved upon him. It 
appears, however, that, in vacation-times, 
he used to reside a good deal in Leamington; 
and a large portion of the book is taken up 
with excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Leamington—more particularly to Warwick 
and Stratford-on-Avyon. We follow him, 
also, to Oxford and its environs. Then there 
are leaps away, in one direction, to Lichfield, 
and, in another, to Lincoln and Boston; and 
there is, moreover, a rapid excursion into the 
south-west of Scotland. Ere he left England, 
he seems to have shifted his quarters for a 
time to the neighbourhood of Blackheath and 
Greenwich, and so to have been able to 
plunge into London when he liked. There 
are hints in the book of visits to other parts 
of England than those which have been 
mentioned, and probably in his journal there 
are recollections of many spots not named, or 
merely named in these volumes; but, so far 
as the volumes are concerned, the above is 
the outline. Here may seem meagre pro- 
mise enough; but let any one who thinks 
the promise meagre read the book, and he 
will find it rich, beyond most, in quaint fact, 
in description of scenery, in autobiographic 
anecdote, in reflection, in humour and in 
fancy. <A few extracts must serve to sug- 
gest the variety of this richness :— 


A Consular Experience.—A parcel of letters 
had been accumulating at the Consulate for two 
or three weeks, directed to a certain Doctor of 
Divinity, who had left America by a sailing- 
packet and was still upon the sea. In due time 
the vessel arrived, and the reverend doctor paid 
me a visit. He was a fine-looking middle-aged 
gentleman, a perfect model of clerical propriety, 
scholar-like, yet with the air of a man of the world 
rather than a student, though overspread with the 
graceful sanctity of a popular metropolitan divine, 
a part of whose duty it might be to exemplify the 
natural accordance between Christianity and good- 
breeding. He seemed a little excited, as an Ame- 
rican is apt to be on first arriving in England, but 
conversed with intelligence as well as animation, 
making himself so agreeable that his visit stood out 
in considerable relief from the monotony of my daily 
commonplace. As I learned from authentic sources, 
he was somewhat distinguished in his own region 
for fervor and eloquence in the pulpit, but was now 
compelled to relinquish it temporarily for the pur- 
pose of renovating his impaired health by an exten- 
sive tour in Europe. Promising to dine with me, 
he took up his bundle of letters and went away. 
The doctor, however, failed to make his appearance 
at dinner-time, or to apologise the next day for his 
absence ; and, in the course of a day or two more, I 
forgot all about him, concluding that he must have 
set forth on his continental travels, the plan of 
which he had sketched out at our interview. But, 
by-and-by, I received a call from the master of the 
vessel in which he had arrived. He was in some 
alarm about his passenger, whose luggage re- 
mained on shipboard, but of whom nothing 
had been heard or seen since the moment of 
his. departure from the Consulate. We con- 
ferred together, the captain and I, about the 
expediency of setting the police on the traces (if 
any were to be found) of our vanished friend; but 
it struck me that the good captain was singularly 
reticent, and that there was something a little mys- 
terious in a few points that he hinted at rather than 
expressed ; so that, scrutinizing the affair carefully, 
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I surmised that the intimacy of life on shipboard 
might have taught him more about the reverend 
gentleman than, for some reason or other, he 
deemed it prudent to reveal. At home, in our 
native country, I would have looked to the doctor’s 
personal safety, and left his reputation to take care 
of itself, knowing that the good fame of a thousand 
saintly clergymen would amply dazzle out any 
lamentable spot on a single brother’s character. 
But, in scornful and invidious England, on the idea 
that the credit of the sacred office was measurably 
intrusted to my discretion, I could not endure, for 
the sake of American Doctors of Divinity generally, 
that this particular doctor should cut an ignoble 
figure in the police reportsof the English newspapers, 
except at the last necessity. The clerical body, I 
flatter myself, will acknowledge that I acted on 
their own principle. Besides, it was now too late ; 
the mischief and violence, if any had been impend- 
ing, were not of a kind which it requires the better 
part of a week to perpetrate; and, to sum up the 
entire matter, 1 felt certain, from a good deal of 
somewhat similar experience, that, if the missing 
Doctor still breathed this vital air, he would turn 
up at the Consulate as soon as his money should be 
stolen or spent. Precisely a week after this reverend 
person’s disappearance, there came to my office a 
tall, middle-aged gentleman in a blue military sur- 
tout, braided at the seams, but out at elbows, and 
as shabby as if the wearer had been bivouacking in 
it throughout a Crimean campaign. It was buttoned 
up to the very chin, except where three or four of 
the buttons were lost; nor was there any glimpse 
of a white shirt-collar illuminating the rusty black 
cravat. A grisly moustache was just beginning to 
roughen the stranger’s upper lip. He looked dis- 
reputable to the last degree, but still had a 
ruined air of good society glimmering about him, 
like a few specks of polish on a sword-blade that 
has lain corroding in a mud-puddle. [ took him 
to be some American marine officer, of dissipated 
habits, or perhaps a cashiered British major, 
stumbling into the wrong quarters through 
the unrectified bewilderment of last night’s 
debauch. Ile greeted me, however, with polite 
familiarity, as though we had been previously 
acquainted; whereupon I drew coldly back (as 
sensible people naturally do, whether from strangers 


| or former friends, when too evidently at odds with 


fortune), and requested to know who my visitor 
might be, and what was his business at the Consu- 
late. “Am I then so changed?” he exclaimed, 
with a vast depth of tragic indignation ; and, after a 
little blind and bewildered talk, behold! the truth 
flashed upon me, it was the Doctor of Divinity! If 
I had meditated a scene ora coup de thédtre, I could 
not have contrived a more effectual one than by this 
simple and genuine difficulty of recognition. The 
poor Divine must have felt that he had lost his 
personal identity through the misadventures of one 
little week. And, to say the truth, he did look as 
if, like Job, on account of his especial sanctity, he 
had been delivered over to the direst temptations of 
Satan, and, proving weaker than the man of Uz, the 
Arch Enemy had been empowered to drag him 
through Tophet, transforming him in the process 
from the most decorous of metropolitan clergymen 
into the rowdiest and dirtiest of disbanded officers. 
I never fathomed the mystery of his military cos- 
tume, but conjectured that a lurking sense of fitness 
had induced him to exchange his clerieal garments 
for this habit of a sinner; nor can I tell precisely 
into what pitfall, not more of vice than terrible 
calamity, he had precipitated himself,—being more 
than satisfied to know that the outcasts of society 
can sink no lower tkan this poor, desecrated 
wretch had sunk, . . . . . To conclude 
this wretched story, the poor Doctor of Divinity, 
having been robbed of all his money in this 
little airing beyond the limits of propriety, was 
easily persuaded to give up the intended tour and 
return to his bereaved flock, who, very probably, 
were théreafter conscious of an increased unction in 
his soul-stirring eloquence, without suspecting the 
awful depths into which their pastor had dived in 
quest of it. His voice is now silent. I leave it 
to members of his own profession to decide whether 
it was better for him thus to sin outright, and so to 
be let into the miserable secret what manner of man 
he was, or to have gone through life outwardly un- 
spotted, making the first discovery of his latent 
evil at the judgment-seat. It has occurred to me 
that his dire calamity, as both he and I regarded 
it, might have been the only method by which 
precisely such a man as himself, and so situated, 
could be redeemed. He has learned, ere now, how 
that matter stood. 

Lillington Churchyard, near Leamington.— A 
well-trodden path led across the churchyard ; and, 
the gate being on the latch, we entered, and 
walked round among the graves and monuments. 
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The latter were chiefly head-stones, none of which 
were very old, so far as was discoverable by the 
dates; some, indeed, in so ancient a cemetery, were 
disagreeably new, with inscriptions glittering like 
sunshine, in gold letters. The ground must have 
been dug over and over again innumerable times, 
until the soil is made up of what was once human 
clay, out of which have sprung successive crops 
of gravestones, that flourish their allotted time, 
and disappear like the weeds and flowers in 
their briefer period. The English climate is very 
unfavourable to the endurance of memorials in the 
open air. Twenty years of it suffice to give as 
much antiquity of aspect, whether to tombstone or 
edifice, as a hundred years of our own drier atmos- 
phere — so soon do the drizzly rains and constant 
moisture corrode the surface of marble or freestone. 
Sculptured edges lose their sharpness in a year or 
two; yellow lichens overspread a beloved name, and 
obliterate it while it is yet fresh upon some sur- 
vivor’s heart. Time gnaws an English gravestone 
with wonderful appetite; and, when the inscription 
is quite illegible, the sexton takes the useless slab 
away, and perhaps makes a hearth-stone of it, and 
digs up the unripe bones which it ineffectually tried 
to memorialize, and gives the bed to another sleeper. 
In the Charter Street burial-ground at Salem, and 
in the old graveyard on the hill at Ipswich, I have 
seen more ancient gravestones with legible inscrip- 
tions on them than in any English churchyard. 
And yet this same ungenial climate, hostile as ‘it 
generally is to the long remembrance of departed 
people, has sometimes a lovely way of dealing with 
the records on certain monuments that lie hori- 
zontally in the open air. The rain falls into the 
deep incisions of the letters, and has scarcely time 
to be dried away before another shower sprinkles 
the flat ‘stone again, and replenishes those little 
reservoirs. The unseen, mysterious seeds of mosses 
find their way into the lettered furrows, and are 
made to germinate by the continual moisture and 
watery sunshine of the English sky; and, by-and- 
by, in a year, or two years, or many years, behold 
the complete inscription— 


Here Lyetn tur Bopy, 


and ali the rest of the tender falsehood—beautifully 
embossed in raised letters of living green, a bas- 
relief of velvet moss on the marble slab! It 
becomes more legible, under the skyey infiuences, 
after the world has forgotten the deceased, than 
when it was fresh from the stone-cutter’s hands. 
It outlives the grief of friends. I first saw an 
example of this in Bebbington churchyard, in Che- 
shire, and thought that nature must needs have had 
a special tenderness for the person (no noted man, 
however, in the world’s history) so long ago laid 
beneath that stone, since she took such wonderful 
pains to ‘keep his memory green.’’ Perhaps the 
proverbial phrase just quoted may have had its 
origin in the natural phenomenon here described. 
While we rested ourselves on a horizontal monu- 
ment, which was elevated just high enough to be a 
convenient seat, I observed that one of the grave- 
stones lay very close to the church,——so close that 
the droppings of the eaves would fall upon it. It 
seemed as if the inmate of that grave had desired to 
creep under the church-wall. On closer inspection, 
we found an almost illegible epitaph on the stone, 
and with difficulty made out this forlorn verse :—— 

Poorly lived, 

And poorly died, 

Poorly buried, 

And no one cried. 


It would be hard to compress the story of a cold 
and luckless life, death, and burial into fewer words 
or more impressive ones ; at least, we found them 
impressive, perhaps because we had to re-create the 
inscription by scraping away the lichens from the 
faintly-traced letters. The grave was on tbe shady 
and damp side of the church, endwise towards it, 
the head-stone being within about three feet of the 
foundation-wall; so that, unless the poor man was 
a dwarf, he must have been doubled up to fit him 
into ‘his final resting-place. No wonder that his 
epitaph murmured against so poor a burial as this ! 
His name, as well as I could make it out, was Treco— 
John Treco, I think—and he died in 1810, at the age 
of seventy-four. The gravestone is so overgrown with 
grass and weeds, so covered with unsightly lichens, 
and so crumbly with time and foul weather, that it is 
questionable whether anybody will ever be at the 
trouble of deciphering it again. But there is a 
quaint and sad kind of enjoyment in defeating (to 
such slight degree as my pen may do it) the proba- 
bilities of oblivion for poor John Treco, and asking 
a little sympathy for him, half-a-century after his 
death, and making him better and more widely 
known, at least, than any other slumberer in Lil- 
lington Churchyard : he having been, as appearances 
go, the outcast of them all, 





Shakespeare's Grave and Bust in Stratford- 
on-Avon Church.—The poet and his family 


are in possession of what may be considered | 


the very best burial-places that the church affords. 
They lie in a row, right across the breadth of 
the chancel, the foot of each gravestone being 
close to the elevated floor on which the altar 
stands, Nearest to the side-wall, beneath Shake- 
speare’s bust, is a slab bearing a Latin inscrip- 
tion addressed to his wife, and covering her 
remains; then his own slab, with the old anathe- 
matizing stanza upon it; then that of Thomas Nash, 
who married his granddaughter ; then that of Dr. 





Hall, the husband of his daughter Susannah; and, | 


lastly, Susannah’s own. Shakespeare’s is the 
commonest-looking slab of all, being just such a 


flag-stone as Essex Street in Salem used to be | 
Moreover, | 


paved with, when I was a boy. 
unless my eyes or recollection deceive me, 
there is a crack across it, as if it had already 


undergone some such violence as the inscription | 


deprecates. 
family, it bears no name, nor am I acquainted with 
the grounds or authority on which it is absolutely 
determined to be Shakespeare's; although, being 
in a range with those of his wife and children, it 
might naturally be attributed to him. But, then, 
why does his wife, who died afterwards, take pre- 
cedence of him and occupy the place next his hust ? 
And where are the graves of another daughter and 
a son, who have a better right in the family row 
than Thomas Nash, his grandson-in-law? Might 
not one or both of them have been laid under the 
nameless stone. But it is dangerous trifling with 
Shakespeare’s dust; so I forbear to meddle further 
with the grave (though the prohibition makes it 
tempting), and shall let whatever bones be in it rest 
in peace. Yet I must needs add that the inscrip- 
tion on the bust seems to imply that Shakespeare’s 
grave was directly underneath it. The poet’s bust 
is affixed to the northern wall of the church, the 
base of it being about a man’s height, or rather 
more, above the floor of the chancel. The features 
of this piece of sculpture are entirely unlike any 
portrait of Shakespeare that I have ever seen, and 
compel me to take down the beautiful, lofty-browed, 
and noble picture of him which has hitherto hung 
in my mental portrait-gallery. The bust cannot be 
said to represent a beautiful face or an eminently 
noble head; but it clutches firmly hold of one’s 
sense of reality and insists upon your accepting it, 
if not as Shakespeare the poet, yet as the wealthy 
burgher of Stratford, the friend of John a’ Combe, 
who lies yonder in the corner. I know not what 
the phrenologists say to the bust. The forehead is 
but moderately developed, and retreats somewhat, 
the upper part of the skull rising pyramidally; the 
eyes are prominent almost beyond the penthouse of 
the brow ; the upper lip is so long that it must 
have been almost a deformity, unless the sculptor 
artistically exaggerated its length, in consideration 
that, on the pedestal, it must be foreshortened 
by being looked at from below. On the whole, 
Shakespeare must have had a singular rather than 
a prepossessing face; and it is wonderful how, with 
this bust before its eyes, the world has persisted in 
maintaining an erroneous notion of his appearance, 
allowing painters and sculptors to foist their 
idealized nonsense on us all, instead of the genuine 
man. For my part,the Shakespeare of my mind’s 
eye is henceforth to be a personage of a ruddy 
English complexion, with a reasonably capacious 
brow, intelligent and qnickly-observant eyes, a 
nose curved slightly outward, a long, queer upper- 
lip, with the mouth a little unclosed beneath it, 
and cheeks considerably developed in the lower 
part and beneath the chin. But, when Shakespeare 
was himself (for nine-tenths of the time, according 
to all appearances, he was hut the burgher of Strat- 
ford), he doubtless shone through this dull mask 
and transfigured it into the face of an angel. 


Unlike the other monuments of the | 














A Diseased Child.in a London Workhouse.— | 


In this chamber (which was spacious, containing 


a large number of beds) there was a clear fire | 
burning on the hearth, as in all the other occupied | a vast deal of cheering; and the band struck up 
rooms; and directly in front of the blaze sat a | 
| been ‘*Old Hundred,” or ‘‘ God Save the Queen ” 


woman holding a baby, which, beyond all reach of 


comparison, was the most horrible object that ever | a 
_orcared. When the music ceased, there was an 


afflicted my sight. Days afterwards—nay, even 
now, when I bring it up vividly before my mind’s 
eye—it seemed to lie upon the floor of my heart, 
polluting my moral being with the sense of some- 
thing grievously amiss in the entire conditions of 
humanity. The holiest man could not be otherwise 
than full of wickedness, the chastest virgin seemed 
impure, in a world where such a babe was possible. 
The governor whispered me, apart, that, like nearly 
all the rest of them, it was the child of unhealthy 
parents. Ah, yes! there was the mischief. This 
spectral infant, a hideous mockery of the visible 
link which Love creates between man and woman, 
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| was born of disease and sin. Diseased Sin was its 


father, and Sinful Disease its mother, and their 
offspring lay in the woman’s arms like a nursing 
Pestilence, which, could it live and grow up, would 
make the world a more accursed abode than ever 
heretofore. Thank Heaven, it could not live! 
This baby, if we must give it that sweet name, 
seemed to be three or four months old, but, being 
such an unthrifty changeling, might have been 
considerably older. It was all covered with 
blotches, and preternaturally dark and discoloured ; 
it was withered away, quite shrunken and fleshless ; 
it breathed only amid pantings and gaspings, and 
moaned painfully at every gasp. The only comfort 
in reference to it was the evident impossibility of its 
surviving to draw many more of those miserable, 
moaning breaths ; and it would have been infinitely 
less heart-depressing to see it die, right before my 
eyes, than to depart and carry it alive in my 
remembrance, still suffering the incalculable torture 
of its little life. I can by no means express how 
horrible this infant was, neither ought I to attempt 
it. And yet I must add one final touch. Young 
as the poor little creature was, its pain and misery 
had endowed it with a premature intelligence, 
insomuch that its eyes seemed to stare at the 
bystanders out of their sunken sockets knowingly 
and appealingly, as if summoning us one and all 
to witness the deadly wrong of its existence. At 
least, I so interpreted its look, when it positively 
met and responded to my own awe-stricken gaze, 
and therefore I lay the case, as far as 1 am able, 
before mankind, on whom God has imposed the 
necessity to suffer in soul and body till this dark 
and dreadful wrong be righted. 

Horrors of Speech-Making at a Civic Dinner.— 
While I was thus amiably occupied in criticizing 
my fellow-guests, the mayor had got up to propose 
another toast ; and, listening rather inattentively to 
the first sentence or two, I soon became sensible of 
a drift in his worship’s remarks that made me glance 
apprehensively towards Sergeant Wilkins. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
grumbled that gruff personage, shoving a decanter 
of port towards me, ‘‘it is your turn next;’’ and 
seeing in my face, I suppose, the consternation of 
a wholly unpractised orator, he kindly added—“ It 
is nothing. A mere acknowledgement will answer 
the purpose. The less you say, the better they will 
like it.’ That being the case, I suggested that 
perhaps they would like it best if I said nothing at 
all. But the sergeant shook his head. Now, on 
first receiving the mayor's invitation to dinner, it 
had occurred to me that I might possibly be 
brought into my present predicament; but I had 
dismissed the idea from my mind as too disagreeable 
to be entertained, and, moreover, as so alien from 
my disposition and character that Fate surely could 
not keep such a misfortune in store for me. If 
nothing else prevented, an earthquake or the crack 
of doom would certainly interfere before I need rise 
to speak. Yet here was the mayor getting on 
inexorably—and, indeed, I heartily wished that he 
might get on and on for ever, and of his wordy 
wanderings find no end. If the gentle reader, my 
kindest friend and closest confidant, deigns to desire 
it, I can impart to him my own experience as a 
public speaker quite as indifferently as if it con- 
cerned another person. Indeed, it does concern 
another, or a mere spectral phenomenon, for it was 
not I, in my proper and natural self, that sat there 
at table or subsequently rose to speak. At the 
moment, then, if the choice had been offered me 
whether the mayor should let off a speech at my 
head or a pistol, I should unhesitatingly have 
taken the latter alternative. I had really nothing 
to say, not an idea in my head, nor, which was a 
great deal worse, any flowing words or embroidered 
sentences in which to dress out that empty Nothing, 
and give it a cunning aspect of intelligence, such as 
might last the poor vacuity the little time it had to 
live. But time pressed; the mayor brought his 
remarks, affectionately eulogistic of the United 
States, and highly complimentary to their distin- 
guished representative at the table, to a close, amid 


“ Hail Columbia,” I believe, though it might have 
over again, for anything that I should have known 


intensely disagreeable instant, during which I 
seemed to rend away and fling off the habit of a 
lifetime, and rose, still void of ideas, but with pre- 
ternatural composure, to make a speech. The 
guests rattled on the table, and cried “ Hear i” 
most vociferously, as if now, at length, in this foolish 
and idly garrulous world, had come the long- 
expected moment when one golden word was to be 
spoken; and in that imminent crisis I caught a 
glimpse of a little bit of an effusion of international 
sentiment, which it might, and must, and should do 
to utter. Well; it was nothing, as the sergeant had 
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said. What surprised me most was the sound of my 
own voice, which I had never before heard at a 
declamatory pitch, and which impressed me as 
belonging to some other person, who, and not 
myself, would be responsible for the speech: a 
prodigious consolation and encouragement under the 
circumstances! I went on without the slightest 
embarrassment, and sat down amid great applause, 
wholly undeserved by anything that I had spoken, 
but well won from Englishmen, methought, by the 
new development of pluck that alone had enabled 
me to speak at all. 


While the reader is going through the 
varied richness of the book which we have 
thus tried to exemplify by a few selected 
extracts (and we may say that we have 
rarely known a book which it was so diffi- 
cult to exemplify by apt extracts, on account 
both of its changing mood and matter, and 
the tendency of its best passages to lengthen 
themselves out), he will have been conscious 
from the first, unless he is unusually good- 
humoured, or more deficient in patriotism 
than Englishmen generally are, of the per- 
petual presenceof an irritating and disturbing 
element. This is Mr. Hawthorne’s anti- 
English feeling. We can call it by no 
weaker name than that. From the begin- 
ning of the book to the end there is a suc- 
cession, at intervals of only a few pages, 
of passages of the most acrid Americanism, 
conveying opinions respecting the English 
character which we should hardly have ex- 
pected from Mr. Hawthorne, did we not know 
that somehow every American man, woman, 
and child has of late conceived a detesta- 
tion of our nation so deep, so bitter, so in- 
tense, as to be comparable only to the feeling 
of the French, while yet revenge for Waterloo 
was the paramount desire of their Celtic 
souls. There is no way of showing the 
strength and keenness of this anti-English 
feeling which pervades the book, except by 
another series of extracts :— 


That in the English Character which has lost 
America,—It has required nothing less than the 
boorishness, the stolidity, the self-sufficiency, the 
contemptuous jealousy, the half-sagacity, invariably 
blind of one eye and often distorted of the other, that 
characterize this strange people, to compel us to be 
a great nation in our own right, instead of continuing 
virtually, if not in name, a province of their small 
island. What pains did they take to shake us off, 
and have ever since taken to keep us wide apart 
from them! It might seem their folly, but was 
really their fate, or, rather, the Providence of God, 
who has, doubtless, a work for us to do, in which 
the massive materiality of the English character 
would have been too ponderous a dead-weight upon 
our progress. 

The One-Eyedness of the English.—The secret 
of English practical success lies in their character- 
istic faculty of shutting one eye, whereby they get 
so distinct and decided a view of what immediately 
concerns them that they go stumbling towards 
it over a hundred insurmountable obstacles, and 
achieve a magnificent triumph without ever being 
aware of half its difficulties. If Genéral M‘Clellan 
could but have shut his left eye, the right one would 
long ago have guided us into Richmond. 

English Girls.—The comely, rather than pretty, 
English girls, with their deep, healthy bloom, which 
an American taste is apt to deem fitter for a milk- 
maid than for a lady. 

Elderly English Ladies.—I have heard a good 
deal of the tenacity with which English ladies retain 
their personal beauty to a late period of life; but 
(not to suggest that an American eye needs use and 
cultivation before it can quite appreciate the charm 
of English beauty at any age) it strikes me that an 
English lady of fifty is apt to become a creature 
less refined and delicate, as far as her physique goes, 
than anything that we western people class under 
the name of woman, She has an awful ponderosity 
of frame, not pulpy, like the looser development of 
our few fat women, but massive with solid beef and 
streaky tallow ; so that (though struggling manfully 
against the idea) you inevitably think of her as 
made up of steaks and sirloins, When she walks, 
her advance is elephantine. When she sits down, 
it is on a great round space of her Maker’s foot- 
stool, where she looks as if nothing could ever 
move her. She imposes awe and respect by the 
muchness of her personality, to such a degree that 

u probably credit her with far greater moral and 

ntellectual force than she can fairly claim. Her 
is usually grim and stern, seldom positively 
for » yet calmly terrible, not merely by its 





breadth and weight of feature, but because it seems 
to express so much well-founded self-reliance, such 
acquaintance with the world, its toils, troubles, and 
dangers, and such sturdy capacity for trampling 
down a foe. Without anything positively salient, or 
actively offensive, or, indeed, unjustly formidable 
to her neighbours, she has the effect of a seventy- 
four gun-ship in time of peace ; for, while you assure 
yourself that there is no real danger, you cannot 
help thinking how tremendous would be her onset, 
if pugnaciously inclined, and how futile the effort 
to inflict any counter-injury. She certainly looks 
tenfold—nay, a hundredfold—better able to take 
care of herself than our slender-framed and haggard 
womenkind ; but I have not found reason to suppose 
that the English dowager of fifty has actually greater 
courage, fortitude, and strength of character than our 
women of similar age, or even a tougher physical 
endurance than they. Morally, she is strong, I 


suspect, only in society, and in the common routine | 


of social afiairs, and would be found powerless and 
timid in any exceptional strait that might call for 
energy Outside of the conventionalities amid which 
she has grown up. You can meet this figure in the 
street, and live, and even smile at the recollection. 
But conceive of her in a ball-room, with the bare, 
brawny arms that she invariably displays there, and 
all the other corresponding development, such as 
is beautiful in the maiden blossom, but a spectacle 
to howl at in such an overblown cabbage-rose as 
this. 

The Americans and the English.—We, in our 
dry atmosphere, are getting too nervous, haggard, 
dyspeptic, extenuated, unsubstantial, theoretic, and 
need to be made grosser. John Bull, on the other 
hand, has grown bulbous, long-bodied, short-legged, 
heavy-witted, material, and, in a word, too intensely 
English. 

English Narrowness common to all Classes.— 
This insular narrowness is exceedingly queer, and of 
very frequent occurrence, and is quite as much a 
characteristic of men of education and culture as 
of clowns. 

Earthiness of the English Character.—The 
English character, as I conceive it, is by no means 
a very lofty one; they seem to have a great deal of 
earth and grimy dust clinging about them, as was 
probably the case with the stalwart and quarrel- 
some people who sprouted up out of the soil, after 
Cadmus had sown the Dragon’s teeth. And yet, 
though the individual Englishman is sometimes 
preternaturally disagreeable, an observer standing 
aloof has a sense of natural kindness towards them 
in the lump. 

English Admirals.—Nine-tenths of these dis- 
tinguished admirals, for instance, if their faces tell 
the truth, must needs have been blockheads, and 
might have served better, one would imagine, as 
wooden figure-heads for their own ships, than to 
direct any difficult and intricate scheme of action 
from the quarter-deck. Itis doubtful whether the 
same kind of men will hereafter meet with a simi- 
lar degree of success; for they were victorious 
chiefly through the old English hardihood, exercised 
in a field of which modern science had not yet got 
possession, Rough valour has lost something of 
its value since their days, and must continue to sink 
lower and lower in the comparative estimate of 
warlike qualities. In the next naval war, as be- 
tween England and France, I would bet, methinks, 
upon the Frenchman’s head. 

Liking of Englishmen to have themselves 
Weighed.—It seemed very singular—though, of 
course, | immediately classified it as an English 
characteristic—to see (at Greenwich Fair) a great 
many portable weighing-machines, the owners of 
which cried out continually and amain—* Come, 
know your weight! Come, come, know your 
weight to-day! Come, know your weight !’’—and 
a multitude of people, mostly large in the girth, 
were moved by this vociferation to sit down in the 
machines, I know not ahether they valued 
themselves on their -beef, and estimated their 
standing as members of society at so much a 
pound; but I shall set it down as a national pecu- 
liarity, and a symbol of the prevalence of the 
earthly over the spiritual element, that Englishmen 
are wonderfully bent on knowing how solid and 
physically ponderous they are. 

English Girls again.—To he frank, however, at 
the first glance, and to my American eye, they 
looked all homely alike, and the chivalry that I 
suggest is more than I could have been capable of 
at any period of my life. They seemed to be 
country lasses, of sturdy and wholesome aspect, 
with coarse-grained, cabbage-rosy cheeks, and, I am 
willing to suppose, a stout texture of moral prin- 
ciple, such as would bear a good deal of rough 
usage without suffering much detriment. But how 
unlike the trim little damsels of my native land! 
I desire above all things to be courteous ; but, since 
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the plain truth must be told, the soil and climate of 
England produce feminine beauty as rarely as they 
do delicate fruit, and, though admirable specimens 
of both are to be met with, they are the hot-house 
ameliorations of refined society, and apt, moreover, 
to relapse into the coarseness of the original stock. 
The men are man-like, but the women are not 
beautiful, though the female Bull be well enough 
adapted to the male. * 

English Notions of Female Virtue in the Lower 
Ranks.—It has often seemed to me that Englishmen 
of station and respectability, unless of a peculiarly 
philanthropic turn, have neither any faith in the 
feminine purity of the lower orders of their country- 
women, nor the slightest value for it, allowing its 
possible existence. The distinction of ranks is so 
marked, that the English cottage damsel holds a 
position somewhat analogous to that of the negro 
girl in our Southern States, 

Origin of English Frankness.—These English- 
men are certainly a franker and simpler people than 


| ourselves, from peer to peasant; but, if we can take 








it as compensatory on our part (which I leave to be 
considered), that they owe those noble and manly 
qualities to a coarser grain in their nature, and that, 
with a finer one in ours, we shall ultimately acquire 
a marlle polish of which they are unsusceptible, I 
believe that this may be the truth. 

The English insensible to their own Antiquities. 
—It is well that America exists, if it were only that 
her vagrant children may be impressed and affected 
by the historical monuments of England in a degree 
of which the native inhabitants are evidently 
incapable. 

Personal Appearance of the English.—It being 
the first considerable assemblage of Englishmen 
that I had seen, my honest impression about them 
was, that they were a heavy and homely set of 
people, with a remarkable roughness of aspect and 
behaviour, not repulsive, but beneath which it 
required more familiarity with the national cha- 
racter than I then possessed always to detect the 
good breeding of a gentleman. Being generally 
middle-aged, or still further advanced, they were by 
no means graceful in figure ; for the comeliness of 
the youthful Englishman rapidly diminishes with 
years, his body appearing to grow longer, his legs 
to abbreviate themselves, and his stomach to assume 
the dignified prominence which justly belongs to 
that metropolis of his system. His face (what with 
the acridity of the atmosphere, ale at lunch, wine at 
dinner, and a well-digestel abundance of succulent 
food) gets red and mottled, and develops at least one 
additional chin, with a promise of more; so that, 
finally, a stranger recognises his animal part at the 
most superficial glance, but must take time and a 
little pains to discover the intellectual. Comparing 
him with an American, I really thought that our 
national paleness and lean habit of flesh gave us 
greatly the advantage in an esthetic point of view. 
It seemed to me, moreover, that the English tailor 
had not done so much as he might and ought for 
these heavy figures, but had gone on wilfully exag- 
gerating their uncouthness by the roominess of their 
garments; he had evidently no idea of accuracy of 
fit, and smartness was entirely out of his line. But, 
to be quite open with the reader, I afterwards 
learned to think that this aforesaid tailorhas a deeper 
art than his brethren among ourselves, knowing how 
to dress his customers with such individual propriety 
that they look as if they were born in their clothes, 
the fit being to the character rather than the form. 
If you make an Englishman smart (unless he be a 
very exceptional one, of whom I have seen a few), 
you make him a monster ; his best aspect is that of 
ponderous respectability. 


This will be enough for the present. We 
think we can honestly pledge ourselves that, 
in making these extracts and stringing them 
thus together, we have not, in the least, 
misrepresented the general tenor of Mr, 
Hawthorne’s book as respects his views of 
the Englishmen and Englishwomen who 
now tenant the ‘‘Old Home.” We find, 
indeed, in our notes of the book, made while 
reading it, one solitary entry thus expressed : 
—‘*A word for tho Suatsb<anae so and 
so;’’ but, on reading on through the rest of 
the passage so noted, we find that we were 
obliged to add, ‘‘ But ends, after all, in more 
vinegar.”” Now, we like Mr. Hawthorne too 
much to let him off with all this, Wedo not 
so much mind his calling ourselves gross and 
one-eyed and earthy and what not; but he 
has insulted our female relatives all round, 
including our most venerated and substan- 
tially-built maiden Aunt, who has been in 
tears ever since. So we mean to have it out 
with him. But that cannot be this week. 
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PEDLEY’S HISTORY OF NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 


The History of Newfoundland, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1860. By the Rey. Charles 
Pedley of St. John’s, Newfoundland. (Long- 
man & Co.) 


HE reverend and amiable author of this 
volume deseryes the credit of having 
successfully grappled with one of the most 
serious difficulties which can beset the his- 
torian, How—divers writers of this class 
have at sundry periods felt themselves neces- 
sitated to inquire—can a historical narrative 
be composed without anything to narrate ? 
Few can have been more seriously embar- 
rassed than Mr. Pedley, who has, neyerthe- 
less, not only extricated himself, but extri- 
cated himself without recourse to any of those 
transparent little stratagems from which the 
severest criticism would hardly have the 
heart to debar a bookmaker in distress. All, 
we cheerfully admit, is fair and straight- 
forward dealing on his part; the reader is 
not defrauded in the number of his pages, 
nor, yet in the length of his lines—the spaces 
between the same are not to be termed 
unconscionable; the riyulets of Newfound- 
land are not riyulets of text, nor her mea- 
dows meadows of margin. In a word, the 
book is handsome and of good size, and the 
consumption of paper and ink involved in 
its production in every way commensurate 
with the dignity of the ichthyophagic isle. 
But, when we would seek for the substance of 
which these paraphernalia should be but the 
exterior yesture, we find ourselves utterly 
bewildered, confronted with Nature’s abhor- 
rence—a perfect vacuum. What the work 
really does contain we find it impossible to 
say. Something there must needs be found 
in these pages; but whatever information 
may haye tom at Mr. Pedley’s command is, 
like the problematical atmosphere of the 
moon, diffused into such infinite tenuity as 
to be rather a matter for inference than 
obseryation. This unsatisfactory result is 
to be ascribed partly to the author’s pru- 
dential reserve, on which we shall haye a 
word to say presently, partly to his natural 
prolixity, but chiefly to an absolute lack of 
anything to tell. The political history of 
Newfoundland is the reverse of interesting. 
It has had one exciting crisis, when the 
English and French contended for the posses- 
sion of the island, which was at one period 
almost entirely conquered by the latter ; but 
either no deeds of daring were there achieved, 
or they haye not been recorded, The rest of 
its history is either stagnation, the tranquil 
prosaic prosperity when the historian is the 
only idle member of the community, or 
a series of obscure local squabbles, bitter 
enough, but as uninteresting in themselves 
as the battles of the kites and the crows, We 
have said ‘‘in themselyes,”’ for they possess 
some interest in so far as they illustrate the 
working of colonial institutions, Newfound- 
land appears to be one of the most turbulent 
and unmanageable of all our settlements, the 
pomerony cause being the strength of the 
ish and Roman Catholic element, which 
comprises nearly one-half of the population. 
The absence of a church-establishment de- 
prives these religious differences of every 
plausible ground for assuming a political 
complexion ; and it must be said to the credit 
of the ministers of the rival communions that 
they seem by no means disinclined to live in 
peace with each other. But, unfortunately, 
experience hasshown that, whenever religious 
dissensions exist, they are sure to be taken 
advantage of by mischievous demagogues, 
who make it their business to stimulate the 
worst passions of fanaticism as a means of 
tery wer or notoriety for themselves. 
That such has been the casein Newfoundland 
may be inferred from the fact that it was not 
until the people had obtained a constitution 
which for the first time afforded an opening 
for native political ambition that they dis- 
covered the impossibility of living in harmony 
till they were all about the Council of 
Trent. Since that unlucky discovery the 


-island has been in a state of perpetual turmoil, 





and the Home Goyernment were at one time 
obliged to suspend the constitution alto- 
gether. At the last election all the Protes- 
tants voted on one side, and all the Catholics 
on the other, there not being, so far as we 
can collect from Mr. Pedley’s pages, any 
reascn but the collision of personal claims 
for a division of parties at all. The elections, 
moreoyer— 

Were attended with much tumult and riot, 
religious animosities making the bitterest element 
in the struggle. In St. John’s many injuries were 
inflicted on persons and property, simply because 
a Protestant had dared to stand as a candidate. 
At Harbour Grace, where the Protestants were a 
large majority, and where they determined to make 
an effort to send members representing that majo- 
rity, there were such a and violence and 
terror, that it was impossible to have an election at 
all. At Harbour Main, where the people were all 
Roman Catholics, where all the candidates were of 
the same faith, and where the only line of division 
was made by the clergy favouring one side and being 
opposed to the other, there was, besides much 
destruction of property, an affray in which guns 
were used, and a man of one of the factions was 
shot dead by the side of his priest. The result of 








vengeance to her as a sacred trust; and 
thenceforth, with brief intervals, she becomes 
an impersonation of Revenge. Going out as 
a musical governess, she comes in contact 
with a gentleman whom she identifies with 
her father’s destroyer by the strange evidence 
of a sketch from memory of the fatal game 
at écarté, preserved in a portfolio, which she 
and her confidante open in its owner's pre- 
sence, haying been expressly told that it was 


| private and not to be fouched. She had in 
| the meantime allowed herself to be married 


| 


- ture, 


by one of those splendid romantic attorneys 
who have lately established a place in litera- 
The attorney, seeing her preoccupied 


_by the villain, naturally becomes jealous, 


and, when convinced of her hatred, thinks it 
merely the reaction of disappointed love. 


Her scheme of revenge is to disclose the 


the election seemed to show that the new govern: | 


ment would be able to keep its place, a probability 
in which lay the seeds of a fearful day in St. 
John’s, 


In fact, there was a most disgraceful riot, | 


not suppressed without bloodshed. 
be confessed that this state of things is very 
discouraging; and, though Newfoundland 
is probably the worst of our colonies, it is by 
no means alone in turbulence and incapacity 
for self-government. It is the fashion at 


It must | 


manner of her father’s death, so as to cause 
her enemy to be deprived of the inheritance 
he expects from his uncle, one of the unhappy 
rich invalids whom we have so often met 
with surrounded with harpies watching their 
death-beds. In this plan Eleanor is disap- 
pointed ; but she has the far greater satisfac- 
tion of watching her enemy exchange the 
real will for a forgery, and of herself captur- 
ing the genuine document, which she puts 
into her pocket. But, on proceeding to denounce 
the crime, she finds that it has disappeared ; 
her story breaks down; her husband thinks 
her wild with jealous hatred, and deserts 
her ; whereupon she engages herself as com- 
panion to a lady, who takes her to Paris. 


_ There she meets the villain’s accomplice, and 


present to decry the institutions of the United | 


States ; but it would be hard to show that any 


of our settlements emancipated from the strict | 
which he snatches it from his bosom, and 


control of the mother-country have shown 
anything like the organizing faculty of the 


hands it to her just as her 


Americans, or framed for themselves acon- | 


stitution which worked nearly so well as theirs. | 
| therein. 


Mr. Pedley might have made his history 
more interesting by a more particular detail 
of the incidents attending the civil strife in 
Newfoundland, and a more minute characteri- 
zation of the persons principally concerned. 
It may be easily conceived th 


religion, to ayoid giving offence, and abstain 
from participation in an embittered contro- 
versy. Such motives are creditable to him 
as a man, but should have equally dissuaded 
him from assuming the office of a historian. 
Nothing can be yaguer and more unsatisfac- 
tory than his history from the point where it 
might haye been to a certain extent interest- 
ing. He has also interpreted the term 
‘* history”’ in a sense so narrow as almost to 
exclude all reference to the physical con- 
stitution of the country, and eyen its com- 
merce and statistics. We cannot consider 
such information as this volume does contain 
at all proportionate either to the labour 
incurred or the price demanded; and, with 
every respect for the writer’s- amiability of 
feeling and frequent manifestations of good 
sense, we must pronounce whatever necessity 
may have existed for a ‘‘ History of New- 
foundland” to be by no means superseded by 
his publication. 








** ELEANOR’S VICTORY.” 


Eleanor’s Victory. By M. BE. Braddon. 
Volumes. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
LEANOR’S victory—what is her victory ? 

Is it over her foe or over herself? This 
is the question on which we are kept in 
suspense throughout this ably-written book, 
which enjoyed that one adyantage of serial 
tales that the impatient reader could not 
anticipate the development of the plot by 
peeping at the end, and must needs dwell on 
each stage of the story before another was 
reached. 

The outline of the tale is this :—Eleanor 
is the child of an old broken-down dandy, 
who commits suicide in despair at haying 
been cheated into gambling away the sum 
committed to him for her education, A 
fragment of a letter left by him gives his 
daughter the impression that he has confided 
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Three 


| shame 
at he may have | 


felt it incumbent upon him, as a minister of | 
lay aside her full vengeance, and leaye him 











learns that he had robbed her of the will. 
He is about to drive a hard bargain for its 
pramnetion, but is fortunately prevented 
vy a fit of delirium tremens, in the course of 


repentant 
husband rushes in to be reconciled to her, 
and discover her to be the heiress nominated 
° The whole force now set off to 
confound the enemy, and bring him to his 
well-deserved punishment. Eleanor stands 
triumphant; but at the last moment public 
and ruin are averted from the 
wretched man by his mother, whose denun- 
ciations and entreaties prevail on Eleanor to 


in peace to paint pre-Raffaellite pictures, and 
marry the second heroine. This is Eleanor’s 
victory. We are told that the woman’s 
heart triumphed over the cherished spirit of 
revenge, and are desired to look upon this as 
a heroic act of forgiveness. But we leave 
off with the question whether it was indeed 
magnanimity. Had she not worked out her 
purpose, obtained her triumph, and trampled 
upon her foe in his dire humiliation; and 
was not this all the gratification that the 
passion could seek? Since goblets formed 
from the skulls of enemies went out of 
fashion, it has probably been the dream of 
vindictiveness to first prostrate the foe, and 
then let him go. Even the dagger would be 
sweeter to a high spirit than a court of 
justice and penal servitude. There is some- 
thing far more deep and true in the conclu- 
sion of ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” when the Count 
finds himself unable to check the machinery 
of yengeance that he had set in motion, 
suffers 1 the miseries that he has himself 
brought about, and owns his error in seek- 
ing to be a providence. 
Allalongthere is a protest against Eleanor’s 
dire purpose. We are told that it is a fatal 
error, and she is assured that it is neither 
womanly nor Christian. But all this has the 
effect of a mere conyentional concession to 
the opinions of a Christian land; and we are 
led on to sympathize, and regard the commy 
urpose as something grand—not, indeed, 
hristian or womanly, but something finer! 
And, certainly, it may be allowed, some 
ndeur—but that of the burning throne! 
Jleanor, with her four years’ silent cherished 
urpose of revenge, her desire to “lure” 
= victim on ‘‘ to commit some crime”’ that 
could bring him under the power of the law, 
is not like a woman, but a beautiful fiend ; 
and, though she is not a murderess like Lady 
Audley, nor dextrous with the horsewhip 
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like Aurora Floyd, there is the same anoma- 
lous contrast of the beautiful engaging 
exterior with the fearful purpose within. Is 
this in human nature? The great masters 
of old time scarcely thought so. Even 
Orestes becomes a prey to the Furies (though 
not until after the ring and Hamlet, 
bound to revenge by the like sense of filial 
affection, loses the balance of his intellect 
in the horror of the contemplation, and 
only fulfils his purpose in the frenzy of 
casual excitement. Steady perseverance 
in this one fatal aim, and an aim more 
fiendish than even the avenging blow, once 
an act of wild justice, is reserved for a deli- 
cately nurtured young lady, from fifteen to 
nineteen—save for this master-passion, so 
charming as to win all who approached her, 
transparently truthful, and ready to live 
happy ever after as a good wife when all is 
over. The rapid vendetta of the stiletto, the 
deadly feud regarded as a sacred duty by a 
whole clan, are far less fearful than such a 
mood ; and all that we can hope is that such 
‘**dove-feathered ravens, wolfish rayening 
lambs,” have not often found a counterpart 
in human nature. 

For the rest, the story is well told. There 
are immense improbabilities ; but these are 
legitimate as long as they come about in a 
natural manner; and several of the characters 
and conversations are excellent and spirited. 
Considerable talent is shown in the babble of 
the two silly women, mother and daughter— 
excessively foolish, and no doubt most weari- 
some to the auditors, but so managed as to 
be a very amusing element in the story ; and 
the mother’s satisfaction in having been the 
heroine of a romance, though openly ayow- 
ing her own very bad conduct in it, is 
most excellently drawn. LEleanor’s friends, 
too—the kind-hearted scene-painter and 
his aunt—are delightful portraits on the 
whole ; the Signora is without a drawback ; 
but, after all we have been told of Dick’s 
gentlemanly perfections, we are rather taken 
by surprise by his search into Mr. Darrell’s 
private portfolio, when he had just been 
warned off from it. In fact, ladies and 
gentlemen are not Miss Braddon’s strong 
point, or she would hardly have made 
either Mr. Vane consent, or Darrell think 
it possible to ask of him to leave his 
daughter to walk home alone through 
the streets of Paris at eleven o’clock at 
night. However he might forget her in- 
terests out of sight, the instinct of pro- 
tection would haye made him unable to 
shake her off his arm. 

In spite of all we have said, we recognise 

at talent in the story, and far less violent 

awing than in Miss Braddon’s two former 
works. There is so much capability of ex- 
cellence that we cannot but desire that her 
tales were a in their design to their 
execution. e do not mean that they 
should be didactic tales, nor tales with a 
moral, but only tales where the moral is not 
warped, nor the interest and admiration 


misdirected. 








THE BOURSE AND ITS SPECULATORS. 


La Bourse et les Signes du Siecle. Par Eugéne de 
Mirecourt. 

La Bourse : Guide Pratique d Usage des Gens du 
Monde. Usages de la Bourse—Le Piacement— 
La Spéculation—Notions de Crédit—Banques, 
Changes, Monnaie. Par A. Crampon. (Paris: 
H. Durandin.) 

NE of the most remarkable features of the 

_ France of the present day is the desire 
which everybody has of growing suddenly 
rich. Not merely do the badauds of Paris 
desire to become millionaires suddenly, but 
they desire to be wealthy without toil or 
labour of any kind. The thirst of gold, it is 
plain, devours all hearts, whether male or 
female; yet every day the indulgence of these 
sordid passions, absorbing the active energies 
of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, leads to 
alternations of fortune rarely productive of 
happiness, and very often productive of dis- 
onour, dishonesty, and crime. Gambling, 
whether in a maison de jeu or on the Bourse, 





is destructive of all morality, and is the fruit- 
ful parent of iniquity. It is not, however, in 
gambling-houses, around a table covered 
with a green cloth, that the worst evils of 
play are apparent. The vice has, during 
some years, in another form, insinuated itself 
into very many classes of society in France, 
who seem to possess principles, habitudes, 
ideas, and a language different from those of 
men of probity and honour. For individuals 
of the character of which we speak, life 
itself is but a coup de dé, and each appears 
to think that fortune belongs to the most 
venturesome. 

No doubt, under the reign of the 
elder Bourbons, the commercial energy 
and resources of France were not suffi- 
ciently developed, and there was but 
little profitable employment or circulation 
of capital in useful enterprises; but 
during the last ten years Frenchmen have 
rushed into the opposite extreme of excessive 
and rash speculation. All sorts of schemes, 
inviting employment of the most extensive 
and the humblest capitals, have been set 
afoot ; and the consequence is that there have 
been many social misadventures and misfor- 
tunes. The worst feature in this avidity for 
gain is that every man and woman desires to 
make proselytes in those whom he or she can 
influence, whether in his or her own rank, or 
the ranks beneath them. They solicit friends 
and relatives, dependants, tradesmen, and 
servants to become shareholders in this or 
that enterprise. The savings of the man or 
woman-cook, the hard earnings of the femme 
de charge, the one hundred francs of the 
gardener, are all put under contribution. 
Many and many a prolétaire in the country 
parts of France has been induced by a 
Parisian friend or acquaintance to risk say- 
ings which would have been better applied 
to the cultivation of his paternal fields. 
Many indolent and unenergetic natures, too, 
are led by a disrelish for honest labour, which 
only recompenses patient and persevering 
efforts, to speculate at the Bourse ; others are 
stimulated by envy and covetousness—pas- 
sions which torture reptile minds only han- 
kering after gain. 

It is not to be denied that honourable and 
honest men are also frequently tempted to 
speculate hazardously. For a while they gain 
continuously; but an evil day comes when 
there is an endless succession of losses, and 
then the virtue of the firmest is often tried, 
and frequently succumbs to temptation. On 
a calm consideration of a long series of spe- 
culations at the Bourse, a philosopher would 
come to the conclusion that industrious and 
patient labour is, taken all in all, the hap- 
piest thing for man. Happy and successful 
turns of the wheel of fortune, or, as they call 
them, coups, may occasionally give gold in 
countless heaps; but this addition of fortune 
is seldom accompanied with public esteem. 
Under the elder and the junior Bourbons, a 
moderate fortune in any town or city of 
France was generally, as a rule, the fruit of 
forty years of toil and privation. Now, by 
speculations in the Crédit Foncier, or Crédit 
Mobilier, in the Crédit Industriel, in the 
Mobilier Es agnol, or in the Orleans, Lyons, 
or Eastern Rattroads, in the Messageries, in 
gas companies, or in Transatlantiques, some 
score of citizens acquire a ssnaliewabte ac- 
cession of wealth, but, on the other hand, 
hundreds are ruined. * 

The ruin of so many families is not the 
worst feature in the case. Among the suc- 
cessful and the ruined the process of specu- 


lating day by dayin fictitious or supposititious | 
_in the volume we have placed second at the 


values engenders a selfishness, a sordidness, 
and a hardness of heart unimaginable to those 
who have not witnessed it. The sudden rise 


to wealth, also, of so many men destitute of | 
industry and superior merit excites all the | 


rosser and baser instincts of our nature. 
‘hose who rush headlong after the successful 
speculator never think of the fate of a more 
numerous class—the unsuccessful. Many 
of these shoot, poison, or drown themselves, 
or become forgers or fraudulent bankrupts. 
It may be answered that it is difficult to 
repress ayarice and avidity and the mania 
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for speculation. No doubt it is; but usury 
and fraud, commercial dishonesty and frau- 
dulent misrepresentation, may be repressed 
by more stringent laws than any now in 
force among our neighbours. ince the 
press of France has been deprived of its 
liberty and restricted in its comments on 
public affairs, several of the French jour- 
nals have been purchased by jobbers on 
the Exchange, and have made journalism 
subsidiary to puffing and bolstering up specu- 
lations which would otherwise collapse or 
explode. We had our markets pretty well 
rigged in London in 1846 and 1847, and some 
few discreditable journals were then accom- 
lices; but anything which took place in 

ondon seventeen years ago is but a very 
pale and feeble copy of what is now taking 
place every day in France. 

It may be answered that there are honest, 
honourable, and well-intentioned speculators, 
men who legitimately seek from the skilled 
employment of capital, under the guarantee 
of the State, the greatest sum which capital 
will produce. This is all fair; and it is not 
against such men M. de Mirecourt raises his 
voice, but against those pests of modern 
French society who, beginning without 
capital, having private sources of informa- 
tion, by watching the turn of the market, 
gain a 100,000 francs by a lucky coup in the 
course of half-an-hour. Emile Augier de- 
scribes the race well in his piece ZL’ Honneur 
et l’ Argent :— 

J’ai beau piocher, bécher et herser le terrain, 

Semer et moissonner,*battre et vanner le grain, 

Me lever avant l’aube et rentrer la nuit close, 

Travailler comme un beeuf qui jamais ne 

repose : 

Quand je vivrais cent ans je ne gagnerais pas 

Ce qu'il gagne en un jour en se croissant le bras. 

Fortunes of this kind, rapidly and ille- 
gitimately acquired, throw discredit on 
honest -», fig and infuse into the minds of 
the laborious classes sentiments perfectly 
incompatible with the pursuits of honest in- 
dustry. The grandfathers of the present race 
of Frenchmen were taught to think that 
honest labour was the first duty of man. 
There is not a notary’s, an attorney’s, or a 
stockbroker’s clerk in Paris who now believes 
in such a doctrine. All the smart and fast 
men in Paris of the present day and hour 
wish to be concerned in what is called 
‘* Pagiotage”—that is to say, they wish to 
have usurious profits in trafficking in what, 
in the jargon of the Exchange, is called ‘‘ sur 
la hausse et la baisse des effets publics.” 

The germ of this system may unquestion- 
ably be traced back to the time of Louis XV. 
The taste of this prince for magnificence, and 
the favour he bestowed on those Fermiers 
Généraux and Financiers who were magnifi- 
cent and prodigal in their way of living, 
threw many fortunes into dilapidation. Then 
came what were called ‘valeurs fictives,” 
and bundles of discredited bills and bonds 
which nobody would discount. The evil 
increased under the Regent Orleans, when 
John Lawemitted his Louisiana bonds and his 
Mississippi shares, launched his Royal Bank, 
and made his mansion in the Rue Quincam- 
sa the theatre of gambling almost as 

azardous as any practised in Paris in our 
day. But the bubble burst after a while, 
and ruined thousands who had hoped to be 
millionaires. We shall witness a recurrence 
of like miseries before the end of: 1863, unless 
the wild and reckless gambling of the 
*‘ courtiers marrons”’ of Paris be checked. 

The whole history and mystery of the 
operations of the Parisian Bourse is detailed 


head of this article. The writer, who isa tho- 
roughly practical man, tells us that, although 
there are many provincial Bourses, in reality 
the source and centre of all is the Bourse of 
Paris. That is really ¢he Bourse par excel- 
lence. The following details concerning it are 
not generally known :—It is open all the year, 
excepting Sundays and certain holidays—to 
wit, New-year’s day, Ascension day, the 
Assumption, All Saints’ day, and Christmas 
mA e market opens by sound of bell at 

-past twelve, and it shuts at three, The 
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agents, equivalent to our stockbrokers, are 
called agents de change. Their offices or 
functions are called charge, and may be sold. 
They bear a yalue in proportion to the 
number of customers. No agent de change 
is admitted to the Bourse unless he is 
accepted by his brethren (represented by a 
syndical chamber) and the Minister of 
Finance. In the time of the Bourbons an agent 
de change was obliged to offer a security of 
125,000 francs, which is now raised to 250,000. 
The price paid for the place of agent de 
change hasvaried. At the commencement of 
the Restoration the sum was 300,000 francs ; 
itrose almost to a million of francs in the reign 
of Charles X., in 1825; it fell to 500,000 and 
600,000 frances at the close of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, in 1847. Since the com- 
mencement of the Empire there has again, 
owing to the universal prevalence of specu- 
lation, been a rise in the value of the office. 





| there is a wide difference. 


Inthe year 1856 the charge sold from 2,000,000 | 


to 2,500,000 francs ; at present it only fetches 
1,600,000 francs. 

The place in which the agents assemble is 
called the parquet, and all business is done 


between the agent of the buyer and the agent | 
_ alphabet to put into the pocket of the twenty- 


of the seller. ‘There are operations, Ist, au 
comptant, and 2ndly, & terme, or for the ac- 
count, as in our funds. What is called la ligui- 
dation lasts two days—the first and second of 
each month; the second day is dedicated to 
the liquidation of foreign funds and securities. 
Women are not allowed to enter into the 
business part of the Bourse; but they may 
remain as spectators in the galleries, in 
which, and around the building, they specu- 
late and gamble quite as much as the men. 
There are four species of public funds in 
France, but by successive conversion they 
almost all tend at present to fusion in one 
single fund—the Three-per-Cents. These 
four classes of securities are :—l1st, the Four- 
and-a-Halfs, anciently the old Five-per- 
Cents., whose origin dates from the establish- 
ment of the great book of the public debt. 
The name of Tiers Consolidé was given to 
the old Five-per-Cents. during the French 
Revolution. In 1852 the interest on the 
Vive-per-Cents. was reduced one-half per 
cent.; and it is thus‘that the old Fives, called 
Tiers Consolidé, became Four-and-a-Half. 
Before 1852 there existed a public fund 
called the lour-and-a-Half, dating from the 
Restoration; but this did not amount to a 
million. 


amounted in February 1862 to about 172 | 


millions of francs. The permissive conver- 
sion of the Four-and-a-Halfs into ‘Bhree- 
per-Cents., organized by M. Fould in March 
1862, has resulted in leaving a residue of 
only 40 millions of lour-and-a-Halfs. 

The lour-per-Cents. haye almost entirely 
disappeared. This stock represented only 
about 2,100,000 frances of rentes. This fund 
was the result of the most advantageous loan 
which had ever been made at the close of the 
Restoration, and which was taken above par 
at 102 francs, 75 centimes. 

The Three-per-Cent. has become the prin- 
cipal fund of the French debt. It is to M. 
de Vilelle, the Minister of the Restoration, 
that is due the idea of the conversion of the 
debt into a three-per-cent. fund. Before the 
conversion of M. Fould, the Three-per-Cent. 
amounted to a little more than 162 millions 
of rente annuelle. Now it is encumbered 
with an additional sum of about 145 mil- 
lions, resulting from the permissive con- 
version of the greater part of the Four-per- 
Cent. and of the greater part of the ‘‘ Obliga- 
tions Trentennaires.” It is, therefore, evident 
that the Three-per-Cent. has a tendency to 
become the principal French fund, as it has 
long been the fund preferred. Vilelle, full 
forty years ago, saw that the Three-per-Cent. 
had a greater elasticity than any other fund. 

The Obligations du Trésor, called Obliga- 
tions Trentennaires, is a fund which, like the 
Four-per-Cent., has a tendency to disappear. 
It originated in subventions granted to rail- 
road companies. Fifteen millions of francs 
of vente annuelle represent these titles. 
These Obligations Trentennaires inaugurated 
a new era. They substituted loans to be 


| theory itself when opposed to practice. Play- 


| fits that one class of gamblers find in this sort | 


| favours this species of gambler once, twice, or 
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The total of the Four-and-a-Halfs | 


| enjoyed turns against him. 





paid at a fixed epoch for loans in perpetuity. 
The conversion of the Obligations Trenten- 
naires has been an intelligent operation on 
the part of M. Fould in every aspect of the 
question. The interest on all these loans is 
payable half-yearly. 

From what we have said in the foregoing 
part of this article it will be abundantly 
evident that the men who gamble and play 
at hazard on the Bourse for the last twelve 
years wish to be considered as speculators, 
But they really are not speculators in the best 
acceptation of the word. Between honour- 
able and legitimate speculation and this 
hap-hazard playing at the game of chances, 
Legitimate specu- 
lation is based on intelligence and experience; 
and, though intelligence and experience may 
be pony i | at fault, yet so is sometimes 





ing on the Bourse, on the other hand, has no 
other basis than chance. Legitimate and 
honourable speculation, it may be remarked, 
labours forthe creation of new wealth. But the 
play or Bourse-gambling of which we have 
been speaking labours only to take out of 
the pockets of the twenty-three letters of the 


fourth letter—the speculator himself. This 
displacement of money has no social or 
economic consequence. Gambling at the 
Bourse is quite as unprofitable to the world 
at large as gambling at rouge et noir. 
Peter is robbed to the profit of Paul’s pocket 
—that’s all. The money has changed places, 
but it has not increased a centime. Indeed, 
it has even diminished, for the winner has 
been obliged to pay a commission or brokerage 
to his agent de change or courtiers. The bene- 


of work is made up of the losses of other specu- 
lators. The majority of these gamblers are 
predestined to ruin. Supposing that chance 


twenty times, a day of reckoning at length 
comes, when the luck he has for a time 
The gamblers 
of whom we speak are seldom men of large 
capital; and one condition for success in this 
game is to have large capital and your hands 
full of securities of all sorts. A success- 
ful speculator should always be in a con- 
dition to deliver if he has sold, and to pay for 
if he has purchased. But it sometimes even 
happens that the man of great capital has 
also his reverses. No speculator, however 
rich, could have foreseen the rise consequent 
on the sudden death of the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, or on the unexpected peace of Villa- 
franca. 

As a proof of the reckless commercial gam- 
bling that at present exists among our neigh- 
bours, we may remark that a cargo of cotton 
has been sold fifty or sixty times before the 
vessel in which it was freighted was seen in 
the offing of Havre. The boursiers, from what 
we have written, would appear to be divided 
into two classes, floueurs et floués. They are 
thus described by Ponsard :— 

Oui, les joueurs y sont partagés en deux corps— 

Les faibles dans un camp, et dans |’autre les 

forts. 

Grace aux gros bataillons qu’ils tirent de leur 

caisse, 

Ceux-ci fait & leur choix ou la hausse ou la baisse, 

Si bien que l'un des camps étant maitre de cours 

Toujours gagne pendant que!’autre perd toujours. 


V. K. 





“OUR VILLAGE” AND “THE 
INITIALS.” 








Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. New 
Edition. First and Second Series. Two 
Volumes. (H. G. Bohn.) 

The Initials. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Quits,” &e. Sixth Edition. (Bentley.) 


HE south-of-England =e How calm | 
and sweet it looks as it breaks on you | 
through a rift of the chalk of the southern 
downs. You leave the bright shimmer of | 
the silver sea, dip down into the basin of an 
ancient ocean, its long slopes stubble-bare 
and brown; then up the undulating hill, | 
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| begs off condemned kittens, nurses sick duetlings 


brightened by a patch of fresh turnip-green, 
bordered by a blaze of poppies; and, when 
rou have passed the scantily-wooded lane 

eyond—closed in, as you fancy, by that 
great white scar in your front—you turn and 
see the rich flat Wealden before you, and, 
set in the frame of the hills, the square- 
towered church and homesteads of the village 
at peace at your feet. The sheep-bells near 
ring its lullaby; and you are well content 
to believe it the homo of all that is simple, 
beautiful, and true. None the less sweet do 
those Berkshire villages look, to one of which 
Miss Mitford took our fathers in 1824, before 
some of us, whom she now takes there too, were 
born. Suppose you and adozen companions 
have been stimulated by that charming 
‘Scouring of the White Horse” into a desire 
to see the hill of that noble animal, with its 
forelegs detached from its body, and its muzzle 
like a duck’s beak—or a dragon’s, shall we 
say? Your first night, about twelve, for want 
of inns you take refuge in a cattleless straw- 
yard. The knowing men crouch under the hay- 
rick outside; three sit on a felled tree; and 
the rest have to burrow like pigs into the 
straw of the yard—luckily clean, but a very 
poor blanket against the sharp spring night- 
air. At half-past three the rickmen unearth, 
or rather unstraw you, with assurances that 
early rising is the custom of the country; 
and, as in the breaking dawn you tramp the 
long hill-road to your nine-mile distant inn 
in hopes of your breakfast, and sce below 
you the quiet villages, one after the other 
sending up their solitary line of bluo smoke 
to the sky, you do wish, take our word for 
it, to be in a cosy Berkshire home. Well, 
= soon are there, so far as an inn is a 

ome; and how you appreciate the country 
beer, chickens, eggs, bacon, &c., may be 
better imagined than described, while the 
brown hair and mauve ribbons, smiles and 
eyes of the landlord’s daughter must needs 
be left to the reader’s fancy. 

It is fortunate that the task of describing 
‘*country scenery and country manners, as 
they exist in a sinall village in tho south of 
England,” fell to one of such a spirit as Mary 
Russell Mitford evidently was. We have 
never read her life, and know nothing of her 
beyond her loving description of Mrs. Bar- 
rett Browning, and the present book; but 
the internal evidence of these is enough to 
show what a sweet sunshiny nature she was 
of. Positively, as you read the pages, you 
fancy the scent of the violets, cowslips, and 
woodroof rise from them; and blue-eyed 
Lizzy and pretty greyhound May seem to 
prattle and frisk about you. It is a book 
that Washington Irvings in America and our 
colonies will read with longing delight, 

icturing to themselves their forefathers’ 
won homes. And what a treasure it 
will be to our descendents! Just think 
how we should delight in a_ book of 
the kind about the homes of Shakespeare’s 
time, or another as fresh and sweet to 
fill in the clear outline that bright old 
Chaucer has left us. Truly Mr. Ruskin has 
said few wiser things than when he advised 
all people of the second rank, who came short 
of the highest gifts of imagination, to describe 
in print and letter, honestly and lovingly, 
what they saw, to leave a record of their time 
and circumstance to those that are to follow 
them. And, soon after Keats and Shelley 
had gone, in the year that Byron died, and 
Milton’s Christian Doctrine was discovered, 
in the year that ‘‘ will ever be memorable, 
for the sake of the benefit secured to the 
manufacturing classes by the new man of 
the new time” [Huskisson], it is a happy 
thing that Miss Mitford told to the world 
what she saw in ‘‘ Our Village.’’ She seems 
to describe herself and her lot in the last 
paragraphs of ‘‘ Olive Hathaway” :— 

There’s a magic about her placid smile and her 
sweet low voice ; no sulkiness of bird or beast can 
resist their influence. And Olive hath abundanss 
of pets in return, from my greyhound Mayflower, 
downwards; and, indeed, takes the whole animal 
world under her protection, whether pets or no ; 

’ 
will give her last penny to prevent an unlucky 
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urchin from taking a bird’s nest ; and is cheated 
and laughed at for her tender-heartedness, as is the 
way of the world in such cases. Yes, Olive will 
certainly be an old maid, and a happy one,— 
content and humble, and cheerful and beloved! 
What can woman desire more? 

Not a husband, certainly, we think; for the 
selfish beings always want all the brightest 
and warmest of the sunshine for themselves, 
and now we get it, instead, over every man, 
woman, and child, bird, beast, scene, and 
flower about the village. Whether itis ‘‘ that 
sad dog the cobbler,” beautiful Hannah, the 
ticked puppy, or the sloppy thaw—all are 
a-glow with the warm tint of the writer’s 
happy spirit. See how she throws herself 
into ‘‘ the county cricket-match :’’— 


Oh, how well we fielded! and how well we 
bowled! Samuel Long is a slow bowler, George 
Simmons a fast one, and the change from Long’s 
lobbing to Simmon’s fast balls posed them com- 
pletely. Poor simpletons! they were always wrong, 
expecting the slow for the quick, and the quick for 
the slow. Well, we went in. And what were our 
innings! Guess again!—guess! A hundred and 
sixty-nine! In spite of soaking showers and 
wretched ground, where the ball would not run a 
yard, we headed them by a hundredand forty-seven. 
And then they gave in. And well they might. 
ee What a glorious sensation it is to be for 
five hours together winning—winning—winning ! 
always feeling what a whist-player feels when he 
takes up four honours, seven trumps ! 


Tom Cordery, the poacher, audacious urchin 
Bill, gawky Mr. Morris, &c., &c., are all 
sketched in with the same bright colour ; and 
the radical Cranley cobbler—we hope it was 
the Surrey Cranley where we robbed an 
orchard once—who saves his country by 
forming one of the glorious majority of 
seven, by which a silent, stupid, and respect- 
able Whig Brown ousts an equally silent 
and stupid Tory Smith—sits for a special 
sketch. We should like to print half the 
book by way of extract, or at least abstract 
half the stories; but, as that cannot be, 
we must just bid the reader buy the book, 
read ‘‘ A Christmas Party,” and then all 
the other stories and descriptions. If 
ne knows the smell of a cowslip, or has 
ever walked in spring with a bright fair 
ig dear to him as you like—down a 

urrey lane, its green banks glowing with 
primroses and oxalis (‘‘ kiss-me-quick,” the 
natives wisely call the plant), we think 
** Our Village” will remind him of the one 
by its simple sweetness, and the other by its 
joyous brightness. 

It is a curious change to turn to ‘‘ The 
Initials,” and its land where they brew 
Bavarian beer. 

““We have a very fine nature here !” 

Hamilton looked puzzled, or she thought him 
a little deaf, for she spoke louder as she said, “ A 
very beautiful nature !’’ He bowed and coloured 
slightly. 

“ Mamma will say our prospects are very good,” 
said the younger lady in explanation. 

**Ha! prospects!” he repeated. 

“ What you call lanskip—paysage ? Is not good 
English? No?” 

“Oh, very good English,” he answered. 


Now although we are prepared to be- 
lieve that the “ nature” is very fine, yet 
the change from the village sun to the 
Bavarian grey is as great as from Turner’s 
‘*Lausanne Lake” to his ‘‘ Llanthony Abbey.” 
Nevertheless, that Englishmen can appreciate 
one as well as the other, let the ‘‘ sixth edi- 
tion” on the title-page of ‘‘ The Initials’ tes- 
tify. One is glad to see how one’s haughty, 
rich young countryman works the nonsense 
out of himself, and marries his landlady’s 
daughter, who has brought up his tray and 
cooked his broth, and likes fine pocket- 
handkerchiefs, but who is his equal in 
mind and soul, and a fit match for an 
English gentleman. But the quiet half- 
tints of the picture, the slow following- 
out of every detail, present a curious 
contrast to the glow and briskness of 
the English authoress. However, as the 
scenes are all in a land where the people 
wear, or used to wear, their coat waist- 
buttons between their shoulders, and you 











have to say ‘‘thank you” to the man to 
whom you give up the girl you’ve been 
waltzing with, the damsel looking ‘‘ delighted 
at this most approved mode of publicly doing 
her homage,” one mustn’t be surprised if 
things are not managed in exactly English 
fashion. The short accounts of Bavarian 
customs ; the wreathing graves on All Saint’s 
Day; the fair, with its noise, and talking, and 
bargaining ; the ‘‘ mariages de convenance ; 
the target shooting-match; the factory and 
scenes of home life,—are very interesting in a 
quiet way, and very fresh and real to one 
who, like the reviewer, does not know them 
in their own land. A quiet paddlo on the 
river at evening is yery enjoyable, though 
you like a gallop on the downs better, the 
sea-air blowing about you, and your old 
horse snorting with delight as he rushes at a 
furze-bush that reminds him of a stiff hedge 
between him and the hounds. 








SPEECHES AND LETTERS OF 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Speeches, Lectures, and letters by Wendell 
Phillips. (Boston: James Redpath ; London : 
Triibner & Co.) 


GOOD deal has been said in England 

about the bunkum talked in American 
speeches, the incessant flattery that their 
orators pour forth on their hearers, and the 
necessity they are under of glorifying the 
material greatness of the States. Not less 
has been said of the rabid fanaticism of the 
abolitionists. We were prepared, then, for 
some exaggeration, some bad taste, some 
pandering to popular passion in the speeches 
of ‘‘ the rabid fanatic, Wendell Phillips,” as 
wo have often heard him called. But what 
do we find? Take a sample from the speech 
on ‘‘ Lincoln’s Election,” dated November 
1860 :— 

The saddest thing in the Union meetings of last 
year was the constant presence, in all of them, of 
the clink of coin, the whir of spindles, the dust 
of trade. You would have imagined it was an in- 
surrection of pedlars against honest men. Mr. 
Everett at Fanueil Hall, when he sought for the 
value of the Union, could only bewail the loss of 
our “commercial intercourse,” the certainty of 
“hostile tariffs,’ and danger to the “navy”! 
And this is literally all the merits of the Union 
which he catalogues! No; I do him injustice. 
He does ask, trembling, in case of disunion, 
“ Where, O where, will be the flag of the United 
States?” Well, I think the Historical Society 
had better take it for their Museum. . . . But 
I must confess those pictures of the mere indus- 
trial value of the Union made me profoundly 
sad. I look, as, beneath the skilful pencil, trait 
after trait leaps to glowing life, and ask at last, Is 
this all? Where are the nobler elements of 
national purpose and life? Is this the whole 
fruit of ages of toil, sacrifice, and thought,—those 
cunning fingers, the overflowing lap, labour vocal 
on every hill side, and commerce whitening every 
sea—all the dower of one haughty, overbearing 
race? The zeal of the Puritan, the faith of the 
Quaker, a century of Colonial health, and then 
this large civilization, does it result only in a 
workshop,—fops melted in baths and perfumes, 
and men grim with toil? MRaze out, then, the 
Eagle from our banner, and paint instead Niagara 
used as a cotton-mill? O no! not such the 
picture my glad heart sees when I look forward. 
Once plant deep in the nation’s heart the love of 
right, let there grow out of it the firm purpose of 
duty, and then from the higher plane of Christian 
manhood we can put aside, on the right hand and 
the left, these narrow, childish, and mercenary 
considerations. 


Are these the words of a fanatic ? om | 
they not be the words of a strong-hearted, 
clear-sighted man, of whom we can think 
that, whatever may be the peculiarities of 
his creed, and whether they can be accepted 
as they are or not, he is a teacher of his 
nation, and a pilot of some of its thoughts 
through the storm? Or look at his portrait. 
It is that of an able, gentle, cultivated 
Englishman, with those deep-set, far-looking 
eyes that your sea-side physician picks you 
out a pilot by. The head of a good and wiso 
man, reminding one of Charles Darwin’s, 
shall we say? Not a man surely to talk 
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twaddle, or bunkum, but to see distinctly 
the port he himself thinks safe, and make 
straight for it, and tell his crew, in plain 
and simple words, how to get there. The 
man’s faith, too, in the power of ideas; his 
certainty that, if Northern belief and freedom, 
and Northern intelligence—with all their 
drawbacks—are left side by side with 
Southern slavery and ignorance, they must 
prevail and conquer ;—have acertain superb- 
ness in them, coming, as they do, from one 
who looks back on thirty-two years of perse- 
cution, and, till lately, seemingly resultless 
toil. He knows the want of his country. 


You cannot save men by machinery. What 
India and France and Spain wanted was live men ; 
and that is what we want to-day—men who are 
willing to look their own destiny and their own 
responsibilities in the face. ‘‘ Grant me to see, and 
Ajax asks no more.” The intelligent, 
thoughtful, and determined gaze of twenty mil- 
lions of Christian people,—there is nothing, ro 
institution wicked and powerful enough to be able 
to stand against it. 


The whole of Mr. Phillips’s anti-slavery 
speeches, before the breaking out of the war, 
are moral-force speeches; but, when the 
South chose war, then the tone changed, and 
the abolitionist said, ‘‘ Let them have it; 
but with no ninety days’ nonsense—gird 
yourselves for battle to the death.” The 
following passage from a speech ‘‘ On the 
State of the Country,” delivered in tho 
spring of the present year, has a ring in it 
that will impress all readers who can look at 
the American struggle, not necessarily as 
partisans for the present of the North or the 
South, but at a long range of history :— 


This war will never be ended by an event. It 
will never come to a conclusion by a great battle. 
It is too deep in its sources; it is too wide in its 
influence for that. The great struggle in England 
between democracy and nobility lasted from 1640 
to 1660, taking a king’s life in its progress, and 
yet failed for the time. The great struggle between 
the same parties in France began in 1789, and it 
is not yet ended. Our own Revolution began in 
1775, and never, till the outbreak of the French 
Revolution concentrated the attention of the 
monarchies of Europe, was this country left in 
peace. And it will take ten or twenty years to 
clear off the scar of such a struggle. Prepare 
pees for a life-long enlistment. God has 
aunched this Union on a voyage whose only port 
is Liberty ; and, whether the President relucts, or 
whether the cabin-boys conspire, it matters not,— 
absolute justice holds the helm, and we never 
shall come into harbour until every man under the 
flag ig free. 

Mr. Phillips sees clearly that what the 
North has to overcome in the South is not 
only Lee’s army, but the confirmed Southern 
state of mind. He sees that the war for an 
idea—Southern independence—has raised tho 
slaye-breeders and buyers into something 
like nobleness and real life, and that so far 
peace would be a loss to them. But never- 
theless, he maintains, freedom must be estab- 
lished and slavery annihilated ; and therefore, 
if the Northcan conquer the Southern army, it 
must hold the Southern States till they have 
learnt the lesson of free schools, a free press, 
and equal justice. As to Mr. Abe Lincoln’s 
scheme of exporting the blacks, that, he says, 
would be depriving the North of the material 
it most needs to work with. The black is 
the working man of the South, the brother 
mechanic of the Yankee—are you to serid 
away the very man you cannot do without ? 
No—the South must be colonized by the 
North. The land, says Mr.} Phillips, must 
be confiscated if necessary—at any rate sold 
with a guaranteed title to the Massachusetts 
manor New Yorker—and ploughshares, seeds, 
schools, sewing-machines, and the men who 
mean equal right for black and white must 
follow. We confess that the problem, as so 
stated by Mr. Phillips, does not look very 
inviting to us, who have heard se much of 
= Southern ae = the Northern 

ragging vulgarity; but the reply from the 
Abelitionists would doubtless : that any 
man, who has manliness enough left to value 
an honest man, though vulgar, above one 
with refined manners, who would sell his own 
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daughter or mistress, will not shrink from 
accepting all the turmoil of the issue. Mr, 
Phillips does not think the work an easy one. 
Suppose the South conquered and slavery 


abolished—that, he says, will be but the | 


beginning of the problem. 

There remains behind the still greater and more 
momentous problem, whether we have the strength, 
the balance, the virtue, the civilization, to absorb 
six millions of ignorant, embittered, bedeviled 
Southerners, and transmute them into honest, 
decent, educated, well-behaved, Christian me- 
chanics, worthy to be the brothers of New 
England Yankees. 


The way and means to this end on the part 
of the North are, according to Mr. Phillips, to 
do as England did in 1640—that is, get rid 
gradually of those men in public places who 
do not believe in progress, but mean to live 
in the past, and in their stead bring to the 
front men who are earnest in the present. 
Layer after layer of the superficialities and 
officialities of the Northern body- politic must 
be peeled off as useless, until, as he expresses 
it, you get to the sound core ‘of civil and 
military purpose, the earnest belief, the sin- 
gle-hearted intense devotion to victory, the 
entire belief in justice which can cope with 
Stonewall Jackson. Never till then shall 
we succeed.” Meantime, he concludes, let 
the legislature take one step further, and = 
‘an act of Congress abolishing slavery wher- 
ever our flag waves.”’ Hereare his last words :— 

Never until we welcome the negro, the foreigner, 
all races as equals, and, melte2 together in a common 
nationality, hurl them all at despotism, will the 
North deserve triumph or earn it at the hands of 
ajust God. But the North willtriamph. I hear 
it. Do you remember in that disastrous siege in 
India, when the Scotch girl raised her head from 
the pallet of the hospital, and said to the sickening 
hearts of the English, “I hear the bagpipes; the 
Campbells are coming,”’ and they said, “ Jessie, it 
is delirium.” “ No, 1 know it; [heard it far off.” 
And in an hour the pibroch burst upon their glad 
ears, and the banner of England fioated in triumph 
over their heads. So I hear in the dim distance 
the first notes of the jubilee rising from the hearts 
of the millions. Soon, very soon, you shall hear 
it at the gates of the citadel, and the Stars and 
Stripes shall guarantee liberty for ever from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. 

Even those who can like neither this book 
nor its author, and who will still regard his 
influence as that of a fanatic, will be helped, 
we believe, to a truer estimate of the cause 
of the war, and of the complexity of passions 
which it involves, by reading speeches so full 
of feryid conviction and eloquent prophecy. 








OUR GARDEN FRIENDS AND FOES. 


Our Garden Friends and Foes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.8. (Routledge, Warne, 
and Routledge.) 


Poecu. books on subjects combining 
both instruction and reproof are still but 
few in number; and the list of subjects requir- 
ing such treatment is far from being ex- 
hausted. The elimination of the evil element 
from out the good, in what may be termed 
the domestic life of the garden, has not pre- 
viously been attempted in this country, save 
in papers contributed to periodicals; chief 
among which are those of the late Mr. Curtis, 
published in the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, and a similar series which 
has more recently appeared in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Our transatlantic friends have 
been better instructed; for Dr. Emmons 
devotes the fifth volume of his ‘‘ Agriculture 
of New York” to an elaborate dissertation 
upon the subject, while they have a still bet- 
ter guide in the ‘‘ Treatise upon some of the 
Insects injurious to Vegetation,” by Dr. 
Thaddeus Harris, a new edition of which 
was revised last year by Professor Agassiz. 
On the continent the communications of 
M. Boisgiraud to the Revue Zoologique have 
been of like service. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the im- 

rtance of the question, whether as regards 
its practical bearing, or the large philo- 
sophical views inyolyed. Considerations of 
the latter section Mr. Wood wisely defers till 





a larger amount of observations shall have 
been made. Possibly many phenomena 
which belong to the subject are traceable to 
simple causes; and those comprised within 
the group relating to the spread and distri- 
bution of creatures hurtful, or the reverse, in 
the economy of the garden, are due to local 
ones, sometimes within our power to modify 
or altogether repress. Nebulous patches, so 
to speak, of insect life may in some years be 
mapped out as shrouding the clearness of the 
crops with a haze of whirring wings, or dark- 
ening vegetation with a smut of noxious 
crawlers. One year the fernshaw, or bracken 
clock beetle (Phyllopertha horticola), eats up 
the produce of the garden; another, cock- 
chafers come down upon us with a locust- 
like power of devastation; while the plant 
growth of a third summer may vanish before 
the omnivorous ravages of lepidopterous 
caterpillars. We seize the ground by a 
divinely-appointed law, but we cannot pay 
off the claims of its prior occupants. That 
patch of ground is not your garden, my 
friend; you are but the distracted manager of 
many interests, antagonistic to each other, 
and some in antagonism to you. A portion 
of your co-inheritors will settle down on the 
spot and work zealously; the starling will 
clear the ground of noxious grubs, and the 
weasel will hunt your mice as surely as a 
good hound follows a fox. Others, though 
meaning well, will give you trouble. Mr. 
Shareholder Mole, in extirpating your 
worms, will undermine the common pro- 
perty; and the good which swallows do will 
hardly reconcile your lady-wife to the un- 
sightliness of their nests. But, while pro- 
tecting these, in a greater or less degree, you 
will have to be on the alert to prevent more 
distant shareholders, as the ‘‘ warrener,”’ or 
‘* parker,” or ‘‘ gypsy” rabbit, from making 
mischievous raids upon the common stock, and 
hundreds of grub-kind, both residential and 
vagrant, from giving gastronomic perform- 
ances with the entire strength of the company. 
If we assemble our garden friends, we shall 
find some unfamiliar faces among their ranks. 
The hornet is on the side of goodness, for he 
is a fierce slayer of wasps; the humble bee 
is a useful ally; and even ants should be 
protected, unless their nests become too 
numerous. Still better-behaved is the great 
family of the Ichneumon flies, which are so 
friendly as to lay their eggs in the bodies of 
our cabbage-grubs, and so cause them to 
perish. Some of the beetle tribe are with us, 
as the Golden Ground Beetle (Carabus 
auratus), which feeds upon the cockchafer, 
with such a terrible apparatus for seizing 
and tearing, that, compared with it, the fangs 
of the lion are small and feeble. All flesh- 
eating beetles should be protected. From 
henceforth let spiders flourish! Well known 
as friends of the garden, as they have long 
been, we hope no lady, when she reads—as 
every lady, no doubt, will—the clear state- 
ment in their fayour given by Mr. Wood, 
will put any unlucky member of the “ ugly’ 
family to death, if she finds its wondrously- 
spun web upon her rose-trees, or across an 
échillon of her paling. Mr. Blackwell’s late 
contribution to the publications of the Ray 
Society has done much to clear away the 
idea that the spider is a foe to the gardener. 
Let us now call up our bird-friends. Owls, 
kestrel-hawks, and that most determined in- 
sect-hunter, the goatsucker, are on the right 
side; and, if the swallow tribe could be granted 
house-room under some eaves where the unti- 
diness of their domestic arrangement would 
not offend a love of cleanliness, by all means 
protect and cherish them. The robin and 
the wren we can admit; but, when the thrush 
and the blackbird plead, in the sweetest of 
their song-notes, to be called friends by those 
in whose ears they pour their choicest music, 
we have to pause, for the decision is not an 
easy one to give. Market-gardeners care but 
little for songs, when the singer is robbing 
them; but we are inclined to ask whether 
the performer is not entitled to a small per- 
centage of the fruit he has saved from the 
lin teeth (28,000 in number!) of the 
snail? till more nearly touching the 
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feelings of the agriculturist is the question 
whether the rook can be classed as a friend 
orafoe. True, that it scarifies the turf, and 
pecks away among the young corn; but for 
what?’ Even for the ie of the larve, 
which are silently cutting away at the tender 
rootlets, slowly consuming the plant, and 
thus blighting all the hopes of the husband- 
man. It is the instinct of the bird to seek 
out the unseen marauders; what cares he if 
corn-shoots of tenderest green are rooted up 
and tossed aside in the hurry of his search ? 
The object of the bird is not to eat the grass, 
but the grub which destroys it; and the 
detection of grass-roots in its stomach no 
more proves it a plant-feeder than—to use 
an excellent simile of Mr. Wood’s—the saw- 
dust which clings to the beef-bone crunched 
and swallowed by the lion at the Zoological 
Gardens proves the animal to be axylophagist, 

Our best friend is probably the starling. 
A tower for starlings is one of the kindly- 
conceived and well-executed plans of Mr. 
Waterton, and the erection of such a building 
would speedily be followed by its occupancy. 
Year by year, the ‘‘ little bird” group come 
flocking to our homestead and gardens, asso- 
ciated also with a controversy which, in a 
similar periodicity, crops out upon the surface 
of our social current. Can we not read an 
answer to all the evil accusations brought 
against them by the aid of the same natural 
light which, in the case of the rook, chased 
away all ideas of malicious depredation ? 
What cares the finch or the sparrow for the 
young buds of your fruit-trees when on 
search for the grubs which lie concealed 
therein? Your obtuse senses would never 
detect the insidious miner eating his way to 
the daylight through the vitality of the bud. 
Had he completed his work, and gone through 
the changes prescribed by Nature, a hundred 
grubs would next season have represented, 
by a hundred biting and cutting energies, 
the one whose career of evil your — 
sparrow cut short. ‘To those who are still 
sceptical, Mr. Wood recommends that, instead 
of a gun, a field-glass should be levelled at a 
feeding sparrow, for by its use he was able 
to determine that the gooseberry grubs and 
not the gooseberries were the objects of its 
search. But, alas! our friend of the en 
is a foe to us in the field. No doubt that he 
is an eater of pea-shoots and of newly-sprung 
wheat-blades. Can it be that our agricul- 
tural necessities have vitiated his taste ? 

Righteously indignant, as a good man 
should be, is our author upon the existence 
of ‘‘ bird-murder, as represented by the work 
of sparrow-clubs.” ‘ Destroy the birds,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘our best friends, who fight for 
us against the destructive insect hosts !” 
But in the family of the finch there are some 
black sheep. Eyen Mr. Wood can say but 
little in favour of the bullfinch, or yet of 
the chaffinch. ‘Tit-mice are among the best 
of ‘little birds,” though orchard-keepers 
hold yet to a contrary opinion, which obser- 
vation has long shown to be worthless. 

In all this amiable work our bird-friends 
have coadiutors among the reptilia and mam- 
malia. The blind worm feeds upon slugs; 
and we haye even a kindly word to say to 
the viper, ‘‘Insomuch as thou art a mice- 
killer, go thy way, poor beastie; there is 
room enough in the world for thee and me !” 
Toads and frogs make themselves ready to 
battle with insect-kind as soon as eventide 
sets in ; while hedgehogs, shrews, and weasels 
hold steady watch by day. 

Now let our foesapproach. First come the 
Rodentia, tinged with the blackest crimes, 
direful mischief-makers all, while even the 
mole, so beneficial in the field, is a distracting 
pest inagarden. Of the few birds which are 
ranged against us, we have already spoken ; 
so we have only to summon the slugs, snails, 
woodlice, and insects, And truly they are 
the thorns in the flesh of the horticulturist. 
Certainly, snails eat earth-worms ; but, alas ! 
they eat strawberries as well ; and what will 
not insects eat? It is a painful task to 
chronicle all their misdoings, from the ravages 
of cockchafers to the incessant suction which 
turns an aphis into a bottle of plant-juice. 
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Tf we had: not the friendly help of the birds 
we should combat with their tiny hosts to 
little purpose. We have too long refused 
belief in the quiet kindly aid of our allies ; 
let us do so no longer. 

Thus we briefly sketch the contents of the 
book. Mr. Wood stands in no need of praise; 
he has always done good work in a good way ; 
and, as a thoughtful naturalist, it would be 
difficult to find his like among those who 
deyote themselves to the popularization of 
the study. What Mr. Waterton is to the 
smaller circle of educated lovers of nature, 
Mr. Wood is to his thousands of readers, who 
are scattered over the land. No man is more 
to be envied than he who is enabled by posi- 
tion and acquirements to disseminate truth ; 
and few make a better use of such opportu- 
nities than the Rey. J. G. Wood. G.E. R. 
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definition of the name as ‘‘a description of 
the earth,” or ‘‘a description of the surface 
of the earth,” were ready to throw into it 
almost any fact in natural history that came 
to hand. In the works on Geography of 
higher pretension it was usual to put at the 
commencement a sketch of Astronomy; and 
in the description of a country, a complete 
natural history of its minerals, plants, and 
animals was not regarded as out of place. 
The mistake was reflected and aggravated in 
the smaller books on the subject which were 
written for the use of schools. 

We have not yet got practically clear of 
this confusion. But it is not now likely to be 
called in question, as a formal statement, 
that the true meaning of Geography is, a 
description of the Earth considered as the 
abode of the human race. The science thus 
finds its centre in man, as he is influenced 
by the terrestrial conditions in which he is 
placed by his Creator. It properly takes no 
cognisance of any fact in natural history which 
has not some evident connexion with the 
welfare of human creatures. With the 
classifications and theories of Mineralogy, 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, or Astronomy, 
it has nothing to do. But keeping this in 
view, a particular fact which may have before 
belonged exclusively to some one of those 
sciences may fall within the sphere of 
Geography, owing to some fresh discovery 
respecting its use, or to the progress of 
civilization. Coal, for instance, had it been 
applied to no use, would have had no 
scientific place except in Mineralogy and 
Geology. But, when Marco Polo, in the 
thirteenth century, found it in China, and 
described it as a black stone which the 
Chinese were in the habit of burning in their 
houses, its existence became an important 
fact in Geography. Had Humboldt merely 
described the Mauritia palm as one of the 
countless kinds of tree which grow in the 
valley of the Orinoco, something would have 
been added to our knowledge of Botany ; but, 
when he tells us that the Guarani Indians 
owe shelter, bed, board, and clothing to that 
single tree, some account of it properly 
belongs to a geographical description of that 
part of the world—not, indeed, such a 
description as a botanist requires, but such 
as may enable us to understand the uses 
to which the different parts of the plant are 
put by the Guaranis. 

It follows that, in a work on Geography, 
the treatment of natural objects should be in 
accordance with their importance to the con- 
dition of man. Ifa mineral serves his pur- 
pose in any useful art, or if it forms (as in 
the case of the precious metals) an important 
element in the intercourse between man and 
man; if a plant furnishes him with food, or 
with materials for clothing or shelter, or if it 
exists in such quantities, and under such 
conditions, as to affect the climate of the place 
in which he dwells; or if a native animal 
serves him for burden or draft, or yields him 
food or clothing, or if it puts him or his pro- 
perty in danger by its destructive powers—a 
geographical description of the country in 
which it exists would not be complete with- 
out a notice of it. 

It must, however, be admitted that, al- 
though the limitation of Geography as a 
science may thus be laid down, and should 
never be lost sight of, it is not always easy 
to draw a trenchant line to mark what should 
be excluded from a geographical description. 
Objects not known to possess any influence 
on the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
country in which they exist may be fairly 
entitled to a notice in consequence of their 
rare and striking character—such, for ex- 
ample, as the Giant’s Causeway or the caves 
of Adelsberg. And, in regard to certain 
particulars in Astronomy, Meteorology, and 
other sciences, the line of strict geographical 
description may sometimes be exceeded out 
of regard to the probable ignorance of readers. 

Geography, as a branch of education, has 
been by far more successfully cultivated in 
our National and Training Schools under 
inspection than in our Grammar Schools. 
A majority of the best elementary books on 
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the subject have been written by teachers 
who are engaged in national education. 
It has been the one subject in which the 
children of the poor haye been better in- 
structed than the children of the rich. Many 
of the true friends of education haye been 
inclined to think that too much time and 
pains have been expended on it, more especi- 
ally in our ‘Training Schools. It is possible 
that the Inspectors may have indulged their 
own taste in giving a prominence to the sub- 
ject beyond what it really deserves. But it 
cannot be doubted that it has a greater prac- 
tical value for our poorer countrymen than it 
has for the poor of other countries. Our 
relations with distant parts of the world 
affect us all; but none have such a personal 
interest in what concerns emigration as our 
oor. 

Astothe right mode of teaching Geography, 
it appears to us that we may with advantage 
distinguish three stages of instruction, each 
having its own object in reference to the 
mind of the pupil, and its own mode of treat- 
ing the subject-matter. In the first stage 
the aim should be to excite in the pupil a 
lively human interest in geographical facts, 
and so to work on his imagination as to give 
him a sense of the reality of men and women, 
boys and girls, living a great way off, who 
widely differ from himself in appearance and 
colour, who live in a different manner, and 
who are surrounded by different objects. To 
carry out this purpose in schools, wall-pic- 
tures and oral teaching would be better than 
books. What seems to us to be required 
is a series of thirty or forty pictures, boldly 
drawn and coloured, of sufficient size, repre- 
senting such scenes as Laplanders with their 
raindeer, Arabs with their camels, Guaranis 
ina groye of Mauritia palms, the canals of 
Venice, the rafts of Bankok, and the Bay of 
Naples. We are not aware that any series 
of the kind exists which is worthy of notice. 
For home use, several books and series of 
books have been published, more or less 
carrying out the same view. Our own child- 
hood owed a debt of gratitude to Priscilla 
Waketield’s ‘‘ Sketches of Human Manners ”’ 
and to Mr. Taylor’s ‘‘Scenes in LKurope, 
Asia, Africa, and America,” though the 
books were of an inferior stamp even in the 
day in which they were written, and are now 
out of print and almost forgotten. Peter 
Parley’s books, at a later period, have done 
some service. They have more life in them 
than their predecessors ; but in other respects 
their merit is not much greater. In what- 
ever mode the instruction belonging to this 
stage is given, there should be no attempt to 
render it complete. The knowledge com- 
municated by such means as we have indicated 
must necessarily be fragmentary. It is only 
necessary that it should be correct as far as 
it goes, and that it should be conveyed in the 
liveliest manner. 

The second stage of geographical instruc- 
tion might be called the catechetical stage. 
Its main object should be to teach the names 
and relative situations of the great divisions 
of the land and water, with the most important 
mountain-chains and rivers, and of the prin- 
cipal political divisions, with the chief towns. 
At the commencement of it, the child may 
have a few lessons on a terrestrial globe, to 
show him in a broad and simple way how 
portions of the surface of the earth are repre- 
sented in maps. He may also be taught, by 
the comparison of a raised map of some 
rather mountainous region with a good 
engraved map of the same, to trace the 
connexion of the drainage of the land with 
its hills and mountains. In his subsequent 
studies, if he is well instructed, and supplied 
with good common maps, he will not require 
either a globe or raised maps. 

It will be in this stage of his progress that 
the pupil will need a systematic book in 
whisk he should get up his lessons as he gets 
them up in learning the grammar of a lan- 
guage. The book should contain nothing 
which goes beyond the mind of an ordinary 
boy, and it should be as free as is consistent 
with methodical clearness from technical 
language. But it must possess a certain 
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completeness, since a large proportion of 
learners will never go beyond it in the way 
of regular study. If the writer is at once a 
good geographer and a practiséd teacher, he 
may redeem his work from utter dryness; 
but, if it is to serve its proper purpose well, 
it cannot be made into an _ interesting 
reading-book. If it contains sketches of 
Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
or of Astronomy as connected with the 
earth, they are to be regarded rather as 
helps for the teacher than as lessons for the 
learner, and they should be placed at the 
end of the book, not at the beginning. 

The books named in the first division of 


from 1803, when the war with France was renewed, 
to 1809. “The narrative,” he tells us, ‘ was 
written in the West Indies, in 1810, at the previous 
suggestion, and for the sole amusement, of my own 
family. With the view of leaving my children a 
memento of their father’s juvenile adventures, I 
have since revised it, and formed the idea of com- 
mitting it to the press, should more competent 


_ judges not deem such a course presumptuous.” 


| The earlier part of the volume is rather prolix ; 


| but, as the reader proceeds, the interest increases, 


the list prefixed to this article are all calcu- | 
lated, with more or less success, to serve as | 


text-books for the catechetical stage of geo- 
graphical instruction. There is not one of 


them which quite comes up to our view of | 


what a perfect school-book should be; but 


several of them have considerable merit. Of | 


the smaller works, Mr. Johns’s ‘‘ Elements of 
Geography” appears to be marked by its 
accuracy, clearness, and careful selection of 
matter; but it is, perhaps, somewhat dry. 
Mr. Lockhart’s ‘‘ Catechism of Geography” 
is quaintly written in question and answer, 
and professes to comprise Modern and Ancient 
Geography in 150 small pages. ‘The 
Young Pupil’s Easy Guide to Geography”’ is 
an old work, of some merit in its day, not 
very successfully modernized. Dr. Clyde’s 
‘‘ Elementary Geography” contains a great 
deal of information, rather inconyeniently 
compressed ; and its pages have a repulsive 
aspect from the frequent recurrence of tabu- 
lated matter, which, we believe, is never ac- 
ceptable to young readers. Among the books 
of a rather larger size, Dr. Cornwell’s 
‘** School Geography” is evidently the work 
of a thoughtful, practical teacher ; but it re- 
quires some corrections, and the introduction 
ought to be turned into a sequel. The same 
may be said, in the way of blame as well as of 
praise, of Anderson’s ‘‘ Modern Geography,” 
which is more attractive in its appearance. 

A few words will express all that we must 
now say respecting the third stage of geogra- 
phical study. It belongs for the most part 
to those who are, or who are to become, 
teachers, and to those who haye left school 
and desire to master the science for them- 
selves. Asa handbook for the use of such 
students, we can have no hesitation in re- 
commending Mr. William Hughes’s ‘‘ Manual 
of Geography” as the best with which we are 
acquainted. The matter of it is well selected; 
its composition is methodical and terse; and 
it has a very convenient index. The subject 
of Mathematical Geography has been judi- 
ciously treated by the same author in a 
separate work. The ‘‘ General Treatise on 
Geography,”’ edited by Messrs. Chambers, is 
a smaller work than Mr. Hughes’s‘‘ Manual,”’ 
and has the advantage of ‘‘a pronouncing 
and etymological index,”’ but not of an ordi- 
nary index. Mr. James Hewitt’s series of 
little monografhs and his ‘‘ Scripture Geo- 
graphy” are excellent in their way, and bear 
marks of the skill of an experienced teacher. 
As an introduction to Physical Geography in 
its connexion with History, we know of no 
work so interesting and comprehensive as 
Guyot’s ‘‘ Earth and Man,” although it has 
some grave faults. Professor Ramsay’s 
‘Lectures on the Physical Geography of 
Great Britain,” Dr. Maury’s ‘‘ Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Sea,” and Mr. W. Hughes’s 


“Geography of British History” are books | 


which no advanced student of Geography 
should fail to peruse. Mr. Bohn’s ‘ Pictorial 
Handbook of Modern Geography ”’ scarcely 
comes within the scope of this article; it is 
rather a useful book of reference than an 
educational manual. 
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Narrative of a Captivity, Escape, and Adven- 
tures in France and Flanders during the War. By 
Edward Boys, Captain R.N., when a Midshipman 
of his Majesty’s ship “Phebe.” (T. C. Newby. 
Pp. 333.)—TueE adventures of Captain Boys extend 


and becomes by-and-by exciting. The gallant 
captain very wisely abstains from anything that 
might be called fine writing; but he is not to be 
supposed on that accovnt destitute of all literary 
art. Many of his scenes are highly picturesque ; and 
the various interviews with Madame Derikre 
especially the last, when the warm-hearted creature 
has become old, penniless, and blind—are quite 
dramatic in their effect. We have, moreover, some 
capital glimpses of French military administration 
during the Empire, of the manner in which the 
French coast and its dependencies were guarded, 
and of the great straits Napoleon was put to in 
order to raise from an unwilling population both 
sailors and conscripts. 

The New Gospel of Peace according to St. Ben- 
jamin. (Manchester: Abel Heywood ; London: 
Bacon & Co. Pp. 42.)—From the days of the 
Stuarts, downwards, it has been no uncommon 
practice, when party politics ran high, for each 
party to expose the shortcomings and transgres- 
sions of the other in language modelled upon that 
of the sacred narrative ; and the closer the imita- 
tion, the greater the success, it was thought, of the 
writer. ‘Those who used this style, moreover, had 
not only the advantage of gibbeting their enemies, 
but also the privilege of nudging their friends and 
pricking them on to action. After such a type is 
the present squib written ; although, in the inter- 
ests of the North, the Anti-Slavery party is not 
allowed to go altogether scatheless. Take, for 
instance, the first four verses of Chapter VI., in 
which the President, physically and morally, is 
hit off in a dash or two. Verse 1. ‘ Now Abra- 
ham was honest; but he was not wise in his 
generation. 2. Likewise, also, of the chief-coun- 
sellors that he appointed, that one that was coun- 
sellor for the war brought only mischief and con- 
fusion; even so that Abraham, who was long- 
suffering and slow to anger, would sometimes put 
down his foot in wrath. 3. Now Abraham’s foot 
was heavy, but his head was light, and his knees 
were feeble. So his foot came down in the wrong 
place, or at the wrong time; or else it continued 
not down until the end was accomplished. 4. 
Wherefore he prevailed not. And he was called 
Abraham the well-meaning. And men pitied 
him.” The origin of the war is explained in the 
third chapter, some of the verses of which are 
rather happy, in their profane kind—verses 19 
and 26 for mstance :—‘‘ But the men of the South 
said, We will not let our Niggahs go free, for 
they are our chattels, even as our horses and our 
sheep, our swine and our oxen; and we will beat 
them, and slay them, and sell them, and no man 
shall gainsay us. We stand by the Great Coven- 
ant.” Verse 19: ‘“ Moreover, we are Tshivulree.” 
And “the Dimmichrats and the Pahdees joined 
themselves to the Tshivulree; and the Tshivul- 
ree of the South, and the men of the North, which 
called themselves Dimmichrats, and the Pahdees 
ruled the land of Unculpsalm for many years ; 
and they divided the spoil. And they had but 
one thought, even for the Niggah.” Verse 26: 
“Wherefore he was called the everlasting Niggah.” 

Teetotal Publications.—MR. PARTRIDGE has 
sent us: 1. The Brewer's Family ; or, the Expe- 
riences of Charles Crawford, By Mrs. Ellis, 
author of “ Women of England,’’ &c., a well- 
written tale of the joys and fears of a loving 
mother, watching over the wayward younger son 
_ of the family. His boyhood had been one of trust 
_ in her care and counsels ; but, led into temptation 
' as manhood approached, he fell into intemperate 
habits, from which he is rescued by the recollection 
of that early maternal love and care, and emigrates 
to Australia. He has promised his mother 
solemnly to amend; and he undergoes a self- 
imposed probation of five years, after which he 
returns to receive his mother’s blessing, “a total 
abstainer now, and a wiser and a better man.” 
The book is nicely printed, illustrated with eight 
plates, and prettily bound.—2. What Put my Pipe 
Out ; or, Incidents in the Life of a Clergyman ; 
with five illustrations by George Cruikshank. A 
very wishy-washy attempt, indeed, to put the pipe 
out, but containing some interesting facts and 
statistics connected with the history of tobacco, 
and the spread of smoking, and « recapitulation of 
the trite arguments against the use of tobacco 
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which appeared in the Lancet some years ago.— 
3. Nancy Whimble, the Gossip, and How she was 
Cured : a Story of Village Life.” By T.8. Arthur, 
the popular American author on domestic subjects, 
whose writings have a very large circulation on 
the other side of the Atlantic.—4. The Haunted 
House. By Eliza S. Oldham, with four illustra- 
tions. <A picture of drunkenness, and its conse- 
quences to the drunkard and those who should be 
dear to him.—<And 5. A very nicely got-up edition, 
with Gilbert’s clever illustrations, of the popular 
temperance historiette, Buy Your Own Cherries, 
by John W. Kirton, which appeared in the British 
Workman during last July. 

Romanizing in Music. From the Musical Stan- 
dard. (1l and 20, Paternoster Row. Pp. 8.)— 
THE tone of this clever brochure may be gathered 
from the following :—“ First, a paltry candle is 
placed, with a mean semblance of utility, upon the 
altar; then the chants are modified—again with 
the plea of usefulness—upon the Gregorian plan. 
At first, of course, a tunable relic is selected from 
the dust of ages, which is lauded, reiterated, and 
adopted as a stock-piece, soon to be followed by a 
crude train of imperfections. One thing strikes us 
as being very inexplicable : while the Romanizers 
of our Church are doing their utmost to depreciate 
music, and thus render it distasteful, the Catholic 
Church itself is keenly alive to the charms of 
musical excellence. What can surpass the grandeur, 
the beauty, and variety of Mozart and Haydn, 
Hummel and Beethoven, in their compositions for 
the Mass? Why do not our Romish clergy give 
us some of these glorious pieces? It is not 
Gregorian music that these Romanizing parsons 
care for in reality; they regard it as part and 
parcel of the formula which involves the Censer, 
the Host, and the Confessional in its soul-enslaying 
fascination.”’ 

The Southern Monthly Magazine. (Auckland: 
R. J. Creighton and A. Scales.) —Turs is the 
fifth number of the New Zealand magazine, 
whose appearance we have already mentioned and 
welcomed. In literary merit it seems equal to 
most of its colonial brethren; and, from the 
nature of a large portion of its contents, the 
publication affords valuable reading to the intend- 
ing emigrant. “ Waitara and the Native Ques- 
tion,” for instance, “On Maori Courage,” “ Out- 
buildings and Kitchen Gardens,” and “ A Landed 
Aristocracy for Northern New Zealand,” are all 
treated ably and sensibly. It is true the last- 
named is called by the author “A Day Dream ; ” 
but it appears to us a dream which any monied 
younger son, with brains as well as a pedigree, 


might very soon realize for himself to the very. 


letter. Of lighter articles we have sundry very 
readable poems ; “‘A Monthly Literary Review,” 
containing some pertinent remarks on a few of 


| our own literary dons; a tale cailed “‘ What Became 





of Him ?”’ in six chapters, and “‘ The Consequences 
of a Day with the Harriers” in four. We wish 
the Southern Monthly every success. 

History of the Plague of London (1665). By 
Daniel Defoe. (Longman, Green, & Co. Pp. 
206.)—Tuis reprint of the inimitable narrative of 
Defoe has been edited by J. 8. Laurie, and forms 
one of a series called the “ Entertaining Library.” 
The great object sought in this series is to Hw 
vide the young, and, generally speaking, the less 
educated portion of the community, with books 
which they will find readable,” or, in other words, 
with books which will furnish pleasure and amuse- 
ment. We attach considerable importance to the 
following short paragraph in the preface :—“ Spe- 
cial attention will be paid to the binding of the 
volumes. They will be prepared for being well 
thumbed. The type, also, in which they will be 
printed will be of the clearest and most distinct 
kind that can be procured.” In the volume 
before us the publishers have fulfilled their pro- 
mises; and the illustrations are of a kind which 
would do no discredit to a much more pretentious 
publication. One or two of them, indeed, are 
after the manner of Gustave Doré, and not 


| altogether unworthy of his spirit. 


| (Longman, Green, & Co. 





Handbook to the Calculator and Letter-Bor. 
By J. 8. Laurie, Editor of the ‘Graduated Series” 
and “Standard Series” of Reading Books, &c. 
Pp. 16.)—In the pre- 
vious work J. 8. Laurie is the careful editor; in 
the little “‘ handbook ’’ before us he is the not less 
indefatigable author. His system follows more that 
of De Morgan than of Colenso; and, if it is per- 


| fectly mastered by the teacher, the pupil will soon 


gain a clear and definite conception of the science 
of arithmetic. Mr. Laurie very truly says 
in his preface that “the object of imparting con- 
crete conceptions of numbers is imperfect! 
answered by the ball-frame or abacus, of whie 
the chief merit is its remarkable convenience.” 
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He obviates this by employing the counters in 
irregular groups. “On the other hand,” he says, 
“for the purpose of communicating a knowledge 
of notational value, the partitioned side of the lid is 
uired to be used along with the counters ;” 
and, although he describes at some length the 
method, it is clearly developed in the exercises. 
Kaufménnische Carrieren. Wahrheit und 
Dichtung aus dem Geschéftsleben. Von Gustav 
Hicker (Dresden : Kuntze.)—Tuts is one of the 
innumerable imitations of Gustav Freitag’s com- 
mercial novel which have flooded the now 
“practical” Germany. We in England have 
never been able to understand what made Freitag’s 
cleverly-written, but uncommonly absurd glorifica- 
tion of trade in rather a small way, go down in such 
a mannet. In fact, the three English translations of 
it, which appeared almost simultaneously, were all 
failures. The political state of Germany, and the 
utter want of any German novel (under nine stout 
octavos) fit for human reading, are the only expla- 
nation we can find for this startling phenomenon, 
Of the imitation before us we cannot say much 
either. It labours under the shortcomings of its 
original, without its small advantages. The author 
is not, however, without a certain degree of talent. 
“The firm which wished to get married” is a 
clever little sketch in its way, and the characters 
of the two partners, Druck and Leidlich, are not 
badly drawn. The saddest part of the book is a 
tale called “So geht’s; ein Still-leben”—the old 
story of a poor lonely clerk’s dreary life and 
miserable end. What on earth can make a writer 
choose and spin out a theme like this, grey in grey, 
without a single atom of hope or light, is more 
than we can comprehend. We can only recom- 
mend it as fit reading for the ensuing November 
season. 

C. F. Géschel, Vortrdge und Studien iiber Dante 
Alighieri. (Berlin: Herz.)—Fovur essays, col- 
lected and edited after the author’s death by his 
friends, form the bulk of the present contribu- 
tions to the great Dante-literature. They are en- 
titled, respectively, ‘‘ Dante Alighieri’s Visions in 
the Terrestrial Paradise on Easter-Day 1300 ;” 
“Daniel and Dante ; or, the Eagle and the Lark, 
and the Rest in the End ;” “ The last Song of 
Paradise in the highest Height of the Empyrean, 
or the last Leaf of the Centifolia;” ‘‘ Linus.” 
The first paper forms a running commentary to 
cantos 28—33 of the “ Pugatorio ;” the second isa 
parallel between Daniel and Dante ; the third is a 
commentary on the last canto of the ‘‘ Paradiso ;” 
and the fourth is an Essay on the Signification of 
Linus, in “Inf.” iv. 140,141. It will be seen from 
the contents that it was chiefly those parts of the 
poem that allow of the widest application of 
mystical allegory which attracted our author; 
and, although there is no lack of sterling original 
thought, and of lucid and clear conception in 
some portions, we yet cannot but confess that 
phantasies and transcendentalisms form the rule in 
this book. It may thus, on the whole, be inte- 
resting enough to individual mystical admirers of 
the great poet, but it certainly is of but small 
value for the elucidation of the subject itself. 

Geschichte des L’Hombre. By Dr. Gustay 
Schwetschke. (Halle: Schwetzke.)—L’ HomsBre 
is a favourite game of cards in Germany to this 
day, while we in this country have nearly for- 

otten its very name. Born in Spain, honoured 

y the name of a “ royal game” in France, adored 
by Lessing, its history has until now been neglected 
in a most shameful manner. Dr. Schwetschke has 
now taken if up, and has with such German 
thoroughness gone into it that we doubt whether 
any one will ever come after him. It certainly 
was a meritorious task, provided the author found 
no better one ; and all the old ladies who read his 
book will, we are sure, be grateful to him. There 
is a good deal of chat in it, and the author also 
| ys a certain amount of good humour which 
will assist any other stray reader eager for 
L’Hombre information in mastering its contents, 
if such be his intention. 
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ILE following are to be among the papers read 
at the Social Science meeting in Edinburgh, 
which opens on the 7th of October :—In the Juris- 
prudence Department there will be a paper by 
Mr. R. R. Torrens, Registrar-General of South 
Australia, on “The Torrens System of Con- 
veyancing by Registration of Titles, as in operation 
in Australia ;” and one by Mr. Thomas Hare, being 
a draft of a “ Bill to facilitate the acquirement of 
House Property by the Working Classes in large 
Towns.” The subject of Marriage Laws is to be 
discussed in this department. In the Department 
of Education there is to be a paper by Professor 
Milligan of Aberdeen on “The Parish School- 
System of Scotland ;” also one by Dr. Lees of St. 
Andrews on “The Scottish University System,” 
and one by the Rev. J. P. Norris on “ The Inspec- 
tion of Middle Schools by the University of Cam- 
bridge.” In this department also interesting dis- 
cussions are arranged. In the Reformatory De- 
partment the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., 
will read a paper “On the Reports of the Com- 
missioners on Penal Servitude and Prison Dis- 
cipline.” Questions of temperance and of public- 
house licensing will come into this department. 
In the Public Health Department a paper on 
“The Sanitary Statistics of Colonial Native 
Schools and Hospitals,” and another on “The 
Army in India,” will be contributed by Miss 
Florence Nightingale ; and among the other papers 
we note as likely to be of special interest one by 
Professor Christison on “ The Changes that have 
occurred in the Type of Disease in Edinburgh 
during the last Fifty Years.” For the Depart- 
ment of Social Economy nearly fifty papers have 
already been given in. Emigration and the Poor 
| Laws are among the leading subjects; and on the 
_ latter we note a paper by Mr. Edwin Chadwick on 
“The Results of the Chief Principles of the Poor 
Law Administration in England and Ireland as 
compared with Scotland.” Lancashire Distress 
and the progress of the Co-operative Principle 
are also among the subjects in the same depart- 
ment. Finally, in the Department of Trade and 
International Law many subjeets are down for 
discussion, including that of an International 
Decimal System. 

Tne remains of King John’s Palace at Old 
Ford, Bow, converted into a lucifer-match manu- 
factory recently, were destroyed by fire on Wednes- 
day morning. The few relics of Old London are 
sadly neglected. 

WE have to record the death of Mr. Charles 
Robert Cockerell, R.A., and Emeritus Professor 
of Architecture at the Royal Academy, on 
Thursday last, the 17th inst., in his 76th year, at 
his residence in Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Mr. Cockerell was an elegant scholar and able 
critic, and his contributions to the higher class 
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periodicals have all that strongly marked cha- 
racteristic of style which gave strength and power 
to the early numbers of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews. In 1811-12, after several 
repeated visits to the East, to Italy and Sicily, 
to study Greek and Roman Architecture among 
the ruins of the temples of the ancients, in con- 
junction with Baron Haller and others, he super- 
intended the excavations of the Temple of 
Jupiter at AZgina, the chief remains of which are 
now preserved in the Museum at Munich, and 
of the Temple of Apollo at Phygaleia, whence 
the Phygaleian marbles in the British Museum. 
As early as 1814 he commenced writing an account 
of these discoveries to accompany a series of 
engravings of the elaborate drawings he had made 
on the spot; but, fastidious to a degree seldom 
equalled, he put off the publication till some three 
years ago, when he published his account of these 
celebrated edifices. His strong predilections were 
thus early formed in favour of Greek and Roman 
architecture, which he considered most appro- 
priate for the state of civilization of the nineteenth 
century. His opposition to the reintroduction 
of early English and Gothic architecture arose 
from sincere conviction; for he had not only 
studied the best models, and designed buildings 
in the latter, but his “ Iconography of Wells 
Cathedral,” the sculptures upon the west front of 
which he always pointed out as the most perfect 
and beautiful of the period in Europe, his 
“ Sculpture of Lincoln Cathedral,’ and his ‘ Ar- 
chitectural Life of Wykeham” in the ‘“ Transac- 
tions of the Archzological Institute,” show how 
well he knew to appreciate what is beautiful in 
the Gothic. Associate in 1829, Royal Academician 
in 1836, on the death of Wilkins in 1840 he was 
elected Emeritus;Professor ; and his lectures prove 
him to have fully merited the place he held 
amongst British architects. Upon the death of 
Sir John Soane, he became architect to the Bank 
of England. He built the Sun Fire Office, 
Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, and several other 
edifices in London; the Taylor and Randolph 
Buildings and the new Public Library at Oxford ; 
the Gothic Chapel and Speech-Room at Harrow ; 
the Gothic College at Lampeter; and the Philo- 
sophical Institution at Bristol. Mr. Cockcrell 
was as greatly esteemed abroad as at home. 
Oxford made hima D.C.L.; Paris, in 1841, one 
of the eight “ associés étrangers” of the Academy ; 
Rome, two years later, one of the fen “ members 
of merit” of St. Luke’s; whilst Munich, Berlin, 
and Berne accorded to him the honorary member- 
ship of their academies. In 1843 the Institute 
of British Architecture awarded to him its first 
gold medal. In conjunction with Mr. J. 8. Harford, 
of Blaise Castle, Mr. Cockerell published in 1857 
“ Descriptions to Michael Angelo.” A great ad- 
mirer of the genius of Sir Christopher Wren, 
whose London churches he grouped into one 
plate some years ago, Mr. Cockerell, when con- 
sulted, approved of the present alterations and 
decorations of St. Paul’s—all of which, however, 
have emanated from Mr. F.C. Penrose, the Cathe- 
dral Architect ; and on Thursday last his remains 
were most appropriately deposited in the vaults 
of that cathedral. 

Dr. ALEXANDER HEnpERSON, author of the 
* History of Ancient and Modern Wines,” pub- 
lished in quarto in 1824, and of several other 
works, died at Caskieben, Aberdeenshire, on Wed- 
nesday last, aged eighty-three. 

On Sunday last, the 20th instant died, at his 
residence in Russell Square, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age, Mr. William Tooke, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the Society of Arts. Mr. Tooke was born 
at St. Petersburgh in 1777, and was the younger 
son of the Rev. W. Tooke, chaplain to the English 
Factory in that city, who wrote the “Life of 
Catherine the Second,” a “ View of the Russian 
Empire,” and a “ History of Russia,” all books 
of considerable reputation in their day, and still 
valuable to the student of Russian history. 
Mr. Tooke edited Churchill’s works in 1804, 
without his name; but, upon Mr. Pickering 
reprinting it in his series of “ Aldine Poets” in 
1844, he put his name to it as editor. He was 
treasurer and one of the active founders of the 
Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge. His 
best-known work is “ The Monarchy of France ; 
its Rise, Progress, and Fall.” He represented 
Truro in Parliament from 1835 to 1837. 

Att who love the memory of Gilbert White 
will be glad to hear that the only sermon he left 
behind him—one, perhaps, preached more than 
once in his pretty Selborne—is printed for the 
first time in the last number of the Journal of 
Sacred Literature. It was written in 1748, when 
the Natural Historian was only twenty-eight years 
old, and preached, seemingly, for the last time in 








1792, only eight months before his death. The text 
is 1 John, iv. 20, “ He that says he loves God, 
but hateth his brother, is a lyar, for, if he loves 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God, whom he hath not seen?” Surely a 
fitting subject for him to preach on who, by his 
sunny nature and loving notes, has taught so 
many that 

He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man, and bird, and beast ; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things, both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us 

He made and loveth all. 


The sermon is communicated by the grand-nephew 
of the writer, the Rev. F. Gilbert White, of Barn- 
gill House, Whitehaven, who, if we may judge 
from his photograph, as, glass in hand, he exam- 
ines a flower, is a worthy descendent, in temper 
and pursuits, of his ancestor of Selborne, 

Mr. Pocock is engaged in editing for the 
Oxford Clarendon Press a new edition of Burnet’s 
“History of the Reformation,” verifying the 
documents given by Burnet by careful collation 
with the originals wherever they are known to 
exist. Several thousand errors, which have been 
perpetuated from the original publication to the 
present time, have been corrected. As an in- 
stance :—One letter of Bullinger, as given by 
Burnet, is found to contain no less than 400 
divergences from the original—many only changes 
of punctuation and the like, but others very im- 
portant. The text of the history will appear 
exactly as the author left it : errors of date, which 
are numerous, will be corrected in the margin, and 
a large body of references to printed books and 
MSS. from which Burnet, without special ac- 
knowledgment, probably drew his information, 
will be added. Altogether it is hoped that this 
edition will be a not inconsiderable addition to 
the accurate knowledge of this important period 
of English history. 

Mr. Kineuake’s “ History of the Invasion of 
the Crimea” has been reprinted in a cheap form 
by Baron Tauchnitz at Leipzig, who has also 
published a German translation of the work. A 
Modern-Greek translation has also appeared, and 
a French version is in the press at Brussels. 

Messrs. Macmitian & Co. have in the press 
“St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians’ —the Greek 
text revised, with introduction and notes, by 
Prof. Joseph B. Lightfoot of Cambridge ; and also 
“The Bible in the Church, a Popular Account of 
the Reception of the Sacred Books in the Chris- 
tian Church,” by Mr. Brooke Foss Westcott. 

Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT have just ready 
a new novel in three volumes, entitled “ Florian’s 
Husband ;” Messrs. Blackwood will publish on 
the 10th of October “ Tara: a Mahratta Tale,” 
by Captain Meadows Taylor, in three volumes ; 
and Mr. Maxwell will publish next week Mr. C. 
J. Collins’s sporting novel, “ Sackville Chase.” 

Mr. ParrripGE has two little illustrated tales 
on the eve of publication: ‘‘ The Village Club, 
and What became of It,” by Mrs. Balfour; and 
* Rainy Days, and How to Meet Them,” by Mrs. 
Marshall. 

Tne Baron Tauchnitz has just added to his 
“Collection of British Authors” “ Eleanor’s 
Victory,” by Miss Braddon, two vols. 

Amon@st translations from English into Ger- 
man which are to be in readiness for the approach- 
ing Leipzig Fair, are: Charles Lever’s ‘“‘ Daven- 
port Dunn,” Miss Yonge’s “ Hopes and Fears; 
or, Scenes from the Life of an Old Maid,” and 
three volumes of Mr. Spurgeon’s Sermons. 

Aw English version of Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” 
is announced in our advertising columns as in 
preparation under the author’s own revision. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks if any of our scientific 
friends can account for the phenomenon recently 
remarked of regular tides in the lakes of Geneva 
and Neufchatel. 

Mr. Hryrwoop of Manchester has issued a 
prospectus of a “ Memorial Edition of Shake- 
speare,” to be called the “ Reference Shakespeare,” 
a “ self-interpretative ” edition, on the plan of the 
“‘ Reference Bible.” The editor is Mr. John B. 
Marsh, the author of “Sayings from Shake- 
speare.”” 

In February last Australia added to her litera- 
ture a Medical and Surgical Review, published 
monthly, the fourth number of which has just 


reached this country. , 
“ Manor Leaves” is the name ofa little book, 


Bren Jonson’s works are being translated into 
French by E. Lafond. 

“Tne Dark Houses of London ” is the title of a 
forthcoming volume by G. Rasch, the author of 
“Garibaldi, the Sword of Italy.” It is to be a 
pendant to the “ Dark Houses of Berlin,” and will 
contain sketches of Bedlam, Newgate, Millbank, 
the Tower-prisons, &e. 

THE death of the Count de Vigny, in his sixty- 
fifth year, took place last week at Paris. Alfred 
Victor de Vigny, member of the Academy, and 
one of the most celebrated writers of the day, was 
one of the body guard of Louis X VIII., at Ghent, 
during the “hundred days.” As early as 1815 
appeared “ Dryade et Symeta,” his first poetical 
effusion, and in 1822 he published a volume of 
poems, including “ Helena” and “La Sonnambula,” 
which was followed in 1824-5 by “ Moses,” and 
others of the same stamp ; but it was not till 1826, 
upon the appearance of his “ Cing Mars,” that he 
assumed the high rank he has since continued to 
hold amongst the writers of France. In 1829 he 
produced “ Othello;” in 1830, “La Marechale 
d’Amore; in 1832, “ Stello;” and the suite to it, 
* Chatterton,” in 1835. Some of his best poems 
appeared in the Revue des Deux-Mondes, Tn the 
Journal des Débats of Saturday last a touching 
tribute is paid to his memory by Louis Ratisbonne. 

M. CHarues Expitry, author of “ Le Brésil 
tel qu’il est,” has in the press, to appear on the 
3rd of October, “Les Femmes et les Meeurs de 
Brésil.” 

M. Ernest Havetr’s article on Renan’s “ Vie 
de Jésus,” reprinted from the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes with a preface, just published at Paris 
under the title, “Jésus dans I’Histoire, Examen 
de la ‘ Vie de Jésus’ de M. Renan,” and has called 
forth, from the pen of the Bishop of Nimes, “ Un 
Panégyriste de M. Renan; Lettre Pastorale contre 
un Article de la Revue des Deux-Mondes par 
Ernest Havet.” 

Novetties in the French drama are: “ Les 
Coups d’Epingle,” by Ernest Capendu, and “ La 
Mére de la Débutante,” by an unknown author. 

Tuk following new French novels areannounced : 
by G. Sand, “ Mdlle. de Quintine,” reprinted from 
the Feuilleton of the Indépendance Belge ; by P. de 
Kock, “La Fille aux Trois Jupons;” and “A 
Cycle of Three Tales,” by the renowned author of 
“ Fanny,” M. Feydeau—respectively called: “ Un 
Début a lOpéra,” “ M. de Saint Bertrand,” and 
“Le Mari de la Danseuse.” Besides these the 
following, some of a strong sensational character, 
are also forthcoming: “Les Enfants de 
l’Amour,” by E. Sue; * Les Mystéres du Palais- 
Royal,” by Georges de Rieux (Xavier de Mont- 
épin), with engravings by Delaville and Hildi- 
brand, after drawings by J. A. Beaucé and 
Andrieux; “ Les Amours d’Artagnan,” by A. 
Blanquet ; ‘* Les Cavaliers de la Nuit,” by Ponson 
du Terrail ; ‘‘ Monsieur Cherami,” by Ch. Paul de 
Kock ; “ Les Amours Vulgaires,” by A. Vermorel ; 
‘* Les Secrets d’une Jeune Fille,” by the Countess 
of Passanville. 

“ Fror p’Axiza” is the title of the fourth part of 
Lamartine’s “ Confidences,” just published. Itis 
a mournful tale, and nothing but his sad fate can 
explain his congratulating himself in it on having 
lost his children in their early youth. 

Count WALEWSKI is occupying his involuntary 
leisure in writing a “ History of Poland,” for 
which he will make use of many hitherto un- 
known documents and other papers. It will, of 
course, be ultra-Polish in its tendency. 

‘* CoMMENT la Russie et la Perse peuvent anéantir 
I’Influence Anglaise en Asie” is the latest pamphlet 
on the favourite subject of “ England ia the East.” 

Tue following special Swiss travelling-guides 
and maps have appeared in German :—A new 
travelling map of Switzerland by C. Weychardt, 
with four special maps of Appenzell and the 
Bregenz Wood, of the Rigi and the Vierwald- 
stitter-See, the Wengernalp and the Haslithal, 
and of Mont Blanc, together with the Chamouni- 
Valley. Further, a map, by J. W. Mangold, of 





Canton Graubundten ; a fifth edition of Tschudis’s 
justly celebrated “ Swiss Guide ;” the “ Biindner 
Oberland; of, the Upper Rhine with its Side- 
valleys,” by Professor Theobald; and, by Dr. 
Simler, “ A Description of the Mountains between 
Glarus and Graubundten.”’ 

Tue celebrated Jacob Grimm, brother of the 





| 
| 


no less celebrated William Grimm, whom he sur- 


| vived, died at Berlin on Sunday last in his 79th 
year. Since the death of his brother he had 


| 


published in New Zealand, giving an account of | 


the present condition of the Maori race, and pre- 
serving for the future historian sketches of man- 
ners and customs yet in full force amongst the 
natives, but which are still unknown to the great 


mass of the settlers. 
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sought comparative retirement, devoting himself 
almost entirely to the compilation of his ‘* German 
Dictionary,” which in print has only reached to 
the word Fromm. Ample materials, it is said, 
have been left by the deceased to render its comple- 


tion comparatively an easy task. 
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“Ranet; or, Thirty Years of a Woman’s 
Noble Life,” is the translation of the title of 
Dianitzka’s new German novel, of which Rahel 
Levin, the wife of Varnhagen von Ense, is the 
heroine, and which is to introduce the Schlegels, 
Goethe, Richter, Bettina, Madame de Staél, &c., 
to the reader. 

Juuivs BacueEr’s new historical tale is to be 
called “ Ein Urtheilspruch Washingtons,” and is 
founded on an incident in the War of Independ- 
ence. 

Mr. Wieanp of Leipzig announces a transla- 
tion of Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,’ which M. Renan 
himself wishes to be considered the only one that 
he approves. 

THE fourth and fifth volumes of Dr. Lubarsch’s 
“Secret Memoirs of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
published in German under the assumed name of 
L. Schubar, have just appeared at Berlin, containing 
“The History of the Reign of Napoleon ITI.” 

TuE first rather bulky volume of Neumann’s 
long expected “Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika” has been published at Berlin. It 
contains the History of the United States from 
the first foundation of the colony to the Presi- 
dentship of Jefferson. 

Dr. CEstERLEY of Géttingen gives us “ Der 
Gottesdienst der Englischen und der Deutschen 
Kirche,” an attempt to bring about uniformity of 
worship in the Protestant Churches of both 
countries. 

Tus second portion of the “ Nautisch-physik- 
alischer Theil ” of the Voyage round the World of 
the Austrian frigate Novara contains the Magnetic 
Observations made during the voyage from 1857 
to 1859. 

A NEw novel by Gerstiicker, “The Colony: a 
Picture of Brazilian Life,” has appeared ; also his 
first drama, “ Die Wilderer.”’ 

AmonG the German “ Volkskalender ” for 1864, 
Berthold Auerbach’s deserves, as usual, special 
mention. It contains three tales : “ William Tell,” 
by Moriz Hartmann; “Ja Anno ’13,” by E. Hofer; 
and “ Bése Saatfrucht,” by the Editor. We 
further notice in it contributions by A. Niendorf, 
the poet of the “ Hegler Miihle,” under the title 
“ Die Zehntablésung,” a chapter of North-German 

asant-life, and “The Invisible Ghost-Music,” 

y L. Waldesrode; “Cotton and Man,” by B. 
Sigismund ; “ Poultry, historically and economic- 
ally,” by E. Uhlenhuth; and a sketch by Max 
Maria von Weber—‘ A Winter’s Night on a 
Railway-Engine.” In conclusion, the Editor has 
contributed “ Heitres und Ernstes.” The illus- 
trations are by M. von Kaulbach and P. Thumann. 

A PSEUDONYMOUS author (yclept Don Fulano) 
in Frankfort-on-the-Maine has written a curious 
‘drama from the life of a gambler,” called “ Rien 
ne va plus!” The scene is laid in “ Honte 
burg-sur-l’Abime,” and the piece is dedicated to 
M. Blanc, the director of the Homburg “ Hell.” 

Tue following dramatic “Schools” have been 
issued by German dramatists: “The School of 
Life,” by Raupach ; “ The School of the Rich,” 
by Gutzkow; “The School of Hearts,” by F. 

ehl; “The School of Misery,” by A. Langer; 
besides the translation of the“ Love Chase,” entitled 
“The School of the Enamoured,” by C. Blum, and 
the translation of Sheridan’s “ School of Scandal,” 
by Schroéder. 

Freirrav Emilie von Gleichen-Russwurm has 
finished and published her account of the gifts sent 
in to the 1859 Schiller-Festival. There came 1054 

ifts from 490 cities. The greatest number were 

m Berlin, Vienna, Stuttgart, Niirnberg, Ham- 
burg, and Breslau. Out of Germany, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Transylvania, and America were the most 
liberal; and in the then United States more than 
ninety cities celebrated the anniversary. Italy is 
represented by Rume, Naples, Venice, and Verona; 
Spain and Portugal by Malaga and Lisbon ; France 
by Paris and Lyons; the Netherlands by Brussels, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, md Leyden ; 
Englan by London, Liverpool, and Edinburgh ; 
Russia and Poland by Petersburg, Orenburg, 
Astrachan, Hapsal, Riga, and Warsaw. There are 
also found in the list Cracow, Lemberg, Jassy, 
Bucharest, Constantinople, Malta, &c. 

A PENDANT to Lessing’s “ Laokoon” has ap- 
peared. It is also called “Laokoon,” and its 
author is George Rathgeber, the author of 
“Androkles, hitherto called the Borghese Fighter.” 

“ ERINNERUNGEN an Charlotte Stieglitz” is the 
name of a collection, now first edited, of the letters 
and poems written by the husband ofthe too 
enthusiastic Charlotte, who, as is well known, 
committed suicide, in order that her phlegmatic 
husband might by it be moved to grand deeds. 
It is edited by Louis Curtze, who a few years ago 
edited the “Letters of Heinrich Stieglitz to his 
Betrothed.” 





“ A Victim of the Invalids” is the title of a new 
comedy by Siegmund Schlesinger. It is a pendant 
to his former, ‘‘ A Victim to Science.” 

Tue fourth volume of Professor Schmidt's edi- 
tion of the “ Lexicon of Hesychius” has just been 
published at Jena, and completes the alphabetical 
arrangement from Ato. By way of Appendix, 
the editor has added his “ Questiones Hesy- 
chiane,”’ including Aldus’s preface to the first 
edition of 1514; Heinsius’s preface, referred to by 
Albertus ; Bentley’s specimen of an emendated text 
from the MS. in Trinity College Library, Cam- 
bridge ; Ruhken’s preface of 1765; and his own 
account of the ‘‘ Codex Marcianus,” preserved in 
the Library of St. Mark, ut Venice, to which he 
has added a fac-simile; next a list of editions and 
materials and an account of the sources of the pre- 
sent improved text, followed by several elaborate 
chapters concerning Hesychius, Pamphilus, and 
other early lexicographers. A fifth volume, con- 
taining the Greek and Latin Indexes, will com- 
plete the work. 

A new German novel by Brachvogel, ‘‘ Schu- 
bart und seine Zeit,” is announced. The poet of 
the “ Firstengruft,” Duke Charles of Wurtem- 
berg, andSchiller, will be among the chief characters 
of the book. Schubart himself is to be repre- 
sented as the “Tragical Champion for the New 
World of Ideals.’’ 

Or new German pieces we have'to mention two 
more by the indefatigable Mrs. Charlotte Birch- 
Pfeiffer—one adapted from “Julia Kavanagh,” 
called “Queen Bell;’ the other, ‘“ Sylvester 
Night,”—author or source not mentioned. 

A. Stern and A. Oppermann, the authors of 
“Lives of the Painters from the Fourteenth to 
the Sixteenth Centuries, after Vasari and more 
Recent Writers on Art,” have decided upon a 
continuation of their highly-successful work under 
the title, “ Lives of the Painters, from the Six- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century.” The follow- 
ing will be its chief contents :—“ Italy in the 
Seventeenth Century” (the Caraccis, Domeni- 
chino, Guido Reni, Salvator Rosa, &c.) ; “ Spain 
in the Seventeenth Century” (Velasquez, Murillo, 
&e.) ; “ The Netherlands in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury” (Rubens, Van Dyk, Rembrandt, Ruysdael, 
&e.); “France in the Seventeenth Century” 
(Poussin, Claude Lorrain, &c.) ; “ Art and Artists 
in the Eighteenth Century” (Rafael, Mengs, 
Angelika Kauffmann, &c.); “The Rise of Art” 
(David, Carstens, Koch, &c.); ‘‘ Recent French 
Art’’ (Ingrés, Delacroix, Delaroche, Scheffer, L. 
Robert, Biard, Descamps, Gallait, Calame, &c.) ; 
“Recent German Art” (Cornelius, Overbeck, 
Veit, Schnorr, Genelli, Schadow, Bendemann, 
Lessing, Schwind, Kaulbach, Rethel, Rotmann, 
Preller, A. Achenbach, &c.) 

THE Duke of Coburg’s late journey to North 
Africa is about to form the subject of a splendid 
work now in preparation. It will be in three 
parts. The first will contain the journey to Egypt, 
the stay at Cairo and Alexandria, a Nile journey, 
the journey to the Red Sea and Massana. The 
second part, written by the Duke himself, will 
describe hunting and travelling adventures in 
the mountains of Abyssinia, and will include 
observations on the Bogos countries and their 
inhabitants. The last part will contain a his- 
tory of the events which befel the travelling 
company at Massana, the return over Egypt, 
the second stay at Cairo, a visit of the ladies 
of the harem, and the journey home. Twenty 
chromo-lithographs, after original water-colour 
drawings by Robert Kretschmer, and scientific 
addenda will complete the work. It is to appear 
in large folio, and its price is fixed at about five 

unds. 

Poor Kladderadatsch (the Prussian Punch), 
until now spared by Bismark-Schénhausen’s 
all-powerful hand (probably as a sign of his grati- 
tude for former “ honoraria” for contributions he 
penned as an attaché at Frankfort), has at last 
shared the fate of nearly all non-feudal Prussian 
papers, and has received a first warning. But 
K ladderadatsch stands it very well. Among the 
clever allusions to the great fact with which the 
last number abounds, we select the following 
parody of the evil ghost’s words to Gretchen in 
church :— 

Wie anders war dir’s 

Als du noch voll Unschuld 

Sonntiglich erschienst 

Halb heitre Spiele, 

Halb Spott im Herzen ! 

Was ist mit dir? 

In deinem Herzen 

Welche Missethat ? 
Quid tum miser nune dicturus ? 
Quem Patronum rogaturus ? 
Quum vix Justus sit securus ! 
Nachbarin! Euer Flaschchen ! 
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Gustav Freiraq@’s novel, “ Debit and Credit,” 
has got to its tenth edition, a figure reached for 
the first time by a German novel in the course of 
the present century. 

THE current number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
allgemeine Erdkunde is one of the most interesting 
we have seen for some time. Among the contents 
we notice a description of the Discovery and 
Exploration of the Gulf of Mexico, from 1492 to 
1543, by Kohl; Letters from Steudner to Barth ; 
Steudner’s Description of his Journey to Gondar ; 
Kersten and Decken’s Ascent of the Kilimandjaro, 
&e. A very welcome addition is the index to all 
the papers, maps, and miscellanea contained in the 
entire collection of this valuable periodical. 

A GERMAN pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Greece, Turkey, 
and the East,” by Arial, supposed to be a high 
Austrian personage, is causing a certain sensa- 
tion in Germany. 

Or smaller German works, pamphlets, and the 
like, we notice in last week’s lists: ‘‘Goethe’s Poli- 
tische Anschauungen und Richtungen,” by W. 
Kosegarten, containing lectures on Goethe’s com- 
petence as a statesman ; ‘Four Academical 
Protestant Orations,” by Dr. C. A. Hase; “The 
Present Polish Revolution,” by One of its Abet- 
tors ; ‘* Pascal: eine Schutzrede, mit polemischen 
Anmerkungen,” by E. Bulle, directed against cer- 
tain recent public attacks upon Pascal made by 
the Jesuitical missions in Germany; and ‘ Die 
Jesuitenhetze in Bremen,” by Stephan Fiedeldey. 








SCIENCE. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE, 
SECTIONAL REPORTS (continued). 
Section A. 


On Calcescence. By Dr. C. K. Akin.—Two 
papers were read on this subject by the author, 
one having for its title “ Zhe Transmutation of 
Spectral Rays,” the other “‘.4n Account of Pre- 
liminary Experiments on Calcescence.” The fol- 
lowing 1s an abstract of both these :—The radiescent 
state of substances is known to originate in three 
different modes, which may be distinguished by 
the terins of spontaneous radiation, production, 
and reproduction of rays. As spontaneous radia- 
tion may be designated all those phenomena of 
ray-emission to which no particular immediate 
cause can be assigned, and which, in the last 
instance, are probably owing to certain velocities 
impressed on the molecules of matter from all 
beginning, together with certain intermolecular 
relations, corresponding in some degree to the 
primitive tangential tendency and attractive forces 
which sustain the motions of the solar and 
planetary systems. Under production of rays 
may be comprised all those phenomena of radia- 
tion which are engendered by agents of a more or 
less different nature, such as finite movement, 
affinity, cohesion, or electricity; whilst under 
reproduction those instances of radiation may 
be classed which arise from the incidence or com- 
munication of rays derived from distant or con- 
tiguous sources. 2. The reproduction of rays 
derived from distant sources, to which it is wished 
to call attention in this paper, may take place 
under circumstances of a double nature, and is 
termed accordingly diffusion (or reflection) and 
renovation—the term diffusion being common and 
well known, and that of renovation introduced 
here with a view to avoid future ambiguities. 
The important distinction which underlies these 
terms may be best understood from the language 
employed by Thomas Young for its elucidation 
(or, rather, for some more general purpose) * :—-“ It 
seems highly probable,” he says, “ that light and 
heat occur to us each in two predicaments, the 
vibratory or permanent, and the undulatory or 
transient state—vibratory light being the minute 
motions of ignited bodies, or of solar phosphori, 
and undulatory or radiant light, the motion of the 
ethereal medium excited by these vibrations; vibra- 
tory heat being a motion to which all material 
substances are liable, and which is more or less 
permanent, and undulatory heat that motion of 
the same ethereal medium, which has been showr. 
by Mr. King and M. Pictet to be as capable of 
reflection as light, and by Dr. Herschel to be 
capable of separate refraction.” The distinction 
thus clearly drawn between the separate offices of 
matter and ether, with regard to radiation upon 
the whole, is particularly applicable to those which 
regard the pheneenets of ray-reproduction; the 
“undulatory or transient” reproduction, or, in 
current parlance, diffusion, being attributable to 
the agency of ether, and the “vibratory or per- 
manent” reproduction, or, as designated above 


* Phil. Trans. for 1802, p. 47. 
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renovation, to the intervention of matter. 
the many phenomena of nature which belong to 
the demain of renovation, only two—or, rather, one 
only—have been hitherto investigated—namely, 
fluorescence and the cognate phenomenon of phos- 
phorescence. Fluorescence may be defined as a case 
of renovation, in which the emitted rays belong 
to the order of the visible, and the incident, 
which are the cause of the emitted, either to 
the same order, or to a higher order, as 


regards refrangibility, and where emission ap- | 
_ may be rendered self-luminous or incandescent by 


parently ceases with incidence; while phos- 
phorescence has to be considered as a case of fluor- 
escence, distinguished from ordinary fluorescence 
by a sensible protraction of emission beyond the 
duration of incidence.* The phenomena of fluor- 
escence, if not of phosphorescence, are specially 
interesting from their having evidenced the change 
of refrangibility to which rays are liable in the 
act of renovation, visible rays having been trans- 
muted by the agency of fluorescent matter into 
visible rays of different colour, and invisible rays 
actually transmuted into visible rays. It will be 
presently shown, however, that the range of 
possible transmutations has been hitherto far 
from exhausted ; and that, besides the transmuta- 
tions observed to occur with ordinary fluorescent 
substances, a number of others seem @ priori 
capable of being effected, some of which it would 
be highly interesting to realize. For the above 
purpose it is necessary to consider the constitu- 
tion of the spectrum of a solar or other similar 
beam of rays. Any such spectrum, as is well 
known, consists of three compartments, of which 
the medium takes in the visible rays, and the two 
others, respectively, the rays of greater refrangi- 
bility and of less refrangibility than corresponds 
to visible or light-rays. In order to avoid cir- 
cumlocution, and the dangerous ambiguity which 
attaches to the terms actually in use, it is proposed 
to adopt, in the sequel, the following nomenclature 
for the above-mentioned three classes of rays. 
The visible rays will be called Newtonic, those of 
greater refrangibility Ritteric, and, finally, those 
of smaller refrangibility Herschellic — the name 
being formed in each case from that of the dis- 
coverer of the particular class of rays. By 
means of this nomenclature it is easy to give a 
complete list of possible transmutations of rays, 
which accordingly is found appended :— 
TRANSMUTATIONS. 
. Of Ritteric rays into Ritteric rays of less refrangibility. 
. OF Ritteric rays into Newtonic rays. 
. Of Ritteric rays into Hershellic rays. 
‘ ee rays into Newtonic rays of less refrangi- 
5. Of Newtonic rays into Hershellic rays. 
6. Of Hershellic rays into Hershellic rays of less refran- 
gibility. 
7. Of Hershellic rays into Hershellic rays of greater 
refrangibility. 
8. Of Hershellic rays into Newtonic rays. 
9. Of Hershellic rays into Ritteric rays. 
10, Of Newtonic rays into Newtonic rays of greater 
refrangibility. 
11. Of Newtonic rays into Ritteric rays. 
12. Of Ritteric rays into Ritteric rays of greater refran- 
gibility. 
4. Of the enumerated twelve species of transmu- 
tations, the phenomena of fluorescence and phos- 
phorescence afford only instances under two and 
four: for, as previously stated, these phenomena 
consist in an emission of light, or Newtonic rays, 
consequent upon the incidence of either Newtonic 
or Ritteric rays, subject to the law that in every 
case the refrangibility of the emitted rays is less 
than that of the incident. This law, which has 
particular reference to those cases where the 
incident rays are Newtonie, has been found to 
obtain without exception in all known examples 
both of fluorescence and of phosphorescence ;t¢ 
and, since it comes of itself true whenever the 
incident rays are Ritteric, the presumption 
has arisen that only such transmutations may 
actually occur in nature which involve a de- 
crease of refrangibility in the emitted ray as 
compared with the incident. If such were the 
case, it is evident that the species instanced above 
from under (1) to (6) alone would be possible, 
whilst the remainder would be impossible by the 
nature of things. Among the transmutations, the 
possibility of which is thus more or less directly 
negatived, the species (8) and (10), forming in some 
sense the counterpart of those properly comprised 
under fluorescence and phosphorescence—namely, 
of (2) and of (4)—would offer undoubtedly the 
greatest importance to effect ;—a simple consider- 
ation of well-known facts shall show that the trans- 
mutations (8) and (10) may be effected. 5. Metals, 


one 





+ S. Engl. Cycl., vol. iv, p. 124 (Arts and Sciences). 

+ See Phil. Trans. for 1852, p. 499; and Ann. de 
Chim. et de Phys., vol. 55, pp. 114 and 117 (1859). In a 
few instances, the incident and emitted rays have been 
found to be of equal refrangibility. 


3. Of | 
_ escent,* and by M. E. Becquerel, to whom, as is well 





by Professor Stokes, are classed among non-fluor- | 


known, the most delicate observations on phosphor- 
escence are due, among non-phosphorescent sub- 
stancest—the former philosopher having been 
unable to elicit Newtonic rays from metals by the 
means found efficient with fluorescent substances, 
and the latter physicist having been unable to 
detect any persistency of luminosity in metals 
exposed to the treatment of the phosphoroscope. 
On the other hand, it is well known that metals 


contact with flames of high temperature, by elec- 
trical and other means; and, though no expe- 
riment seems to be on record affording clear evi- 
dence of the fact, it is impossible to doubt that 
the same effect might also be produced by solar 
radiation of sufficient intensity. If this latter 
assertion be founded on truth, it must be evident 
that metals, in the wide sense of the word, are 
fluorescent, and most probably also phosphor- 
escent : for of these phenomena no other definition 
can for the present be given than that of an 
emission by renovation of luminous rays on the 
part of substances irradiated from without, which 
would clearly be applicable to the case of any 
metal rendered incandescent by means of insola- 
tion. Or, if the definition of fluorescence and 
phosphorescence be restricted so as to apply only to 
facts of the same order as hitherto discovered— 
namely, to emissions by renovation of luminous or 
Newtonic rays, on or after incidence of either 
Newtonic or Ritteric rays—even in that case it may 
be shown that metals have a claim to be classed 
among fluorescent, and undoubtedly also phos- 
phorescent substances. Every kind of radiation 
possesses, with respect to any given substance, a 
certain heating power, which depends—1, on the 
amplitude of the given ray; 2, on the absorptive 
power of the given substance for the given ray ; 
and 3, in some unknown manner on the length 
of the undulation of the given radiation. Any 
kind of radiation may hence be competent to raise 
any substance whatsoever to any required tem- 
perature, by a suitable adjustment of the element 
of amplitude alone, provided the substance con- 
sidered be not absolutely pervious to, or an abso- 
lute reflector of, the given radiation ;—more par- 
ticularly must any species of Newtonic or Ritteric 
radiation be competent to raise any metal to the 
fixed temperature of incandescence, if the radi- 
ation have sufficient amplitude, and be not of that 
quality which exceptionally may render it liable to 
absolute reflection. ‘The conclusions here stated 
are warranted by all our present knowledge re- 
garding the nature of heat, temperature, and 
radiations. For, however small may appear the 
calorific effect of the more refrangible part of an 
ordinary solar spectrum—whether this be owing to 
the comparatively small amplitude of the radiations 
composing it (which we are unacquainted with), or 
to the peculiar nature of the undulations which ren- 
ders them less absorbable or otherwise unfit to 
produce as great heating effects as theless refrangible 
radiations, not to speak of the effects of dispersion— 
in no case where actual absorption takes place can 
this heating effect be absolutely nought.[ But 
metals, by the teaching of experience, do absorb 
both Newtonic and also Ritteric rays,§ the heating 
effect of which, by an increase or addition of 
amplitude, may hence be augmented to any wished- 
for degree, and more particularly be made to 
result in incandescence—theoretically and saving 
practical difficulties. The above considerations 
clearly demonstrate that, if no other reasons mili- 
tated to the contrary than the apparent results 
arrived at by experimenters, it were right to class 
metals both among fluorescent and also phosphor- 
escent substances; and, in the next place, what 
is even more important, that, by means of metals 
at any rate—and probably by the very substances 
hitherto classed among tluorescent—the opposite 
transmutations of those which are effected by 
ordinarily fluorescent matter, and which were 
believed to be alone possible, might be realized. 


For it will be evident that incandescence, or an | 
emission of Newtonic rays, which, as proved, | 
might be engendered even by Ritteric rays, will be | 

_ to reach the observer. 


still more easy to produce by means of Herschellic 


rays, to which, for some reason or other, a greater | 


* Phil. Trans. for 1852, p.516—“ Metals proved totally 
insensible.” 

+ Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., vol. 57, p. 45 (1859)— 
“Tes métaux n’ont donné jusqu’ici aucun effet appré- 
ciable.” 

t Compare the interesting experiments and remarks 
by Dr. Draper, in Phil. Mag, vol. 1., pp. 93—95 (1851). 

§ With regard to Newtonic rays, the colour of metals 
is a sufficient proof of their absorptive power. For proof 
of the absorptive power of metals with : d to Ritteric 
rays, see observations by Prof. W. A. iller, in Proce. 
Roy. Soc., No. 51, p. 163. 
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heating power is universally acknowledged to 
| belong ; as it will be also possible to produce, by 
| any given luminous or Newtonic radiation, incan- 
| descence of such intensity that some of the New- 
tonis rays emitted shouli exceed in refrangibility 
the incident—or, in other words, through the pro- 
duction of incandescence by irradiation, or more 
particularly insolation, the transmutations previ- 
ously denoted by (8) and (10) might be accomplished, 
6. To test the exactness of the preceding infer- 
ences, the author, conjointly with Mr. G. Griffith, 
Deputy-Professor of Experimental wren ye wf in 
the University of Oxford, has instituted the fol- 
lowing oe eeeper ve In the focus of an ordinary 
concave glass mirror, measuring some 18” across, 
and irradiated by the sun, a piece of platinum-foil 
was exposed, attached to the bottom of an opaque 
tube, so that its back-side might be observed free 
from the interference of any extraneous light, 
except such which itself might emit on becoming 
incandescent. On days of powerful sunshine the 
platinum became vividly incandescent, and, viewed 
by means of a pocket-spectroscope (which was 
inserted in the above-mentioned tube), a spectrum 
exhibiting all the visible or Newtonic rays might 
be observed. On placing, however, in the path 
of the reflected cone of rays, between the mirror 
and its focus, a sheet of monochromatic red glass 
—which, of all substances capable of shooter 
the more refrangible part of the spectrum, allows 
the less refrangible part the freest access—the 
incandescence was found to be extinguished, or at 
least to become so faint as to be of doubtful visi- 
bility. It was needless to try, under the circum- 
stances, whether the rays reflected by the mirror 
were capable of producing incandescence, after 
having traversed a diaphragm allowing access 
only to Herschellic rays and absorbing all the 
rest. Having found the mirror by itself thus far 
inefficient, it was intended to use the following 
expedient. Let the heating effect of the rays 
transmitted by the diaphragm of red glass, in the 
above experiment, be designated by a, and that of 
the rays absorbed by the same by 8. It having 
been found, as mentioned precedingly, that (a + 8) 
was sufficient for the soolasion of incandescence, 
let the experiment be made as first described— 
that is to say, the mirror be exposed to the sun, 
the platinum placed in its focus, and the red glass 
be interposed—but let the platinum besides be 
connected with a galvanic battery capable of 
replacing to it the heating effect B, lost by 
absorption in the diaphragm ; and let it be 
observed whether the platinum will not become 
incandescent, as heretofore, when irradiated by 
the whole cone of rays, which is found concen- 
trated in the focus of the mirror. This — 
ment—which supposes besides that B by itself is 
not competent to produce incandescence—is open 
to some objections in consequence of the variabi- 
lity of electrical resistances with temperature, and 
may therefore be varied in the following manner, 
in which it will become entirely unexceptionable. 
The apparatus being all arranged as above, let an 
opaque screen be at first interposed between the 
mirror and the platinum in its focus; but let, on 
the other hand, the platinum be rendered incandes- 
cent by the agency of the galvanic battery alone 
with which it is connected. Then, breaking this 
connexion, let the moment be seized at which the 
platinum, though still hot, ceases to shine, and let 
at the same instant the screen mentioned above be 
removed, so as to allow the rays reflected from 
the mirror to impinge upon the platinum after 
having traversed the red diaphragm. These 
rays, being of sufficient calefactory power — as 
found upon trial—to burn dry paper and 
pieces of wood, will presumably be competent to 
revive the incandescence of the platinum, if 
dexterously applied at the very point of time of 
its extinction. The experiment being made either 
in the first way, or in that just described, it would 
be necessary to observe whether the incandescence 
produced is visible if looked at through an eye- 
| glass of such a nature as to be certain that all rays 
of equal or less refrangibility than those trans- 
mitted by the red glass are absorbed, whilst only 
such as are of higher refrangibility are permitted 
Such a medium might be 
found in certain varieties of greem glass, which 
absorb all the rays of the spectrum of lower 
refrangibility than the line D—supposing the 





| so-ealled monochromatic red glass transmitted 


only these very rays, and none of greater refrangi- 
bility. This is generally supposed. On looking, 
however, at the sun with a pocket spectroscope 
through such red glass, it is easy to notice that, 
besides the rays mentioned, it transmits, under 
the circumstances, rays of greater refrangibility, 
extending towards the blue region of the s 

but curiously separated from the red and orange 
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a perfectly dark band—so that it becomes at 
least doubtful whether this red glass, on being 
employed for the above experiment in the way 
described, does not allow rays of higher refrangi- 
bility to impinge on the platinum than the green 

lass is capable of absorbing. The investigation 
of this point and other untoward circumstances 
did not allow of the above experiments to be per- 
formed in time to be communicated, except as a 
project, to the Association.* One interesting 
observation, made in the course of preparing for 
the preceding experiments, may be worthy of men- 
tion. The platinum being rendered incandescent 
in the focus of the mirror by insolation, a film of 
water of some 2” thickness, contained between 
thin sheets of glass, was interposed, and no other 
diaphragm ; when the luminosity of the platinum 
quite di — just as upon the interposition 
of the red-glass diaphragm. As, by the experi- 
ments of Masson and Jamin,t the absorption 
exerted by glass and water of the thickness de- 
scribed upon the visible or Newtonic rays is 
extremely small, whilst, according to Professor 
W.A Miller, the same may be pronounced with 
regard to the absorption of the Ritteric rays; but, 
on the other hand, it is well known that glass, and 
even more so water, very powerfully absorb the 
invisible Herschellic rays—it is evident that the 
sudden disappearance of the incandescence of the 
platinum foil, upon the interposition of the above 
water-and-glass diaphragm, is principally owing 
to the abstraction of a great amount of Herschellic 
rays,from the incident beam. Hence it is proved 
that, in the first-described experiment, where all 
the three species of rays impinge upon the 
platinum, the Herschellic rays contribute to the 
uction of incandescence—that is to say, of 
uminous or Newtonic rays; though this actually 
does not prove that Herschellic rays by themselves 
are capable of causing incandescence. It might, 
besides, be objected to the above inference that 
the ceasing of incandescence in the case described 
may perhaps be owing to the loss of luminous and 
other rays, by reflection at the several surfaces of 
the diaphragm which had been interposed. This 
objection, however, may be obviated by simply 
remarking that, upon employing a thinner film of 
water, the diaphragm being otherwise ws con- 
structed, and, therefore, involving the same losses 
of radiation by reflection, but a smaller loss of 
Herschellic rays by absorption—the incandescence 
is found to continue (though of course its brilliancy 
is weakened) notwithstanding the interposition of 
the diaphragm. 7. Another class of phenomena, 
from which corroboration may be derived that 
transmutations involving an increase of —— 
je Mey the emitted beam as compared with t 
incident—and more especially the transmutation 
of Herschellic into Newtonic rays—are feasible, 
may be briefly adverted to. The glow of a 
platinum-wire held in the flame of a Bunsen’s 
gas-burner, of carbon particles in the candle-flame, 
or of lime in the oxy-hydrogen flame, and no less 
so the phenomena of coloration to which the 
introduction of substances capable of vaporization 
@ives rise to in ordinary gas-flames, in the opinion 
of the author, constitute examples of ray-renova- 
tion or transmutation, in statu nascenti (30 to 
speak), of the rays. In all these instances the 
matter introduced into the various flames does 
not produce any new rays by chemical or other 
means, but acts simply as a renovating and trans- 
muting agent on the rays emitted by the com- 
burescent gases with which it is in contact. The 
above phenomena in so far are, if not identical, 
still extremely similar to those of ordinary ray- 
transmutation by fluorescence ; but there is reason 


to believe that the transmutations which they 


evidence are the reverse of those effected by 
ordinary fluorescence. Perhaps the most trust- 
worthy example for the deduction of such an 
inference is afforded by the case of the oxy- 
hydrogen flame and of lime-light. It is well 
known that the oxy-hydrogen bene by itself is 
but sparingly visible, and hence poor in Newtonic 
rays; it has been found to be little active photo- 
graphically, and is, hence, rather deficient in 

tteric rays; yet, on the introduction of lime 
into the flame, the well-known brilliant Drum- 
mond’s lighteis emitted, consisting of a dazzling 
ae of gem rays, which, to conclude from 
werful p otographic effects observed b 
Professor W. A. Miller,§ is probably snocunipuiniedl 


ae 





* The Association have since placed at the disposal of 
the author and Mr. G. Griffith ee of money to carry 
out the experiments suggested by him with a more 
powerful than was employed in the above-described 


mirror 
Rend., vol. 31, p. 14 (1850.) 
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by an intense beam of Ritteric ray. As the 
oxy-hydrogen flame, from its great powers of cale- 
faction, must necessarily emit Herschellic rays 
abundantly in its pone state, it admits of little 
doubt that the Newtonic and Ritteric rays engen- 
dered by the introduction of lime into the flame 
arise from a transmutation, of Herschellic rays in 
the very act of emission. By means of a couple of 
—— mirrors, having in one of its foci an oxy- 
hydrogen flame, and in the other a piece of lime, 
the phenomenon of the transmutation of Herschellic 
into higher rays, thus spontaneously occurring in 
the production of Drummond’s light, might be 
made to assume the form of ordinary fluorescent 
phenomena. 8. In the original communication a 
third class of experiments, promising to effect a 
conversion of Herschellic rays into Newtonic, was 
adduced, which, from its being almost entirely con- 
jectural, shall be here passed over. There were 
also several distinctions mentioned, which most 
probably will divide ordinary fluorescent pheno- 
mena from those to which attention has been 
drawn in this paper. To distinguish these latter 
from the former, the author proposed the term of 
Calcescence—from calcium, the name of the charac- 
teristic chemical constituent of lime, whose action 
on the oxy-hydrogen flame suggested the preceding 
speculations and experimental attempts—which 
may be applied to all phenomena involving an emis- 
sion of Newtonic rays by transmutation of incident 
Herschellic rays, or generally an emission of rays 
of increased refrangibility as compared with the 
generative incident. 


On the Relationship between the Variation of 
the Eccentricity of the Earth’s Orbit and the 
Moon’s Mean Motion in Longitude. By the Rev. 
Dr. Hincks.—Dr. Brugsch had found in one of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions a notice of an eclipse 
of the sun seen at Thebes on a given day in a given 
year of a given king. Dr. Hincks had deter- 
mined its absolute date on what appeared to him 
satisfactory grounds; but, upon calculating the 
course of the shadow by Hansen's Tables of the 
Moon, he found that it would not reach the earth 
so far west as Egypt. Dr. Hincks therefore 
asked for the assistance of those more practically 
engaged than himself in astronomical pursuits in 
answering the following queries :—Let e, and M, 
be the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit and the 
mean longitude of the Moon at the beginning of 
1801. Let e, and M, be the eccentricity and 
the mean longitude at the end of any time 7, the 
longitude being reckoned from the equinox of 


1801. 
Let ¢, = ¢) + €,T + ¢,7°. 
and i= My + M,tT + M,T* + M,rT°, 


It was formerly thought that M,=ae, and M,= 
a,e,; wand a, being co-eflicients supposed to be 
known. Some years ago it was discovered that 
these co-efficients were much less than they had 
been supposed to be; and it was inferred that 
some other cause had combined with gravity to 
make M, so great as it is. Within the last year 
he had heard that some eminent astronomers were 
of opinion that e, was “much greater’’ than it 
had been supposed to be; but he had heard 
nothing precise as to its value. It had occurred to 
him that as M, had been greatly overrated by astro- 
nomers, the above equation M,=ae, might still 
hold good. On this point hedesired to ascertain the 
opinions of the Section. If the equation did hold 
good, he observed that the eclipse would not only 

e visible at Thebes, but might be annular; and 
he thought that so rare a phenomenon as an 
annular eclipse was more likely to be recorded 
than one which was merely partial. 

Professor Piazzi Smyth said that he conceived 
he should best consult the wishes of Dr. Hincks, 
and be more likely to attain the object he desired, 
if he took time to consider and to deliberately 
answer the important queries he had proposed. 

On Fogs. By Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S.— 
The author had obtained additional returns of the 
occurrence of fog at different stations round the 
coasts of the United Kingdom, and, on examining 
these, with those previously brought before the 
notice of the British Association, he had been led 
to some new generalizations. The most important 
of these are—Ist. The distinction between general 
and local fogs. A general fog is found to occur at 
every, or almost every, station along a whole 
county side, extending generally one or two 
hundred miles, and often much more than that ; 
while a local fog is marked at only one station, or 
perhaps at two very near together. There is 
nothing intermediate between these two kinds of 
foe they do not imsensibly pass one into the 
other; there is scarcely any record, in fact, of a 
fog visiting three or four stations and no more. 
Local fogs depend, no doubt, on peculiarities of 
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the locality ; but it is difficult to draw just conclu- 
sions about them, as the peculiarities of the 
observer seriously affect the returns of them, and 
there is little or no check. A general fog, on the 
contrary, is at once recognised by the uniform 
occurrence of the same date in the lists. The fogs 
observed at the light-vessels at sea appear to be 
almost exclusively of this general character, prob- 
ably because there are fewer conditions at sea to 
create a fog over a limited area. The most 
extensive fog which the author had traced was 
that of June 22nd and 23rd, 1861: it spread all 
round England and Wales, except part of the 
Suffolk and Norfolk coast, all round Scotland 
with the exception of some places in the extreme 
north, and rather irregularly along the whole 
east of Ireland. 2nd. These general fogs are in the 
habit of visiting certain geographical areas. There 
seem, indeed, to be certain parts of the coast 
which are peculiarly liable to become the landfall 
of a fog, which, according to its magnitude, 
stretches to a greater or less distance right and 
left of this particular spot. Thus, in Ireland, 
from the lighthouses, of which Dr. Gladstone 
possesses daily returns for three years, there are 
two special localities on which fogs seem to be in 
the habit of striking. One of these is the south- 
east corner, often the centre of a fog that covers 
the coasts of Wexford and its neighbourhood, and 
sometimes obscures the whole southern and 
eastern shores. The other is the western half of 
the southern shore, the fog rarely extending on 
the one side beyond Minehead, or on the other 
side beyond Valencia, except that it seems in the 
habit of visiting at the same time the prominences 
of Mayo. The northern shore was very rarely 
visited by fogs of any extent, or the north-west 
either. From England and Scotland the author 
has similar daily returns only for the first half of 
1861, and thus he has less confidence in any 
generalization for these countries, especially as the 
Irish returns show that these fogs visit a particular 
coast very unequally in different seasons. Yet, 
during the period above mentioned, it is perfectly 
clear that fogs frequently made a landfall on the 
Suffolk coast, extending perhaps from the north- 
eastern bend of Norfolk down to Essex, appearing 
at all the numerous light-ships and the principal 
lighthouses along that side of the country. The 
most extensive , te of the eastern coast seemed 
to have their centre about Yorkshire, from 
which they stretched north and south, some- 
times confined between Northumberland and 
Lincolnshire, but at other times extending 
from Aberdeenshire down to Suffolk, and reap- 
pearing again at the Forelands. In more than 
one instance also these fogs crossed the mainland 
and made their appearance in the Bristol Channel. 
On the western coast there occurred also several 
general fogs, their landfall being the headlands of 
Wales and Cornwall; they generally penetrated 
into the Bristol Channel and got round to the 
south as far as the Start. Between that point 
and Beachy Head there were few general fogs in 
the first half of 1861, though at some stations local 
fogs abounded. On the eastern coast the mouth 
of the Thames escaped their visitation better than 
any other part. As to Scotland, the eastern fogs 
that stretched from England up to the corner of 
Aberdeenshire sometimes included the whole 
eastern shores up to the Shetlands in their range. 
The Orkneys seem to be included in two great 
areas of eastern and western fogs, the western ex- 
tending thence by Cape Wrath to the Hebrides 
and the Western Islands. It would be at once 
interesting to the scientific man, and useful to the 
navigator, to ascertain more accurately the limits 
of the areas peculiarly exposed to general fogs, 
and to determine the meteorological conditions on 
which the formation, continuance, and disappear- 
ance of these fogs depend. Beyond ere. in 
some cases a connexion between the Yorkshire 
fogs and a north-east wind, Dr. Gladstone has at 
present been able to do but little towards the 
solution of this problem ; but he proposed it as an 
important inquiry to those scientific men who 
make meteorology their more especial study. 


Section B. 


On the Various Kinds of Pyrites used on the 
Tyne and Neighbourhood in the Manufacture of 
Sulphuric Acid. By Mr. J. Pattinson.—Iron 
pyrites, or sulphate of iron, he said, had been used 
on the Tyne as a source of sulphur in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid since about the year 1840. 
In this locality a few hundreds of tons of sulphur 
per annum are now only made into sulphuric 
acid, which is concentrated and sold for special 
purposes, for which the acid from pyrites is 
unfitted, owing to its containing a small quantity 
of arsenic ; whilst about 75,000 tons of pyrites 
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are annually consumed, containing on an average 
$4,000 tons of sulphur, and representing a value 
of about £110,000. The remainder of the paper 
was chiefly taken up with details respecting the 
amount of pyrites used on the Tyne, and an 
analysis of the substance. Cleveland pyrites is 
found between the beds of ironstone of the Cleve- 
land district, in Yorkshire, and is only used at 
one large sulphuric-acid manufactory situate at 
Middlesbro’. The deposit varies from 6 to 12 
inches in thickness, and consists of concretions of 
oolitic particles of pyrites mixed with ironstone, 
which crumble to pieces on exposure to the air. 
On an average, it only contains about 25 per cent. 
of sulphur. Of the “coal brasses’”’ variety, from 
6000 to 8000 tons are used on the Tyne per 
annum. It is found in the collieries of the dis- 
trict, associated with the coal. Besides iron 
pyrites and coal, this substance often contains 
variable quantities of carbonate of lime and oxide 
of iron. What the future of the pyrites trade may 
be it is impossible to foresee ; but this mineral 
exists in such inexhaustible abundance that its 
use in the manufacture of sulphuric acid is not 
likely to be superseded by sulphur, unless new 
and cheaper sources of the latter are discovered. 

Mr. Spence stated the fact that at the present 
moment in Swansea as much sulphur was being 
thrown off in the form of sulphurous acid gas as 
would make all the sulphurous acid gas used in 
our immense chemical manufactories. His own 
calculation was that they were throwing into the 
atmosphere there a quantity equivalent to about 
4500 tons of sulphuric acid per week. Hitherto 
it had been impossible to use that in the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid. At least, there was no 

lan that had been generally adopted that could 

e made useful. He (Mr. Spence), however, had 
recently devised a furnace by which he was using 
copper ore, and, if it were adopted by the Swansea 
smelters, they could manufacture all the sulphuric 
acid at actually almost no cost. The subject was 
worthy of consideration. By his furnace the 
whole of the sulphur in the ore was obtained. 

Mr. Stevenson remarked that, when using 
coppery ores, it was desirable to leave sufficient 
sulphur in the burnt ore to form a regulus when 
smelted for copper. The ore when burnt in the 
usual way generally contained this quantity. 
Some descriptions of pyrites had been rendered 
so free from sulphur as to admit of the residue 
being smelted for iron; but this was quite 
exceptional, and had not been done to any 
extent. 

The Abbé Moigno congratulated the Newcastle 
manufacturers on using pyrites, a source of sulphur 
which he said he had indicated thirty years ago. 

Mr. Worsley drew the attention of the Section to 
the large amount of heat evolved in the burning of 
pyrites. The excess of heat, as compared with that 
evolved in burning brimstone, was due to the 
oxidation of the iron, which burns no less than 
the sulphur, and in so burning evolves heat. 
Owing to this, the manufacturer has to cool the 
gases produced from pyrites, as they would other- 
wise act too violently upon the leaden chambers. 
Lately it had been found possible to utilize this 
heat by passing the hot gas through a “cascade 
chimique,’ down which the acid was drawn off 
from the chambers. By this means the gas was 
cooled, and the acid concentrated in one operation. 
The combustion of the iron pyrites thus econo- 
mizes the coal commonly seul to concentrate the 
chamber acid. 

On the Constitution and Rational Formula of 
Narcotine. By Mr. G. C. Foster and Dr. 
Matthiessen, F.R.S.—Chemists have been aware 
of the existence of narcotine as one of the con- 
stituents of opium—the dried-up juice obtained 
from the capsules of the white poppy—since 
almost the beginning of the present century ; and 
the remarkable properties of the numerous deriva- 
tives which it yields, when acted on by various 
chemical reagents, have caused it to be made the 
subject of several extended investigations. Still, 
the constitution of narcotine, and of the products 
‘derived from it, has not hitherto been explained, 
and even its elementary composition has remained 
80 far doubtful that some chemists have admitted 
the existence of three or four distinct varieties, 
each differing in composition from the rest. Ina 
paper read before the Royal Society in March of 
this year, and to be published in the forthcoming 
part of the Philosophical Transactions, the 
authors of this communication have shown that 
(adopting the atomic weights C = 12, H = 1, 
O = 16, &.) the composition of narcotine is 
represented by the formula C,,, H,,, NO,, and 
is always the same. In the same paper they have 

shown that the composition of cotarnine is repre- 


sented by the formulaC,,, H,,, NO,, so that the 








action of oxidizing agents upon narcotine may be 
expressed by the equation— 

C,, H,, NO, + O=C,, H,s NO, + Cyo Hyg Og. 

Narcotine. Cotarnine, Opiamic acid, 

They have there also described several new trans- 
formations of narcotine, estarnine, and opianic 
acid, which it is necessary, for the understanding 
of what follows, to recapitulate briefly in this 
place :— 

1. One molecule of narcotine, boiled with excess 
of hydriodic acid, yields three molecules of iodide 
of methyl. 


_2. Cotarnine, heated with hydrochloric acid, 
yields chloride of methyl and cotarnamie acid :— 
C,,H,,NO, + HCl + H,O=C,,H,, NO, + CH, Cl. 


Cotarnine, Cotarnamic acid. Chloride 
of methyl. 


3. Cotarnine, heated with dilute nitric acid, 
yields methylamine and cotarnie acid :— 

C,, H,, NO, + 2H, O=C,, H,,0, + OH, N. 
Cotarnine. Cotarnic acid. Methylamine, 

4. Nascent hydrogen converts opianic acid into 
meconin :— 

C,, Hi, O; + Hy = C,, H,, O, + H, O. 
Opianie acid, Meconin, 

5. Opianic acid, boiled with strong potash-ley, 
yields meconin and hemipinic acid :— 

2 Cyo Hyo Os = Cio Hic O. + Cio Hio On. 
Opianic acid. Meconin., Hemipinie acid, 

6. Opianic acid, meconin, or hemipinic acid, 
boiled with hydrochloric acid, yields chloride of 
methyl. 

7. In the case of hemipinic acid, the action of 
hydrochloric acid, if continued for a short time, 
gives rise to carbonic acid and a new acid, C, H, 
O,, as well as to chloride of methyl :— 

Cio Hip O. + HCI=C, H, O, + CO, + CH, Cl; 

Hemipinic acid. New acid. 
or, if continued for a longer time, to hypogallie 
acid, carbonic acid, and chloride of methyl :— 

Cio Hyp Op + 2HCl= OC, H, O, + CO, + 2CH, Cl. 
Hemipinic acid. Ilypogallic acid, 

The object of the present communication is to 
point out analogies between the substances which 
take part in, or result from, these transformations 
and bodies whose constitution is better known; 
and so to deduce a series of rational formule 
which shall, as far as possible, express their 
respective chemical functions and their relations 
to one another. 


Cotarnine.—The authors regard transformations 
2 and 3 as proving that cotarnine is a methylized 
compound, corresponding to a not yet isolated 
normal cotarnine, C,, H,, NO,, bearing the 
same relation to cotarnie acid that malimide bears 
to malic acid. They point out that cotarnic acid 
resembles malic acid in being a bibasic acid con- 
taining five atoms of oxygen, and compare the 
derivatives of each as follows :— 


Cy, Hy. O, C, H, O; 
Cotarnic acid. Malic acid, 
Ci, H,; NO, C, H, NO, 


Cotarnamice acid, Aspartic acid. 
C,, H,, NO,, HCl C, H, NO,, HCl 
Hydrochlorate of cotarnamic Hydrochlorate of aspartic 
acid. acid, 


C,, H,, NO, C,H, NO, 
Cotarnimide (hypothetical Malimide., 


normal cotarnine), 

Cy, Hyio (CH;) NO, 
Methyl-cotarnimide (cotarnine). 
Hence they deduce the following 
formule :— 


(Crs Ho Os)" ©, =cotarnic acid (bibasic but triatomic). 
3 


C, H, (C, H,) NO, 
Pheny]-malimide, 


rational 


(Ci, - OY ° = cotarnamic acid. 
4 


(Cra = as iY = methyl-cotarnimide = cotarnine. 
A } 

Meconin, Opianic acid, Hemipinic acid.—Trans- 
formations 6 and 7 may be taken as proof that 
each of these bodies is a di-methylized derivative 
of a corresponding normal compound not yet 
isolated. The authors further regard transforma- 
tions 4 and 5 as indicating the existence of a 
hydrate of meconin, C,, H,, O;, and they sup- 
pose this compound to be a first result of both 
transformations, and to give rise to meconin by 
subsequent loss of the elements of water. If this 
be admitted, opianic acid and its congeners may 
be compared to oil of bitter almonds and glucose, 
and their respective derivatives :— 


Cio Hio Or C, H, C, H,, 0; 
Meconin. Benzylene. Mannitan. 
Cio Aya 0; C, H,O C, Ha Ue 
Hydrate of meconin Benzylic alcohol. Mannite. 

(hypothetical). 

Opianiec acid. Oil of bitter almonds. Glucose. 

Cio Hio Oc C, H, O, C, H,, 0, 
Hemipinic acid. Benzoic acid. Mannitic acid. 
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These comparisons lead to the following rational 
formule :— 


i 
(Can a } « = hypothetical hydrate of meconin, 
(C7, H,O)i¥V », _ : 
(c i.) gOs = meconin. 
©, H, O,)iv bate Mill 
Cs Ht) 6. = opianic acid. 


(OC, H, O,)iv 
(C H,), H, 
Combining the above formula for meconin with 
that previously arrived at for gotarnine, the 
authors give the following as the rational formula 
of narcotine :— 
iN 


(C, H, O)iv 
(CH,),H j 


—believing that by it all the known transforma- 
tions of narcotine and of its immediate products of 
decomposition can be expressed. 


Reports on the Metallurgy of the District. By 
Messrs. J. L. Bell, T. Sopwith, T. Spencer, and 
Dr. Richardson.—The complete manner in which 
their admirable reports are drawn up utterly pre- 
vents our giving a useful abstract in the space at 
our disposal. 

On Aluminium. By Mr. J. L. Bell (Mayor of 
Newcastle.) —The progress of the manufacture of 
this—so far as the arts are concerned—new metal 
has scarcely been such as to require much to be 
added to those admirable researches bestowed 
upon the process by the distinguished chemist, 
M. St. Claire Deville of Paris. Upon the intro- 
duction of its manufacture at Washington, three 
anda half years ago, the source of the alumina 
was the online ammonia alum of commerce—a 
nearly pure sulphate of alumina and ammonia. 
Exposure to heat drove off the water, sulphuric 
acid and ammonia leaving the alumina. This 
was converted into the double chloride of alumi- 
nium and sodium by the process described by the 
French chemist and practised in France, and the 
double chloride subsequently decomposed by 
fusion with sodium. Faint, however, as the traces 
might be of impurity in the alum itself, they to a 
great extent, if not entirely, being of a ned cht 
racter when exposed to heat, were to be found in 
the alumina, from which, by the action of the 
chlorine on the heated mass, a large proportion, it 
not all, found their way into the sublimed double 
chloride, and, once there, it is unnecessary to say 
that, under the influence of the sodium, any silica, 
iron, or phosphorus found their way into the 
aluminium sought to be obtained. Now, it hap- 
pens that the presence of these impurities, in a 
degree so small as almost to be infinitesimal, 
interferes so largely with the colour, as well as with 
the malleability of the aluminium, that the use 
of any substance containing them is of a fatal 
character. Nor is this all, for the nature of that 
compound which hitherto has constituted the 
most important application to this metal — 
aluminium-bronze—is so completely changed by 
using aluminium containing the impurities referred 
to that it ceases to possess any of those properties 
which render it valuable. As an example of the 
amount of interference exercised by very minute 
quantities of foreign matters, it is perhaps worthy 
of notice that very few varieties of copper have 
been found susceptible of being employed for the 
manufacture of aluminium-bronze; and hitherto 
we have not at Washington, nor have they in 
France, been able to establish in what the differ- 
ence consists between ra fit for the production 
of aluminium-bronze, and that which is utterly 
unsuitable for the purpose. These considerations 
have led us, both here and in France, to adopt the 
use of another raw material for the production of 
aluminium, which either does not contain the 
impurities referred to as so prejudicial, or contains 
them in such a form as to admit of their easy 
separation. This material is Bauxite, so cailed 
from the name of the locality where it is foand in 
France. It contains 


} O, = hemipinic acid. 


CH, 
(Cx, Hy 0%) iit 


0 
Os 


Silica : . ‘ ° 28 
Titanium . ; 31 
Sesqui oxide of iron 25'5 
Alumina ; ; 57°4 
Carbonate of lime o4 
Water . ° 10°83 

100-0 


The Bauxite is ground and mixed with the ordi- 
nary soda-ash of commerce, and heated in a fur- 
nace. The soda combines with the alumina, and 
the aluminate of soda so formed is separated from 
the insoluble portions—viz., xide of iron, 
silico-aluminate of soda, &.—by lixiviation. 
Muriatic acid and carbonic acid is then added to 
the solution, which throws down pure alumina. 
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Aluminium is so extensively used in the arts as to 
keep the only work in Laren rang that at 
Washington—pretty actively employed. As asub- 
stance for works of art, when whitened by means 
of hydrofluorine and phosphoric acid, it appears 
well adapted, as it runs into the most complicated 
patterns, and has the advantage of preserving its 
colour from the absence of all tendency to unite 
with sulphur, or to become affected by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. A large amount of the increased acti- 
vity in the manufacture referred to is due to the 
exceeding beauty of its compound with copper, 
which is so like gold as scarcely to be distinguish- 
able from that metal, with the additional valuable 
property of being nearly as hard as iron. 


Section C. 


On the Pennine Fault. By Mr. Bainbridge.— 
The author commenced his paper by describing 
the course of the fault, which reached from 
the Pennine chain, the back-bone of England, 
at a point near Tindale Fell in Cumberland, 
passing near Brough and Kirby Stephen, and 
near Kirby Lonsdale where it is known as 
the Craven Fault, and continued to the vale 
of the Wharfe, an entire distance of 130 miles. 
The Craven fault had been minutely described 
by Professor Phillips, but the Pennine fault 
had not received the same amount of study. 
Both were on a much grander scale than the 
Ninety Fathom Tynedale fault, for they rend 
mountains asunder, and are, in fact, immense 
fractures or splits along a long line of stratifica- 
tion. The Pennine chain was elevated on an axis 
which is now represented by the line of fault ; but 
the true axis would probably reach further west- 
ward, and in time past the aain would be higher 
than it is now. The slope to the western sea 
might have been as extensive as that now existing 
to the German Ocean. In the course of a graphic 
description of the chain and fault from point to 
point, the author traced the igneous rock for nearly 
twenty miles along the base of the carboniferous 
chain, showing it to be of varied form and eleva- 
tion, spread out into flat spaces, heaped up into 
lumpish hills, and rising to the skies in majestic 
graceful cones. There was no appearance of vol- 
canic craters. Various conjectures might be 
hazarded as to the manner in which this mass 
of igncous matter was ejected. The wonderful 
forms of Merton and Dufton Pikes seemed to 
prove not only that they began and completed 
their full stature after the elevation of the chain, 
and not only that fabrics like these could not 
at any subsequent period have been submitted 
to any serious aqueous disturbance, but they 
seemed to indicate separate volcanic rests. There 
was no evidence in any part of the line of any 
extreme violence of explosion, and these pikes 
would probably not have survived in their present 
integrity any such fits of power. Their vA a and 
summits must have been broken, and their con- 
tents reduced to the chaos apparent in other por- 
tions of the line. The growth of cones would 
require longer periods of time than that of pikes. 
It might ap to some an extravagant idea that 
the pikes had been burning mountains with regular 
voleanic rents; but, like giant cones, they might, 
through a central channel, age after age, pour forth 
their masses of liquid matter, differing in kind, but 
all successively hardening and consolidating the 

wing mountains with one fiery garment laid on 
another, and that, further tea dB by dikes and 
veins of interjected substances, as they appeared 
to be, like the bones of a large skeleton, they might 
stand firm in their —— strength, till the 
fire ceased to burn, and the cup was, for the last 
time, filled up to and beyond the brim. Some con- 
nexion between the Pennine fault and the Ninety 
Fathom Dyke had often been suggested. The 
dike was first seen at Cullercoats, on the Nor- 
thumberland coast, about half-a-mile north from 
the mouth of the river Tyne, where its effect was 
very conspicuous in throwing down the magne- 
sian limestone and the underlying stones from 
ninety to 100 fathoms. As there was not a vestige 
of coal in the Pennine chain, its elevation and the 
crisis of the Pennine fault must have occurred 
either before the deposition of the coal, or after 
the chain had been denuded of coal already 
deposited. But at the Tynedale fault coal was 
thrown down from a considerable height. It 
could hardly, therefore, be doubted that coal 
once existed throughout the chain upon the mill- 
stone grit, and was washed off during the partial 
submergence of the chain. In that case it would 
follow that the Tynedale fault, occurring after 
the deposition of the ian limestone and 
before that of the New Sandstone, was older 
than the Pennine fault, and that the latter fault, 
with all its yoleanic consequences, might have 





occurred within the same geological epochs, but 
after the effects produced by the Tynedale fault. 
This denudation of coal would, of course, imply 
an intermediate subsidence of the mountain lime- 
stone system, during which the coal of the chain, 
both north and south of its depression and burial 
along the line of the Tynedale fault, would be 
washed away. It did not follow that this subsid- 
ence should be excessive. There appeared to be 
direct evidence in the disturbed magnesian con- 
glomerates near Brough that the Pennine fault, 
which followed the final elevation of the chain, 
may have occurred after the dislocation of the 
magnesian limestone at Cullercoats. The exist- 
ence of the Ingleton coal, which may, from causes 
operating on a limited tract, have escaped Cestruc- 
tion, seemed to show that the Tynedale fault must 
have preceded the Pennine fault; but after all 
that had been said there was abundant scope for 
further observations and reasoning on this difficult 
subject. 

Professor Phillips said that, in the study of this 
magnificent fault, so unlike all other faults in 
England, it was impossible to overlook the main 
fact that the elevation of the country lying 
between the Ingleborough range and Alston Moor 
(a district in which a general conformity and 
comparative exception from faults and fractures 
obtains), and the depression of the country lying 
northward of the Cheviots, had equally resulted 
from one great subterranean disturbance. The 
depression amounted in some places to a throw- 
down of 3 to 4000 feet, so that if the coal- 
measures south of Edinburgh were in their proper 
place, they would be a thousand feet above that 
city. The great system of dislocation seemed 
confined in age to one period, for there was no 
proof that the elevated plateau of Yorkshire had 
ever been submerged from the time the carboni- 
ferous limestones were deposited, until the berg- 
laden sea of the post-pliocene age swept over it. 
Another phenomenon, inseparable from our con- 
siderations of the fault, was that all the mineral 
veins ran at right angles to it. He demurred to 
the conclusion of Mr. Bainbridge that the cone- 
shaped mountains were volcanoes, preferring to 
consider that their shape resulted from long 
periods of waste; even the action of rain-water 
through an immensity of gime might have so 
moulded and shaped them. A special examina- 
tion of their mineral constitution was necessary ; 
but they had always appeared to him as approach- 
ing the character of those schistose rocks, pierced 
by dikes of igneous origin, which he had studied 
in the Lake District. 


Section D. 


Notes on Canadian Forests. By Dr. Hulbert. 
—This paper consisted of notes on the Canadian 
forests in connexion with climate, and contained 
a description of the varieties of vegetation within 
a district of about 2,000,000 square miles, extend- 
ing from the Gulf of Mexico to the northern 
boundaries of Canada, and from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Western Prairies. 

On the Syndactylous Condition of the Hand in 
Man and the Anthropoid Apes. By Mr.C. Carter 
Blake.—The author called the attention of the 
Section to a curious abnormity presented by the 
integument of a specimen of old male gorilla 
brought from the Gaboon by Mr. W. Winwood 
Reade, and presented by that gentleman to the 
Museum of the Anthropological Society. The 
specimens of gorilla which have been the sub- 
jects of the elaborate and complete memoirs which 

ave ap from the pen of MM. Duvernoy 
and Isidore Geoffroy St.-Hilaire, in the Archives 
of the Paris Museum (vols. viii. and x.), and by 
Professor Owen in various parts of the Zoological 
Transactions, have, with other authors, all coincided 
in the statement of a fact, true as regards the speci- 
mens with which they were acquainted, which pro- 
bably represent the majority of specimens of gorilla 
which had been examined in Europe. This state- 
ment, reduced to a general proposition, is that the 
integument of the skin of the fingers was more or 
Itss connected across the first digital phalanx in 
such a manner that the first joints were firmly 
connected together by skin, sometimes as far as 
the distal extremity of the first phalanx, sometimes 
merely to the middle of the phalanx. The paper 
continued :—“In no specimen of gorilla, of the 
description of which I am yet cognisant, are the 
digits of the anterior extremity free to the same 
extent as in man, in which the distal extremities 
of the metacarpals mark the termination of the 
amount of syndactyly of the hand. In the speci- 
men of gorilla to which allusion is made in this 
short note, the digits of the fingers present a dif- 
ferent condition of connexion than in the typical 
specimers described by zoologists. The second 
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(index), third (medius), and fourth (annulus) 
digits are free beyond the distal end of the meta- 
carpals as in the human subject; the fifth digit 
(minimus) is also in a less degree attached to the 
annulus than in the specimens of gorilla contained 
in various public museums. We have thus a 
specimen of gorilla in which the digits of the 
hand are almost as free as in the hand of the 
lower races of mankind. Careful examination by 
a lens of the integument before the preparation of 
the specimen by Mr. Leadbeater, who first called 
my attention to this abnormity, demonstrates the 
fact that the epidermis covers the cutis on the 
inner sides of the interdigital spaces of the first 
phalanges of this specimen. The consistency of this 
epidermis merely differs in degree from that of the 
homologous structure in the foot and in other 
parts of the body. It would be interesting to com- 
pare such a curious abnormity of the integument 
with the similar abnormities which exist in the 
human species. The human fingers are most fre- 
quently connected together by a syndactyle, and 
remain during lifain that state of arrested de- 
velopment (as regards the integument) which is 
typified by the permanent stage of development of 
the gorilla. On the other hand, I have never yet 
met, either in the chimpanzee or oran-ttan, with 
a similar case of freedom of digits with that here 
described. We must, however, recollect that the 
number of specimens of chimpanzee and oran-titan 
which have been accurately described anatomically 
form a very small percentage. How many indi- 
viduals of gorilla may exist in which a similar 
“accidental” varicty may exist must remain for a 
long time unknown to us. Syndactyly is often 
congenital. A case has recently come before my 
observation of a married female, in which the 
medius and annulus of both hands are firmly con- 
nected together by integument. A similar condi- 
tion prevails in one of her children; another has 
the deformity on the right hand; whilst the 
youngest preserves the digits in their normal 
condition. The speculation whether a like rule 
or its converse may or may not prevail in the ape ; 
whether it might not, through gencrations, during 
which the congenital defect of the gorilla, or 
absence of the characteristic syndactyle, might 
be transmitted, operate towards the production 
of a more prehensive form of hand,—must, 
however, be postponed until a vaster series of 
specimens shall be examined by anthropologists or 
zoologists.” 

Notes on the Homologies of the Trilobites. By 
Mr. C. Spence Bate.—A valuable memoir, which 
is about to be communicated to the Royal Society ; 
we shall, therefore, defer our abstract. 

On the Geographical Distribution of Animal 
Life. By Mr. A. R. Wallace.—The author called 
attention to the six geographical regions estab- 
lished by Dr. Sclater (Proc. Lin. Soc., Feb. 1858) 
for ornithology—viz., lst, The Neotropical, com- 
prising South America and the West Indies; 
2nd, the Nearctic, including the rest of North 
America; 3rd, the Palearctic, composed of 
Europe, Northern Asia to Japan, and Africa, north 
of the Desert; 4th, the Ethiopian, which con- 
tains the rest of Africa and Madagascar ; 5th, the 
Indian, containing Southern Asia and the western 
half of the Malay Archipelago; and 6th, the 
Australian, which comprised the eastern half of 
the Malay Islands, Australia, and most of the 
Pacific Islands. It was stated that these regions 
would apply almost equally well to mammalia, 
reptiles, land-shells, and insects—excepting some 
exceptional cases, which it was thought would 
render these regions inapplicable to zoology gene- 
rally. These exceptional cases were—1st, That the 
Batrachians of Japan are Palearctic, agreeing 
with the birds, &c., but the snakes are alto- 
gether Indian, as pointed out by Dr. Giinther in 
his paper on the geographical distribution of rep- 
tiles (Proce. Zool. Soc., 1858, p. 373); 2nd, that 
the mammalia of North Africa are not European 
like the birds ; 3rd, that the insects of the Mo- 
luccas and New Guinea are generally of Indian 
forms, while the birds and mammals are Aus- 
tralian ; and, 4th, that the insects of Chili are of 
North Temperate and Australian forms, while the 
birds and mammals are mostly of true South 
American groups.. These cases were treated suc- 
cessively ; and it was shown that the statement as 
to the mammals of North Africa was incorrect, 
and that they really very strengly confirmed the 
evidence of the birds and reptiles as to that 
country being Palearctic. In the other cases the 
anomalies of distribution were explained as being 
due to special exceptional circumstances, which 
should not invalidate the general accuracy and 
usefulness of these divisions. The discrepancies in 
the distribution of plants, which, while often 
agreeing with those of insects, were much 
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reater, were supposed to be in a great measure 
due to the adventitious action of the glacial epoch 
and of floating ice. 
were called upon to furnish detailed information 
as to the agreement or discrepancies of this system 
of geographical regions in the groups to which 
they paid special attention, so that a final conclu- 
sion might be arrived at as to the advisability of 
adopting them for general use. 

On the Variation of Species as pointing to 
Western Asia as the Centre of the Palearctic 
Area of Creation, By the Rev. H. B. Tristram.— 
The author said he had collected a few facts on the 
variation of species pointing to Western Asia as 
the palearctic area of creation ; but Mr. Wallace’s 
magnificent epitome of all that science had yet 
attained in respect to the variations and limits of 
the different groups had anticipated a great deal of 
what he was about to advance. His only idea at 
the first was to supplement Mr. Wallace’s views 
by going somewhat more into detail on the ques- 
tion of these centres of dispersion. No one would 
suppose that the creation or development of animals 
had gone on simultaneously all over one region, so 
as to exclude the idea of animals or insects first 
appearing in some particular centre under certain 
circumstances, and thence gradually expanding 
themselves wherever the situation was best gdapted 
to their habitation. His idea was that they could 
trace through the whole of the palearctic region, 
from Ireland to Japan, some predominant forms, 
varying in greater or less degrees, and that, whilst 
the variations were generally longitudinal, the 
identical forms were preserved latitudinally. 
Amongst the instances he quoted were the pied wag- 
tail, the yellow wagtail, the green woodpecker, and 
the azure winged magpie. In these groups, and 
in many others, there appeared to be an intensity 
of coloration and a perfection of type near the 
meridian of the Caucasus, from which there was 
gradual and uniform deflection east and west, the 
species or races varying similarly, but not uni- 
formly, on each side of that meridian, until, in 
western Europe, we come to forms sometimes 
identical with and always correspondent to the 
forms of China, and those of the British Isles 
answering to the varieties of Japan. Possibly 
the warm ocean-currents affecting both insular 
groups had had a similar effect on the coloration 
and variation of species. We find thus the type 
Motacilla lugubris in the Caucasus, and a strictly 
correspondent’ parallelism of five or six species or 
races eastward and westward, till we come to the 
corresponding extremes Motacilla Yarillii in 
Britain, and Motacilla ocularis in Japan. A 
similar rule of variation would apply to sixteen 
other genera of birds which were enumerated, and 


which, he believed, might be indefinitely extended. — 


The universality of some species did not, he 
thought, tell much against his theory, because 
those which did occur universally, or almost uni- 
versally, as the snipe and osprey, had such 
powers of locomotion that they could from one 
centre disperse themselves in all directions. In re- 
gard to land-shells the same rule appeared to apply. 
Of course in shells it was very difficult to ascer- 
tain the whole of the species to be discovered in 
the Caucasian and North Persian district, because 
it had not been much worked; but, taking the 
western region, there was not a single shell in 
Ireland which was not to be found in England, 
and not one in England that was not, with some 
few exceptions, to be found in Germany ; but the 
number of species in England more than doubled 
the number in Ireland, and the number in Ger- 
many more than doubled the number in England. 
Thus they found the species largely increasing as 
they went towards the East, wherever there was 
sufficient lime for the creatures to form their shell ; 
and, while very few of our English species were 
lost, new ones were continually found. The paper 
entered at considerable length into the details of 
the genera of land-shells, and their longitudinal 
variations, especially Helix and Clausilia. What 
he wished to submit was, that the variation of 
species, taking the instances of some of our most 
familiar birds, the general geography of zoology 
pointed out that, in the palezrctic region, Central 
Asia was the centre from which they had passed 
eastward and westward. The information upon 
which he went was very scanty; but, such as it 
was, he laid it before the Section, hoping that the 
idea would be further worked out, and that the 
effect would be to prevent the eternal splitting of 
species, by a calm examination of their geogra- 
P cal extent and area, and their origin and 
evelopment. 

Mr. Newton believed Mr. Tristram’s facts borne 
out, but could not with his inferences. 
The similitude between ,the British and Japanese 
forms was very remarkable. 


In conclusion, naturalists | 
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Mr. Stainton confirmed Mr. Tristram’s re- 
marks as to Lepidoptera. All of the species but 
five which occurred in Ireland occurred also in 
England, and those which occurred in England 
occurred in Germany ; but, as in England we had 
twice as many as in Ireland, so in Germany they 
had about four times as many as there were in 
England, apparently showing a migration from 
the east to the west. In insects, however, he 
could not say how much of this was owing to 
climatic causes. Though the climate was not 
generally favourable to insect life, there were more 
butterflies in the north of Europe than in England. 
He did not think we are at present possessed of 
sufficient data to come to a conclusion. 

Sir W. Jardine expressed an opinion adverse to 
Mr. Tristram’s conclusions. 

Mr. Wallace believed that Mr. Tristram’s facts, 
and in some measure his conclusions, were per- 
fectly correct. With regard to the great number 
of birds, and he believed the same thing would 
apply to a great extent to insects and mammalia, 
they might very likely have sprung from the 
centre referred to; but he thought they must take 
the term “centre of creation” in a different 
sense from that which persons might be disposed 
to put upon it. He could not believe that, at 
successive eras of the earth's history, animals and 
plants came into existence at so many particular 
periods, and were left to find their position from 
thence. The extreme irregularities would lead 
them to have doubts upon the subject, for some- 
times certain species were found extending over a 
large track of country, and frequently a little 
island had species of its own. He believed that 
the solution was to be found in the description 
which Sir Charles Lyell, in his “ Antiquity of 
Man,” had given of the changes which Great 
Britain and Ireland, and all western Europe had 
undergone. 

Sus-Section D. 

On the Physiological Properties of the Nitrite 
of Amyle. By Dr. Richardson.—After stating the 
circumstances under which the nitrite became an 
object of study in his hands, Dr. Richardson said 
that the first remarkable fact was that the nitrite 
when inhaled produced an immediate effect on the 
heart, increasing the action of the region more 
powerfully than any other known agent. As the 
action of the heart rises, the surface of the skin 
becomes red, and the face assumes a light crimson 
colour. It furthermore excites the breathing, and 
produces a breathlessness like that caused by sharp 
running or rowing; given in large inhalations to 
animals it produces death. In the blood the 
nitrite produces darkness of colour, but does not 
materially interfere with coagulation in the body. 
In the lungs it excites congestion; in the brain 
slight congestion. It causes no severe spasm and no 
sickness. After entering into certain other details, 
Dr. Richardson remarked upon the effect pro- 
duced by the nitrite in the lower animals and 
frogs, which led to suspended animation, which 
could be maintained for so long a time as nine days, 
with perfect after-recovery. This fact was of 
historical interest. The ancients had stated that 
there was a poison which, taken one day, would 
not take affect until some future day. This state- 
ment, long considered as a myth, had within the 
present year been shown to be true by Dr. Letheby, 
who had discovered a poison which really produced 
this phenomenon. In like manner the ancients 
had an idea that there were medicines which would 
for a time suspend life. The proceeding of the 
Friar in giving Juliet the distilled liquor, to wit. 
The next point discussed by Dr. Richardson had 
reference to the mode of action of this poison. 
Were the effects produced through the blood or 
by the nerves directly? The author said that he 
had been led to the conclusion from previous 
experiments that all poisons were brought into 
action through the blood ; but this very commoniy 
accepted theory did not explain the immediate 
powerful action which follows the inhalation of 
the minutest dose of the nitrite. He thought, 
therefore, that the action was immediate on the 
nervous system, and that an action transferred to 
the filaments of nerves ro inner, bem arteries 
paralysed the vessels, on which the heart, immo- 
derately acting, injected them, caused the peculiar 
redness of the skin, and the other phenomena that 
had been narrated. Dr. Richardson, in conclusion, 
said that nitrite of amyle, like chloroform twenty 
years ago, was to be considered as a physiological 
curiosity of profoundest interest. It might by its 
action suggest the cause of trance, and of what 
was called hysterical unconsciousness. It might 
explain the mode by which certain analogous sub- 
stances produce powerful effects on the —. 


It had been suggested—naturally suggested—that 
in fainting, as a loss of blood. or fear, the inha- 
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lation of the nitrite of amyle might be of service- 
He, the author, would not at the present moment 
recommend its use in medicine, because of the 
intensity of its action. This last point was at the 
present time under his inquiry, and he would 
report further results at the next meeting of the 
Association. 

The President advised that it should be con- 
stautly kept before the mind that these experi- 
ments had been exclusively made upon cold- 
blooded animals. 

Dr. Richardson remarked that Dr. Letheby has 
experimented upon dogs. 

The President was not aware of this, but still 
contended that many warm-blooded animals ought 
to be experimented upon before any positive con- 
clusions were drawn. He should be glad to know 
if any one present could confirm the allegation 
that, in cases of choke-damp in coal-pits, men had 
boldly rushed to the rescue of their fellows, and 
had succeeded without apparent danger, but had 
died in the course of two or three days in conse- 
quence ? 

Mr. Thorpe said that such cases had come under 
his own observation in Derbyshire. 

Dr. Richardson said that the circulation of the 
frog to which he had referred had entirely stopped, 
the heart having been watched very carefully. 
Singularly enough, the heart began beating after 
three days, and then ceased again for some days 
before reviving its functions. 

On the Reason why the Stomach is not Digested 
by its own Secretion during Life. By Dr. Pavy. 
—This paper has been communicated to the 
Royal Society, and has been published in their 
Proceedings. 

Section K. 

Geographical Notes on the Island of Formosa. 
By Mr. R. Swinhoe, H.M. Consul at Taiwan. 

On the Ethnology of the Island of Formosa. 
By Mr. R. Swinhoe, H.M. Consul at Taiwan.—A 
paper read in April last before the Ethnological 
Society. (See Vol. I., pp. 341.) 

On the Ethnology of Ceylon, referring especially 
to its Singalese and Tamil inhabitants, By Mutu 
Coomara Swamy.—The author commenced by say- 
ing that the three millions of inhabitants of Ceylon 
might be classified under the heads of — 
Asiatic, and Eurasian. The former consist chiefly 
of English, Irish, and Scotch emigrants, employed 
in the civil and military service or on the planta- 
tions, and the two latter of tribes which were 
described at length by the author. 

On the Central Argentine Railway from Ro- 
sario to Cordova, and across the Cordillera of the 
Andes. By Mr. W. Wheelwright.—This railway 
commences at the city of Rosario, in the province 
of Santa Fé, on the right bank of the La Plata, in 
latitude 32° 56’, south longitude 61° 30’ west, and 
about 250 miles above Buenos Ayres by the channel 
route, which is navigable for ships of a large size, 
and has a depth of 16 feet of water; it possesses 
a very fine harbour, and all the elements of pros- 
perity, and is the great commercial entrepét of the 
interior provinces. Here the steamers which ply 
between Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, and Para- 
guay, and those engaged in commerce with Cor- 
rientes and other commercial points, stop, while 
almost a daily intercourse by steamers is kept up 
between this port and Buenos Ayres. From Ro- 
sario the railway will pursue its course in a 
north-west direction over those vast and fertilo 
plains to Cordova, the central city of the plains, 
247 miles, and thus will form the great trunk 
line, having upon its south and west the provinces 
of Mendoza, San Juan, San Luis, and the interior 
of the province of Buenos Ayres, whose high 
roads concentrate upon the line of railway 
about midway ; on the north are the provinces of 
Tucuman, Santiago del Estero, Jujury, Catamarca, 
and Rioja, with all their roads concentrating at 
Cordova, and thus forming one of the most ex- 
traordinary combinations to be found in the 
annals of railways. The railway is a work of 
great magnitude, and is intended to go over 
mountains at an elevation of 16,023 feet. 

. On the so-called Celtic Languages in reference 
to the Question of Race. By Mr. J.Crawfurd.—A 
oy read at the Ethnological Society in June 

t. 


On the Celtic Languages. By Mr. R. 8. Char- 
nock.—The author commenced by stating that, 
having had an opportunity of reading Mr. Craw- 
furd’s lecture before attending the meetings of the 
Association, he should reply to it in detail. Mr. 
Crawfurd stated that, when between two or more 
languages there was a substantial phonetic or 
grammatical agreement, they might be gy 
cognate. In the very next paragraph, however, 
he laid down a very different proposition—namely, 
that the words which most. distinctly proved 
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languages to be cognate were conjunctions, &c.— 
words, in fact, which could not be constructed. He 
would not quarrel with Mr. Crawfurd for using 
the term German in describing the origin of five- 
sixths of our English language, when doubtless 
Anglo-Saxon was intended. The Norman element, 
instead of being one-sixth, probably did not con- 
stitute a fiftieth part of the language. On the 
uestion of grammatical structure he combated 
the notion that the leading languages of Europe, 
ancient and modern, had all sprung out of a dead 
language of India, and also the proposition that 
the Siamese was a monosyllabic language, and 
contended that race could never to a certainty be 
determined by language. It would be considered 
absurd in a man who, having given cogent reasons 
for not Merges Rome, forthwith started for that 
city. But Mr. Crawfurd, after going to the 
trouble of arguing that the boasted test of an 
agreement in the mere structural form of language 
is inadmissible, proceeded, nevertheless, to com- 
pare the Gaelic and Welsh with the view of show- 
ing that in point of structure they were entirely 
different languages. Again, after stating that the 
formation of compound words by the help of pre- 
ositions was a distinguishing characteristic of 
ndo-Germanic or Aryan languages, and amongst 
them of the Sanscrit, Gaelic, and Welsh, Mr. 
Crawfurd argued that no such manner of com- 
unding words was known to either of these 
anguages. This assertion was inexcusable, for, if 
he had searched the dictionaries of the last two 
lan es, he would soon have found that, in 
upwards of one-third of the words, the first syllable 
was a prefix. Mr. Charnock quoted numerous 
instances to prove this, and then contended that 
the English language was not of German origin, 
but a language which was principally based upon 
Greek and Latin, derived partly through Saxon 
and Norman-French, and partly direct from the 
two former languages. After criticizing other 
portions of Mr. Crawfurd’s paper, the author con- 
cluded by stating that the arguments adduced by 
the former were most inconclusive and illogical, 
and totally unworthy of the author of the very 
able dissertation on the Malay language. 

On the Physical Geography of Guatemala. By 
Mr. Osbert Salvin.—A descriptive paper compiled 
from journals kept by the author and Mr. F. 
Goodman in 1861-2. It does not call for an ab- 
stract. 

Srction F. 

On Transportation in connexion with Coloniza- 
tion. By Colonel Torrens.—“ It is not without 
diffidence that I come forward to oppose the con- 
clusions arrived at by the majority of a Royal 
Commission upon this most important question ; 
but I am impelled to do so by strong convictions 
arrived at, not upon the testimony of others, but 
from my own observations during a recent visit 
to the penal settlements, and in a colony adjacent 
thereto, in which I had the honour to hold the 
commission of the peace for more than twenty years, 
during a _ portion of which period I was a 
member of the Executive and Legislative Councils. 
I am further emboldened in this course by finding 
irreconcilable contradictions in the report itself, 


- and seeing that the commissioners differ amongst 


themselves upon the most important points. 
- + « Iam also aware that this Commission has 
ignored or rejected evidence of the highest value, 
tendered upon unimpeachable sources, but opposed 
to their foregone conclusions. If there was one 
man whose evidence upon the subject-matter of 
their inquiry it was important to secure, that man 
was Sir Henry Young, who had enjoyed peculiar 
opportunities for acquiring accurate information 
upon the question in all its bearings. . . No 
less valuable would have been the evidence of Sir 
Charles Cooper, who for nearly a quarter of a 
century had filled the office of Chief Justice of 
South Australia. . . . Irrespective of the 
general policy which favours the extradition 
of criminals on whatever conditions, transporta- 
tion is advocated on three grounds :—Ist, ‘As 
a formidable deterrent to those lapsing into 
crime; 2d, ‘As having reformatory influ- 
ence on criminals ;’ 3d, ‘As an advantageous 
mode of founding colonies.’ We will examine 
the question under each of these aspects. And 
first as ‘deterrent.’ Capt. Gambies, Director of 
Convict Prisons, who has had the management of 
transportation to Western Austeslia during the 
last six years, informs the Commissioners (queries 
4324, » 4336, 4338-9) that ‘transportation 
as now conducted has no deterring effect.’ Sir 
Walter Crofton, chairman of the directors of con- 
viet pri in Ireland, advises the Commissioners 
—‘all classes of convicts that I have eyer heard 
of look forward with satisfaction to being sent to 
® penal colony; and I put it forward now to pre- 
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vent the idea gaining ground that we are going to 
deter serious offenders by sending them to Western 
Australia.’ Notwithstanding this there may be 
some who concur in the views of Colonel Hender- 
son, Comptroller of Convicts in Western Australia 
(queries 6132 and 6955), that ‘the great punish- 
ment consists in the convicts being removed from 
the land of their birth, and from all their associa- 
tions.’ . But, as we see the brave men 
who expose their lives for the protection of our 
Indian Empire cheerfully, and for a very 
small stipend, submitting themselves to this 
pain, superadded to that of residence in a tropical 
climate, for a period longer on the average 
than that of penal servitude in the salubrious 
climate of Australia . we at once dismiss an 
argument based upon the assumption that a 
sensibility to the ties of country and of kindred 
characterizes the criminal class . we will, 
therefore, proceed to consider the nature and effect 
of the punishment inflicted on the convict after 
arrival in the penal settlement. From the year 
1788 to 1852 every conceivable form of penal 
discipline was tried in New South Wales, Tas- 
mania, and Norfolk Island —the Road Gang 
System, the Solitary System, the Separate System, 
the Assignment System, the Probation System, the 
Macorrochie, or Mark System ; and the result of 
this sixty-four years’ experimentizing proved an 
entire failure, so far as regards the creation of a 
‘formidable deterrent ;’ not that punishment, 
more or less severe, was not inflicted under each of 
these systems, but because, by a perverse ingenuity, 
that punishment was inflicted at the Antipodes 
beyond the ken of those upon whom it was designed 
to operate as a deterrent. The farmer plants his 
scarecrow on the land to be protected, and not at 
the extremity of his farm; but we have reversed 
this policy ; and hence, as prizes in the lottery are 
noised abroad, while the numerous blanks are 
never heard of, so the criminal class received 
frequent reports of successes in life and fortunes 
realized, in some instances by honest industry, 
but in the great majority of cases by resumption, 
with improved skill and caution of those tactics 
which, in the first instance, were rewarded by 
free passage to the land of high wages and large 
It may be imagined that, profit- 
ing by this experience, some more formidable 
punishment would have been introduced upon the 
resumption of transportation in 1855. I shall, 
therefore, as briefly as possible describe the 
system pursued in the penal settlement of Western 
Australia. The convict, on arrival, undergoes 
solitary confinement ; and this, the only portion of 
the system that can, without a gross abuse of 
terms, be designated formidable, is doled out to 
all alike, without regarding degrees of criminality, 
for the uniform period of nine months. This brief 

riod of punishment over, the convict is thence- 
orth in a position, having regard as well to imme- 
diate physical requirements as to future prospects, 
far superior to that of the honest labourer of this 
country. With some thirty or forty of his com- 
rades, under the guidance of a constable, usually 
chosen from the gang, he is marched into the 
interior, where he is to sojourn for a period of 
from one to five years, proportioned by term of 
his sentence, which period may, however, be 
reduced one-fourth in case of good conduct, and 
is also shortened by deducting four months spent 
on the voyage. There he is comfortably hutted, 
well clothed, and fed with an abundance of 
bread, beef, mutton, tea, sugar, &c., varied 
occasionally by game of his own taking, or 
procured from the natives. The daily labour 
exacted is light, not more than is calculated 
to promote healthy digestion and sound sleep. 
The evenings are passed agreeably round the 
camp-fires, with pipes and tea, ‘the cup which 
cheers, but not inebriates,’ whilst some bold 
cracksman recounts his deeds of burglary and 
violence, stirring the spirit of his auditors to 
emulate his daring, ‘and oft the merry song goes 
round, and oft the jest. Nor is improvement 
lost sight of in those hours of relaxation. The 
“soma handicraft is playfully exhibited in the 

armless practical joke, and the exquisitely delicate 
touch of the professional pickpocket is kept in 
practice by abstracting pebbles, deposited for that 
purpose in his neighbour’s pouch. The third 
stage commences, and our convict is thrown upon 
his own resources as a ticket-of-leave man, for the 
space of one to four years, according to his original 
sentence, with the restriction that he must not 
roam beyond the limits of his police district 
(comprising an area larger than Yorkshire), and 
cautioned against ex g himself to the night 


air after ten o’clock. ‘To console him under these 
restrictions, he is assured that in case of sickness 
he will be supplied with medical aid, and main- 
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tained at the expense of the mother-country, and 
that, as stated by Captain Kennedy, he may obtain 
employment ‘ at far higher wages than those of the 
honest labourer in this country, may soon raise him- 
self to a position of affluence, and himself become 
the employer of labour and the owner of flocks and 
herds.’ During this stage of his curriculum 
the convict is no longer pained by the severance 
of family ties ; a liberal government will, in com- 
pliance with his request, send out his wife and 
children at the expense of the mother-country. 
If, however, the effects of time in weakening the 
family affections, or the formation of other con- 
nexions, should render their society irksome or 
inconvenient, he is privileged to leave his wife 
and children to be supported by his parish in the 
old country. Neither are bachelor convicts any 
longer condemned to celibacy. A paternal 
government undertakes, at the cost of this 
country, to supply an adequate number of young 
Englishwomen to wive the semi-emancipated 
convicts. Nay, so kindly considerate are the 
authorities to secure the convict from annoyance, 
that an act has been passed by the colonial legis- 
ture, making it penal to speak disparagingly of the 
convict status in presence of a conditionally- 
pardoned or ticket-of-leave man. After a couple 
of years spent under these not very grievous re- 
straints, our convicts obtains a conditional pardon. 
Exposure to the night air will no longer be 
dangerous; he is free to range beyond the not 
very narrow limits of his police district, or, should 
he prefer it, to remove to the adjacent colonies, 
where the cities of Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Sydney afford an ample field for the practice 
of his former profession, and where, if he has 
acquired wealth and is a clever fellow, he may get 
into Parliament, and possibly become one of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. To prove that there is no 
exaggeration in the picture I have drawn, I will 
state an actual case, selecting purposely that of a 
notorious criminal. Redpath, sentenced for life 
for offences committed under all the concomitants 
that can aggravate crime and render it inexcusable, 
arrived in Western Australia 23d Nov., 1858, and 
was discharged on ticket-of-leave 3d of June, 1861 ; 
during the interval, two and a half years, with the 
exception of nine months’ initiatory stage of solitary 
confinement, he was employed as a clerk in the go- 
vernment offices, and entitled to live in luxury ina 
country where, as stated by Captain Kennedy 
(query 2512), ‘ there is very little shame attached 
to his status.’ At the expiration of four years 
he will be free to go where he pleases out of 
England—freed from even the figment of restraint 
to which he is at present subject. Assuredly, a 
system such as this fails in the primary require- 
ment of all punishment. ‘ It is not formidable to 
deter from crime ;’ but, on the contrary, will, in 
the judgment of most men, be deemed to hold out 
a premium on crime. ‘The advocate for the extru- 
sion of criminals as an abstract principle would do 
well to consider that it is possible to remove ill 
weeds by a procedure that will sow the germ of 
an increased crop, and learn ere it be too late 
that it is sound policy to consume them 
where they stand. The reformation of the 
criminal, though a secondary, is, nevertheless, 
an important consideration in determining the 
eligibility of any punishment; and in this report 
the absence of anything really formidable in 
transportation, as at present conducted, is sufficient 
of itself to insure failure. . The refor- 
matory element, therefore, must first exist at all 
to be sought for in the concomitant circumstances 
of transportation. We will consider these. During 
the four months’ voyage to Western Australia, 
discipline is of necessity relaxed. Criminals are 
horded together without discrimination ; and the 
unfortunate man who, in a moment of temptation, 
has given ap | to passion, contrary to the general 
tenor of his character, is associated with the repro- 
bate, hardened by a life of crime and debauchery. 
All experience proves that such association blinds 
those subjected to it into a homogeneous mass— 
not by the purification of the baser sort, but by 
debasing the comparatively pure. Weare not lett 
to mere abstract speculation on this point, we 
have actual results before us. In 1838, after 
transportation had been fifty years in operation, 
rumours of fearful demoralization reached this 
country. Archbishop Whately in the Lords, 
and Sir William Molesworth in the Commons, 
forced on investigation; and the disclosures of 
depravity engendered by the system were 80 
revolting as to render its abandonment imperative. 
Transportation to New South Wales was at once 
suspended, and anew experiment in penal discipline 
introduced in Tasmania and Norfolk Island. This 
scheme, though it had some philosophical appear- 
ance, instead of promoting reformation amongst 
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the convicts, drove them into a state of chronic 
revolt, while the ticket-of-leaye men became the 
terror of the community; and at length the 
further sustentation of the system became impos- 
sible, when, in 1846, the colonists of Tasmania 
threatened to leave the island in a body unless 
transportation were abandoned. The revolting 
character of the details recorded in the report of 
the committee of 1838 on transportation, made it 
practically a sealed book; and, in the general 
ignorance upon the subject, the criminal extru- 
sionists again prevailed, and in 1855 transportation 
was again revived, Western Australia being 
selected as the site where, ignoring experience, the 
experiment was to be repeated. The fruits of the 
system there have not yet had time to become 
‘rotten ripe,’ yet they are sufficiently apparent, 
and Captain Kennedy informs the recent Com- 
mission (query 2369) that ‘he has no doubt 
whatever its corrupting influence deteriorates the 
morals of the officers.’ Its exhalation sufficed to 
taint the moral atmosphere of the adjacent colony 
of South Australia to such an extent that within 
three years after the renewal of transportation, 
over 1000 conditionally-pardoned and ticket-of- 
leave men found their way from Western Aus- 
tralia to Adelaide. I held the commission 
of the peace there at the time, and can endorse 
the testimony given by Mr. Newland, the police 
magistrate, respecting the rapid increase of violent 
assaults, robberies, and burglarious crimes, before 
but little known amongst us. These samples of 
the reformatory influence of transportation went 
about in gangs at night, stopping and plunder- 
ing the citizens, until we passed the 
Extradition Act, condemning to three years’ penal 
servitude every convict found in the colony after 
the soenethed day. The effect was immediate, 
and convictions, which, prior to that Act, had 
risen to 1 in 1000 inhabitants, fell, in the next 
year, to under 1 in 2000. The Commissioners 
had abundant evidence of the effects experienced 
in this country from the transportation system. 
The Rev. J. Davies, twenty years ordinary at 
Newgate, informs them that the effect produced 
by the association of prisoners is very bad and 
very prejudicial; the change from associated im- 
prisonment to solitary confinement makes an im- 
mense difference. The thieves of London were 
more under the direction of returned convicts 
formerly than they are under the direction of 
ticket-of-leave men now. The proportion of men 
who, after undergoing penal discipline under the 
English system, return to bad courses of life is 
smaller than it used to be under the transportation 
system, and the alteration has been very beneficial. 
By transportation you would only remove the evil. 
If you could conquer the criminals in England it 
would be better. By removing the evil you put it 
somewhere else; and what would the people abroad 
say ? It might not suffice that reason and experience 
have shown transportation to be a failure, both as 
deterrent and as reformatory, had not the Com- 
mission received in the evidence of Sir Walter 
Crofton a complete solution of the problem re- 
ferred for their consideration, as is admitted by the 
earlier portion of their report, wherein they re- 
commend asystem almost identical with that which, 
under the management of Sir Walter, has proved 
80 effectual in Ireland. But, in the face of the 
evidence of the directors of convict prisons, 
Ireland ; by that of the directors of convict prisons, 
England ; and by the Ordinary of Newgate, and in 
direct contradiction to their own statements, page 
54 of the report—the Commissioners recommend 
that, ‘ with the exception of those who are physi- 
cally or otherwise unfit for it, all convicts sentenced 
to penal servitude for any term of years should be 
sent to Western Australia.’ Neither on the 
ground of economy can this recommendation be 
defended. In order to avoid the frightful evils 
which arose in the older penal settlements, the 
Commissioners recommend that a number of single 
women, equal to thenumberof male convicts, should 


be sent out at the expense of this country. Thus, | 


with the passage of the convicts themselves and of 
guards to controi them, an expenditure of at least 
£75 would be incurred for each convict.” Colonel 
Torrens next examines this question in reference 
to its alleged advantages as a mode of founding 





colonies, and states that, “ contrasting the progress | 
is laid on the first time, when cold, by means of a 


of the free colony of South Australia with that of 
the penal settlement of New South Wales, the 
former was founded at a cost to the mother-country 
of £200,000, instead of £2,200,000, and, instead of 
10,500 inhabitants, principally mle convicts, she 
had at the date of her majority nearly 100,000 
free citizens, and instead of being dependent on 
the ea adn ow | for subsistence, she exported 
to New South Wales and other places b stuffs 
to the value of a quarter of a million, and this 
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notwithstanding very inferior natural advantages 
in soil and climate. But the evidence as regards 
the experiment in Western Australia is equally 
conclusive against transportation. The petition 
of the colonists states, ‘By admitting convict 
labour, we have allowed our free mechanics, arti- 
sans, and labourers to be gradually driven out of 
the field; and our labouring population may now 
be stated to be of a far nbedles description to 
that which originally existed here;’ and this 
statement is borne out by the figures in the 
Government statistical tables, showing that, 
whereas the population in 1850 was 5886 souls, 
to which were added in the nine ensuing years, 
at the cost of this country, 5169 convicts, and 
6364 free emigrants, making a total of 17,419, 
yet the census at that date gave but 14,837 
inhabitants—showing that 2582, or rather, allowing 
for the excess of births over deaths, that at least 
3000 free settlers abandoned Western Australia ; 
that the stream of free emigration kept up at the 
cost of this country was like pouring water into a 
sieve ; and that, despite the alleged advantages of 
transportation, that settlement was being aban- 
doned by the non-criminal portion of its popula- 
tion. If is alleged that the inhabitants of Western 
Australia, who must be admitted to be the best 


judges of their own affairs, are in favour of trans- 


portation. This, however, is not strictly correct : 
the working classes, or the mass of the people, 
have not petitioned, but men, interested in land 
speculation, who, finding their capital locked up 
in a country destitute of adequate resources, would 
seek, in the lavish expenditure of British taxes, 
the source of a factitious prosperity which may 
afford them a market for their land, and enable 
them to clear out of the country. In conclusion, 
I would state that, excluding, of course, convicts 
and their families, there are not more than 6000 
inhabitants in Western Australia to speak on 
this question; and, assuming them to be of 
one mind, which, however, is not the case, 
I would ask—Is their desire to submit them- 
selves to the evils of admitting the worst class of 
society amongst them, for the sake of the annual 
expenditure, to prevail against the indignant pro- 
test of a million and a half of loyal and inde 
pendent settlers in the other colonies? . . . 
These Commissioners have completely ignored the 
important question put to them by the Rev. 
Ordinary of Newgate—‘ What will the people in 
Australia think of it?’ I will reply for them. 
I have lived amongst these colonists for 20 years, 
and thoroughly understand their sentiments upon 
this question, and whilst the statistical tables of 
Western Australia prove that three-fourths of the 
expirees and conditionally-pardoned leave that 
settlement, and their presence in the adjacent 
colonies is only too sensibly indicated by the 
increase of crime, the nominal limitation of trans- 
portation to Western Australia is felt to be a 
flimsy pretence ; that, in all its baneful infltiences, 
transportation to Western Australia means trans- 
portation to the Australian colonies at large. It 
would take much to shake the loyalty and attach- 
ment of the Australian people; but . . . the 
minister who ventures to act upon the report of 
the ‘Royal Commission on Transportation and 
Penal Servitude’ will incur the responsibility 
of alienating the affections of a million and a 
half of her Majesty’s most loyal subjects, and 
will jeopardize the integrity of the colonial 
empire.” 

A Statistical Account of the Parish of Belling- 
ham. By Mr. W.H. Tarlton.—A marked change 
had taken place in the agriculture of this parish 
within the last twenty-five years by the conver- 
sion of arable into pasture land ; a similar change, 
the writer stated, had taken place very generally 
in Northumberland in the same period. 

On the Effects of the Recent Gold Discoveries. 
By H. Fawcett, Esq.—Mr. Faweett’s discourse 
and the discussion thereupon have been fully 
reported, and the latter is being continued in the 
daily press. 

SEcTion G. 


On the Prevention of Fouling of Ships’ Bottoms. 
By Dr. White.-—The author proposes a composi- 
tion made of equal parts of powdered quick-lime, 
of fat, and of oil, mixed and rubbed together. It 


short-haired painter’s brush, on the surface, while 
high and dry ; but when afloat it must be applied 
by means of a diver’s hand. This composition is 
a kind of soap, which is insoluble in water, and 
which undergoes a slow chemical change, the 
result of which is that, after a few months, it has 
become rather less soft, and more easily separable 
in the form of flakes or scales from the sub 

surface of the ship than it was when fresh applied. 
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The author has tried a combination of fat and oil, 
and of fat and white lead, and has determined that 
the lime-soap is the article best adapted for the 
purpose. It can be laid on smoothly in the air, 
and also applied under the water with great faci- 
lity. From experiments made by Dr. White, he 
thinks that the capacity for speed of an iron vessel 
will be increased fourteen per cent. by the use of 
this soap. The author also proposes that, before 
the lime-soap is applied, a strip of sheet zine 
should be fixed on the upper part of the flat sur- 
face of each row of iron plates below the light-load 
line-mark, by means of iron screws about a quarter 
of an inch in length, with broad heads, taking 
care that some part, at least, of the surfaces of 
contact of the iron and zinc are clean, as shown by 
the metallic lustre. The surface of the zine in 
contact with the iron which is to be protected 
should be equal to at least one-sixteenth part of the 
surface of iron to be protected. The zinc corrodes ; 
and therefore it will be necessary from time to time 
to fix it closely by the screws, and to replace it when 
necessary, all of which can be done by divers. 
Aluminium protects iron from corrosion by electro- 
metallic action, in the same manner as zinc does ; 
but a smaller area of surface of aluminium will have 
an effect equal to a larger extent of zinc. The higher 
price of aluminium will probably prevent the use of 
it for this purpose. 

On the Proportions of Ships of least Skin-Re- 
sistance for a given Speed and Displacement. By 
Professor Rankine, F.R.S.—Referring to a pre- 
vious paper read to the British Association in 
1861, in which the author had stated the results 
of a theoretical investigation of the “ skin-resist- 
ance” of ships, and verified those results by a 
comparison with those of experiments, and to the 
statement that the theory gives, for the proportion 
of length to breadth which produces least skin- 
resistance with a given displacement and speed, 
that of seven to one,—the author now states that 
this is the case when the figures and proportions 
of the cross-sections are given, so that the draught 
of water bears a fixed proportion to the breadth. 
But, when the draught of water has a fixed abso- 
lute value, the theory gives a somewhat different 
result ; for the proportion of length to breadth 
which produces the least skin-resistance is found 
to increase as the draught of water becomes 
shallower. 

An Investigation of Plane Water-Lines for 
Ships. By Professor Rankine, F.R.S.—This 
paper contains an abstract of a mathematical 
investigation communicated to the Royal Society. 
By the term “plane water-line” is meant one of 
those curves which a particle of liquid describes in 
flowing past a solid body, when such flow takes 
place in plane layers. Such curves are suitable 
for the water-lines of a ship; for, during the 
motion of a well-formed ship, the vertical dis- 
placements of the particles of water are small, 
compared with the dimensions of the ship; so that 
the assumption that the flow takes place in plane 
layers, though not absolutely true, is sufficiently 
near the truth for practical purposes. The author 
refers to the researches of Professor Stokes (Cambr. 
Trans. 1842) On the Steady Motion of an In- 
compressible Fluid, and of Professor William 
Thomson (made in 1858, but not yet published), 
as containing the demonstration of the general 
principles of the flow of a liquid past a solid body. 
Every figure of a solid past which a liquid is 
capable of flowing smoothly, generates an endless 
series of water-lines, which become sharper in their 
forms as they are more distant from the primitive 
water-line of the solid. The only exact water- 
lines whose forms have hitherto been completely 
investigated, are those — by the cylinder, 
in two dimensions, and by the sphere, in three 
dimensions. In addition to what is already known 
of those lines, the author points out that, when a 
cylinder moves through still water, the orbit of 
each particle of water is one loop of an elastic 
curve. The profiles of waves have been used with 
success in practice as water-lines for ships, first, by 
Mr. Scot Russell (for the explanation of whose 
system the author refers to the Transactions of the 
Institution of Naval Architects for 1860-1-2), and 
afterwards by others. As to the frictional resistance 
of vessels having such lines, the author refers to his 
own papers; one read to the British Association 
in 1861, and printed in various engineering journals, 
and another read to the Royal Society in 1862, and 
printed in the Philosophical Transactions. The 
author proceeds to investigate and explain the 
properties of a class of water-lines, comprising an 
endless variety of forms and proportions. In each 
series of such lines, the primitive water-line is a 
particular sort of oval, ¢ raracterized by this pro- 
perty, that the ordinate at any point of the oval is 





proportional to the angle between two lines drawn 
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from that point to two foci. Ovals of this class 
differ from ellipses, in being considerably fuller at 
the ends and flatter at the sides. The length of 
the oval may bear any proportion to its breadth, 
from equality (when the oval becomes a circle) to 
infinity. Each oval generates an endless series of 
water-lines, which become sharper in figure as they 
are further from the oval. In each of those derived 
lines, the excess of the ordinate at a given point 
above a certain minimum value, is proportional 
to the angle between a pair of lines drawn from 
that point to the two foci. There is thus an endless 
series of ovals, each generating an endless series of 
water-lines ; and, amongst those figures, a continu- 
ous or “fair” curve can always be found, com- 
bining any proportion of length to breadth, from 
equality to infinity, with any degree of fulness or 
fineness of entrance, from absolute bluffness to a 
knife-edge. The lines thus obtained present striking 
likenesses to those at which naval architects have 
arrived through practical experience ; and every 
successful model in existing vessels can be closely 
imitated by means of them, from a Dutch galliot to 
a racing-boat. Any series of water-lines, including 
the primitive oval, are easily and quickly con- 
structed with the ruler and compasses. The follow- 
ing curves, traversing certain important points in 
the water-lines, are exactly similar for all water- 
lines of this class, and are easily and quickly con- 
structed with the compasses. One is a hyperbola, 
which traverses all the points at which the motion 
of the particles, in still water, is at right angles to 
the water-lines. The other consists of the two 
branches of a curve of the fourth order. One of 
those branches traverses a series of points, at each 
of which the velocity of gliding of the particles 
of water along the water-line is less than at any 
other point on the same water-line. The other 
branch traverses a series of points, at each of which 
the velocity of gliding is greater than at any other 
point on the same water-line. The transverse axis 
of co-ordinates, so far as it lies within this branch, 
traverses a series of points of minimum velocity of 
gliding : from its intersection with the same branch 
onwards, it traverses a series of points of maxi- 
mum velocity of gliding. Every water-line, com- 
plete from bow to stern, which passes within the 
point of intersection of the same branch with the 
transverse axis, has three points of minimum and 
two of maximum velocity of gliding; while every 
water-line which passes through or beyond that 
point has only two points of minimum and one of 
maximum velocity of gliding. Hence the latter 
class of lines causes less commotion in the water 
than the former. On the water-line which traverses 
the said point itself the velocity of gliding changes 
more ually than on any other water-line having 
the same proportion of length to breadth. Water- 
lines possessing this character can be constructed 
with any proportion of length to breadth, from 
vY 3 (which gives an oval) to infinity. The finer of 
those lines are found to be nearly approximated to 
by wave-lines, but are less hollow at the bow than 
waye-lines are. The author shows how horizontal 
water-lines at the bow, drawn according to this 
system, may be combined with vertical plane lines 
of motion for the water at the stern, if desired by 
the naval architect. In this, as in every system 
of water-lincs, a certain relation (according to a 
principle first pointed out by Mr. Scott Russell) 
must be preserved between the form and dimensions 
of the bow and the maximum speed of the ship, in 
orcer that the appreciable resistance may be wholly 
frictional and proportional to the square of the 
velocity (as the experimental researches of Mr. J. 
R. Napier and the author have shown it to be in 
well-formed ships), and may not be ———_ by 
terms increasing as the fourth and higher powers 
of the velocity, through the action of vertical dis- 
turbances of the water. 
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ART. 


ART IN PARIS: CHURCH RESTORATIONS 
AND DECORATIONS. 


OT only has the general aspect of Paris 
undergone the change which has been 
witnessed by the present generation, but the 
restoration of public edifices, palaces, and 
churches has been scrupulously effected. The 
aid of such talent, mental and executive, as is 
now to be found has been sought and liberally 
applied to the works in progress. If the result, 
in some cases, be not altogether satisfactory, we 
must remember that the art of the nineteenth 
century is not that of the thirteenth. We cannot 
successfully compete with those old master- 
even in the details which they con- 

ceived, but left their workmen free to execute as it 





seemed best to each individual intelligence. Each 
man was probably in his way an artist. In place of 
working and smoothing, and rounding and polish- 
ing the visage ofa saint or devil tillhe had madea 
fair copy of an elaborate drawing—which we 
assume to have been the case in the restoration 
of the details of Notre-Dame—he struck out the 
thought with his chisel, and fixed it in the stone, 
rough and rude, but with a rare grace or devilish 
grin, as it might be. We must maintain the 
great heirlooms that have come down to us— 
at least, until we can do something better ; and, 
rather than stand by with folded arms, sighing 
that restoration is another word for destruction, 
would it not be better to try to put a new spirit 
into our work, educate our workmen to more 
freedom, and, if possible, cease to be mere slavish 
admirers even of an all-glorious past? The 
French have certainly had few of our scruples. 
They have taken their Gothic buildings in hand, 
and set to work on a grand scale, While we have 
done a little bit of restoration here and there, 
moving slowly and with difficulty, partly from 
want of means, and partly from a praiseworthy 
and scrupulous desire to preserve rather than to 
renew, they have scarcely left a bit of old Gothic 
work in Paris; or, if they have, it has been 
scraped and cleaned, and in many cases, we must 
allow, prettyfied and spoiled. It remains to be 
seen what time will do—the great improver as 
well as the great destroyer of all architecture. 
If our neighbours have substituted the best work 
they can get for what was undeniably better, they 
have not destroyed or changed the noble propor- 
tions of their buildings; and we are more inclined 
to give them credit for a wise and liberal care 
than to blame them for unscrupulous destruction. 
One of the most carefully restored Gothic 
churches in Paris is that of St. Germain des 
Prés. Did it belong to us in London, we should 
be justly proud of it. All Saints’ in Margaret 
Street may in some respects be compared to it, 
although the French church is an old Gothic 
edifice and All Saints’ is a modern erection. 
Both in the restored and the modern buildings 
colour and decoration have been largely employed, 
and the chief fresco-painter of each country has 
been engaged to carry out the intentions of the 
architects. We do not wish to institute any 
comparison, but to call attention to the fact that, 
while All Saints’ is our single example of a 
beautifully decorated church, St. Germain des 
Prés is but one of many in Paris which have 
either been built at a cost equal to or exceed- 
ing that of All Saints’, or restored as elabo- 
rately as St. Germain des Prés. The decoration 
of ecclesiastical edifices is better understood in 
England than in France. What has been done 
in our cathedrals has been usually more rightly 
done than the same class of work on the Con- 
tinent. Our manufacture of stained glass is much 
improved, and is probably the best that can now be 
obtained ; and our new Gothic churches, if some- 
what lifeless and cheap-looking, are characterized 
by correctness and purity. But with this much 
we must be content for the present. The French 
school of painting has lent an aid to French archi- 
tects, which has yet been granted to a very small 
extent by the English school to our own. We 
have probably more available talent than available 
means; but we are very short of both. Jn the 
meantime we are doing our best. Our younger 
architects are not mere money-grubbers, and we 
are no longer without painters capable of second- 
ing their efforts, and of embellishing the blank 
spaces which have hitherto been usurped by 
plaster and whitewash. The works in the Pro- 
testant church of All Saints’ and in the Roman 
Catholic church of St. John’s are, we trust, but 
the small beginnings of a general application of 
fresco-painting to the ecclesiastical buildings of 
the country, as the frescoes at Westminster are 
the commencement of a new era in the decoration 
of our public edifices. 

The works executed by M. Flandrin in the 
nave and in the apse and choir of St. Germain 
des Prés are among the best productions of the 
later French school. They elicit from us the 
most sincere admiration for the purity of taste 
which distinguishes them, and for the great 
artistic faculty which has been so admirably cul- 
tivated yet so modestly displayed. The painter 
has kept to the conventional order which hes 
obtained since it was adopted in the christianized 
basilicas and early Byzantine churches—with this 
difference, that, in place of the figure of Christ, he 
has substituted the symbols of the Evangelists. 
On either side are ranged the Apostles and Pro- 
phets. Two larger compositions on the oppcsite 
sides of the choir represent the triumphal entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem, and Christ bearing his 
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| cross on the way to Calvary. The clerestory 
| walls of the nave are divided into spaces, in 
| which are painted subjects selected from Biblical 
_ history, having reference to the life and mission 
of our Lord. On the north side the subjects are : 
“The Sacrifice of Isaac,” “ Jonas cast up by the 
Whale,” “Christ betrayed by Judas,’ “The 
Crucifixion,” “The Resurrection of Christ,” and 
“The Charge to Peter.” M. Flandrin has not 
yet completed this side of the nave. On the 
south side we have: “The Sacrifice of Noah,” 
“Moses and the Burning Bush,” “The Passage 
of the Red Sea,” “The Annunciation,” “The 
Nativity,”’ “The Wise Men’s Offerings,” ‘The 
Baptism of Christ,” and “The Temptation.” The 
general effect of these frescoes is very satisfac- 
tory. They do not stand as apart from, but as a 
part of, the church, the subordinate decoration 
of which appears to have been under the direc- 
tion of the same mind. The consequence is, that 
we have here an example of the value of unity in 
church decoration which we hardly remember to 
have seen elsewhere. To attempt an elaborate 
criticism of M. Flandrin’s works in this church 
would carry us beyond the limits of an ordinary 
article ; but we may say that far more may be 
justly advanced in their praise than could be 
justly written in their condemnation. They are 
severe in style perhaps; but they are not 
lifeless, and are never weak. They possess some 
of the chief merits of fresco-painting, especially 
simplicity and breadth. In the power of expres- 
sion which gives intense vitality, as in Raphael, 
to each individual figure of a composition, they 
are wanting; but, in the general power of expres- 
sion, which conveys the meaning and sense of 
the story represented, they are by no means 
deficient. Few pictures have been painted in 
modern times superior to the two large composi- 
tions in the choir of this church; and, as far as 
we know, there is now no other living French 
painter who would be capable of performing such 
excellent work. 

This is not the only church in Paris in which 
M. Flandrin has been at work. Rare and unflag- 
ging indusiry must indeed have been required to 
bring to a successful termination the decoration 
of St. Germain des Prés; yet we are almost 
inclined to set in higher estimation the glorious 
procession of saints and martyrs which he has 
painted on the walls of the nave of St. Vincent de 
Paul. This is a modern church, built on the 
plan of the Roman basilicas. The decorations of 
the apse are by M. Picot. The colossal figure of 
our Lord occupies the central place: grouped 
around are the Prophets. On either side of the 
choir are ranged the Apostles ; below is the figure 
of that great and good man who has been canon- 
ized under the name of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
who is represented as bringing the orphans and 
destitute children, and the sick and infirm, to whom 
his life on earth was devoted, to the footstool of his 
Master in heaven. By the way, we are inclined 
to think that the reputation of many good men 
has been greatly injured by their canonization 
as saints. The attention of the world has been 
diverted from the consideration of their virtues 
and works of love and charity to take up an 
attitude ‘of opposition to the assumption which 
sets forth their belief in a dogmaas of immeasur- 
ably greater importance. St. Vincent de Paul 
was atrue saint; bat his especial virtues have 
had little to do with M, Flandrin’s paintings in 
the church dedicated to his memory—why we do 
not know, as his life would have afforded him 
abundant materials had he been disposed to use 
them. What he has done, however, is so beauti- 
ful that we can gladly accept it. He has covered 
the whole of the nave with a procession, on one 
side, of Christian martyrs, kings, doctors of jthe 
Church, &c., headed by the Apostles; on the 
opposite side with a similar procession of holy 
women and children, headed by virgin martyrs. 
The groups are separated by palm-trees. There 
is no confusion in the compositions, which have 
been treated as bassi relievi; but M. Flandrin 
has allowed full play to the charm of colour in 
his groups, and has been less bound by the laws 
he has imposed upon himself in the church of St. 
Germain des Prés. The figure of St. Pelagia in 
white, that of the Magdalen, those of St. Clotilde 
and St. Eustachia in an azure robe, St. Elizabeth 
and the Baptist, and especially St. Felicita with 
her children, are among the most delightful and 
| graceful works of the century. All are wending 
| their way slowly and solemnly to the mysterious 
| Christ seated in the dimly lighted apse. M. 
| Flandrin has indeed shown us that these stone 
| walls may become alive with speech, and that 
_ art such as his is of more account than some of 
| our utilitarians are willing to admit. 
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ART NOTES. 

Mr. Victor DELARUE announces for publication 
“The Monuments of Italy,” a series of fifty-two 
large and beautiful photographs by MM. Bisson 
Fréres of Paris, consisting of well-known subjects, 
many of them familiar through the engravings of 
Piranesi and Rossi, but here reproduced by these 
scientific photographers with a minuteness in the 
detail and an accuracy which those celebrated 
prints do not possess. Rome, Venice, Pisa, 
Florence, and Milan are the sources from whence 
these sun-painted pictures have been taken. They 
are sold separately at ten shillings each, mounted 
on cardboard, 18 inches by 15. The price of the 
fifty-two photographs, mounted, in a portfolio, is 
£23. 10s. 

Turex of the plans sent in for the Hamburg 
Museum have been rewarded with prizes of 100 
Fredericksd’or each: Van der Hude in Berlin, 
Professor Ludwig Lange in Munich, the architect 
of the Leipsic Museum, and A. Rosengarten 
in Hamburg are the successful competitors. The 
plan of the first-mentioned, Van der Hude, will 
be carried out. 

Tue “‘ Uhlandsruhe,” a building to be erected 
in memory of Uhland on the Altkénig, near Ober- 
wesel, is approaching its completion. It is to have 
two towers, 36 feet high, a saloon 59 feet long, and 
several rooms for the attendants and for guests ; 
and the entire cost will not exceed 6000 florins. 

Tue latest work of W. von Kaulbach .is a 

ainting representing “the German minstrel- 
aa” Kérner, on horseback, his head crowned 
with oak leaves, holding in his right hand the 
sword, while his left embraces the lyre which rests 
on his left knee. A riband wound round the lyre, 
waving in the wind, bears the motto— 
Das deutsche Lied, das deutsche Schwerdt, 
Wir halten’s lieb, wir halten’s werth. 

Or Kaulbach’s Shakespeare-Album, the plates 
of which are executed in photography, three parts 
have been published by the Nicolaische Verlags- 
handlung in Berlin, illustrating ‘“ Macbeth,” 
“The Tempest,” and “ King John.” 








MUSIC 


THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 


RTISTICALLY, the music festival of Norwich 
has a much higher value than that held at 
Worcester. Charity is the ostensible object of 
each meeting, but more regard for art is shown in 
the East than in the West of England. We 
described last week the accidental origin of the 
festivals held annually in some one of the three 
cathedral cities of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester. Although they have been held for at 
least a century and a half, they have as yet done 
little or nothing for art. The Norwich festivals, 
on the other hand, date from 1824 only; and at 
almost, every one of the fourteen meetings which, 
including that just over, have now taken place, 
some important novelties have been produced. 
For the introduction into England of no less than 
three of Spohr’s works—namely, “ The Last Judg- 
ment,” “ Calvary,” and “ The Fall of Babylon” — 
for the composition of Herr Molique’s “Abraham,” 
of Mr. Benedict’s ‘“‘ Undine,” and of oratorios by 
Bexfield and Mr. Pierson, are we indebted to the 
Norwich festival. This year the managers have 
shown no diminution of activity. Two novelties 
of unequal merit have been produced with corre- 
sponding results. The one, an oratorio by Mr. 
Silas, met with almost universal condemnation, 
and the other, a cantata by Mr. Benedict, with as 
unequivocal a triumph. 

In “Joash” Mr. Silas has found a subject 
admirably adapted for an oratorio; but he has 
been unfortunate in his librettist. It is true that, 
in taking Athaliah for his heroine, and showing her 
remorseful life and horrible death, Mr. Geo. Linley 
has challenged inevitable comparison with Racine ; 
but, making every allowance for this disadvantage, 
we cannot commend him either for his treatment 
of the incidents or for the elegance of his verse. 
In a vaguely-expressed paragraph in the résumé 
of the oratorio, Mr. Linley omabina that the sacred 
drama of “Joash ” is “ not modelled after the con- 
ventional or conventicle fashion of oratorio; nor 
has it been the intention of the librettist or com- 
gpere to make sacred characters of Athaliah or the 

riests of Baal, whereby a greater contrast has 
been produced with the music allotted to the 
graver personages in the work.” It is scarcely 
worth while to point out the implied arrogance of 
this obscurely and imperfectly worded explana- 
tion. Dismissing the expression “‘ conventicle 
fashion of oratorio” as rank nonsense, we must, in 


defiance of the modest author himself, defend 











“Joash” on the ground that it is constructed on 
the plan of some of the best known oratorios 
extant, and that it is therefore, to all intents and 

urposes, “ modelled after the conventional 
ashion.” “Elijah,” “Samson,” “Judas Mac- 
cabeeus,” “ Solomon,” and many others we could 
name, are to the full as much entitled to the epithet 
of “‘sacred drama” as “ Joash;” and, indeed, an 
oratorio is nothing more nor less than a drama 
founded ona biblical subject. It is quite true that 
the composer has not made “sacred characters of 
Athaliah or of the Priests of Baal;”’ but, on the 
other hand, he has not made either Joash or Jehoia- 
dah any more sacred; so that, whatever his inten- 
tion may have been, he has failed to produce an 
contrast atall. In fact, the great fault of the “am 
is that it is not in the least degree sacred or devo- 
tional in character ; and, as it thus fails completely 
in its object, it is, in its present shape, scarcely 
worthy of serious criticism. There is a story of a 
dramaticauthor, whose tragedy had been refused at 
one theatre, transforming it into a comedy for the 
Opposition establishment and achieving a succés 
Jou. So, if Mr. Silas will change the venue of his 
oratorio, and bring it out as an English opera, we 
will promise to criticize it as it deserves. 

To take seriatim the six and twenty “ numbers” 
that make up Mr. Silas’s oratorio, to point out 
those in which Mendelssohn’s example has been 
most closely followed, to specify those in which 
crude harmonies and unmusician-like effects are 
most frequently to be found, and to particularize 
all that seem specially adapted to the operatic 
stage,—to enter, indeed, into any such uninterest- 
ing details would be but to waste our readers’ 
time. It is doubtful, we imagine, if the work will 
ever be performed again (in its present shape at 
least) ; but there are a few pieces that merit to be 
rescued from the gulf of oblivion to which this 
“sacred drama” is already doomed. Two soprano 
airs will probably long outlive their less fortunate 
companions. These are: a prayer, for soprano in 
E major, placed in the mouth of Zebiah, “ Suffer 
not, O Lord, that vice should reign ;” and a solo 
for mezzo-soprano, “Teach me, O Lord,” in which 
the infant Joash prays for guidance and help. 
The latter is introduced by the double-basses 
giving out the theme in unison—a somewhat 
vulgar device of which Mr. Silas seems to be par- 
ticularly fond; while the former is, if we re- 
member rightly, very effectively accompanied by 
the muted strings. Both have been inspired by 
previous examples, but both are flowing and 
melodious, and are characterized by a devotional 
feeling which is rare indeed in “Joash.” These 
two airs lie well within the compass of ordinary 
voices, and, requiring no vocal agility, will doubt- 
less be very acceptable both in the concert-hall and 
the drawing-room. A six-part chorus, the open- 
ing fugato of which is unaccompanied, “ O worship 
the Lord,’ is also exceedingly well written— 
essentially sacred in character, and extremely im- 
pressive. Fluent and agreeable, if somewhat 
commonplace, melodies, clever points of instru- 
mentation, and many proofs of assiduous study 
and thoughtful care, are to be met with in the 
work ; but, as a whole, it is pretentious, unreal, and 
unsatisfactory. Of the solo-singers, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, to whose lot fell the most 
grateful melodies, achieved the greatest success, 
singing throughout the morning with remarkable 
ability and feeling. To Mr. Weiss were given 
three operatic ballads, which must have made him 
half believe that’ he was on the boards of Covent 
Garden ; while Madlle. Titiens and Miss Palmer 
were both suffering too severely from hoarseness 
to do more than mere justice to their parts. Mr. 
Silas himself, to the great discomfiture of his 
work, assumed the ddton. 

In “ Richard Ceeur de Lion ” librettist and com- 
poser have been equally successful. Mr. Oxenford 
has invested the old subject with new interest, 
and his elegant lines have been set by Mr. Bene- 
dict with unvarying felicity. From the first bar 
of the brilliantly effective overture to the last of 
the final chorus, all is invariably graceful and 
captivating. We hope very soon to have an 
opportunity of hearing the work in some one of 
our Londen concert-rooms; and, indeed, we have 
not the slightest doubt but that it will become 
lastingly popular. For the present we will con- 
tent ourselves with calling attention to the more 
successful pieces. Foremost among these we 
must reckon the twotenorairs. The first, a ballad 
with choral refrain, “I wander in search of a 
treasure,” is eminently graceful, and most agree- 
ably reminiscent, both in harmon and design, 
of Hiley’s song in the “ Lily of K ey ”—“In 
my wild mountain valley.” The second is the air 
with which Blondel seeks to discover the lion- 


hearted king, to the suggestive words of which, 
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“Is into prison cast,’’ Mr. Benedict has wedded 
a simple melody of rare beauty. The theme is 
then taken up by the baritone; and this gives rise 
to an admirably-written duet. One written for 
contralto, “ What’s all this?’ is very bright and 
piquant; and a quaint song for the same voice, 
“A hundred years ago,” demands special men- 
tion. A baritone scena for Richard, “My sight 
can pierce through my prison wall,” the slow 
movement of which, agreeably to the sentiment of 
the words, succeeds the allegro, and a brilliant 
show-piece for soprano, “ Gentle shade in thy robe 
of white arrayed,”’ are both eminently effective in 
the concert-room; and the andante movement in 
each will probably become equally popular with 
qualified amateurs. A dashing soldiers’ chorus in 
five-part harmony, breathing the true spirit of 
Weber, an engaging choral introduction in waltz- 
time, and a final chorus built upon the theme of 
Blondel’s air, all display Mr. Benedict’s ability 
for writing for the voice no less than his imagina- 
tive powers ; while his overture is instrumented 
with remarkable skill and felicity. To the work 
ample justice was done by Madlle. Titiens, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and b 
orchestra and chorus—every performer poms 
seeming to strive his very best to do honour to the 
conductor of the festival. 

The failure of both the oratorios of which we 
have spoken has again raised the oft-mooted 
question if foreigners are encouraged in England 
to the detriment of national composers. Many 
musicians, in their justifiable anger at the parti- 
ality evinced in this instance, inveigh in strong 
terms against the indiscriminate favour shown to 
strangers; while others, with more philosophy, 
maintain that in England, the most liberal country 
in the world, talent, whencesoever it may come, 
should be sure of a generous welcome. It seems 
to us that the three works produced at Worcester 
and Norwich give the most satisfactory answer to 
the question. While protests against the favourit- 
ism shown to MM. Schachner and Silas are rife, 
we have not heard the slightest complaint of the 
opportunity of distinction given to Mr. Benedict. 
Iin’y a rien qui réussit comme le suecés. Worldly 
as this maxim is, if we apply it in the present 
instance we shall not be very far wrong. It was 
right to produce the cantata because it has suc- 
ceeded, and it was wrong to produce the oratorios 
because they have failed. In other words, it was 
unjust to give commissions tothe oratorio writers to 
do what many Englishmen could do much better, 
and it was perfectly right to employ Mr. Benedict 
ina work which nonative composer could doso well. 
In our excessive liberality we are somewliat dis- 
posed to welcome foreigners with blind admiration, 
and to scrutinizeourcountrymen with much severer 
eyes. It would be better, perhaps, for the encou- 
ragement of ournative talent did weimitatethe nar- 
row-minded conceit of our neighbours outre manche, 
But, thank Heaven! of that there is little fear. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 

A NEW romantic opera is being prepared in the 
Grand Opera at Paris, entitled “ Roland of Ron- 
ceval,’’ text and music by Mermet. 

FRENCH papers contain the following story re- 
specting the origin of “ Masaniello.” ‘“ The cele- 
brated Bigottini, ‘the Marie Taglioni of the first 
Empire,’ made her supposed last appearance for 
some charitable purpose at the Grand Opera in 
Paris in 1826. The general enthusiasm was enor- 
mous, and, of all spectators, Scribe was the most 
ardent admirer. He then bethought himself 
whether he could not write something for her in 
which her wonderful mimic powers might appear 
in a still more brilliant light; and thus came to 
make the heroine of a new libretto entirely dumb, 
so that all her sentiments and emotions must be 
expressed solely by her face and movements. 
Auber surpassed himself in the music.” 

A TRUE idea of the splendour of ancient operas 
may be conceived from the mise en scdne of 
“ Berenice,” first brought on the stage at Padua in 
1680. It had three choruses. The first consisted 
of one hundred girls, the second of one hundred 
soldiers, the third of one hundred knights on 
horseback. In the triumphal cortége were forty 
huntsmen with horns, sixty trumpeters on foot, 
six tambours, together with twenty-four other 
musicians, a great number of flag-bearers, pages, 
huntsmen, grooms, &c. ; two lions with Turkish, 
and two elephants with Moorish grooms. Bere- 
nice’s triumphal car was drawn by six white 
horses ; six other carriages, for the generals, were 
drawn by four horses each; six others, for the 
booty and the prisoners, by twelve. The 
transformation-scenes pray a forest, in 
which were being hunted boars, deer, and bears ; 
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an endless plain with triumphal arches ; Bere- 
nice’s rooms ; the royal dining-saloon ; a picture- 
liery ; and the royal stables, with a hundred 
iving horses. Towards the end, a great golden 
globe appeared from the sky, which opened of itself, 
and threw out eight other blue globes, upon which 
sat Virtue, Generosity, Fortitude, Heroic Love, 
Victory, Courage, Honour, and Immortality, 
floating in mid-air, and singing a chorus! 

A wew operetta by Offenbach, the genius of the 
* Bouffes,” is making furore abroad. It is called 
* Signor Fagotto,” text by Ruitter and Tréfeu. 
Both words and music are of the drollest, and 
quite worthy of the renowned “ Orpheus,’’ who 
has now well-nigh made the tour round the world 
—England excepted. 

Untann’s famous ballad, “The Minstrel’s 
Curse,” has been done into a libretto by Gustav 
von Meyern, and composed by Langert, the com- 
poser of the * Maid of Orleans.” It is to be 
brought out during the ensuing winter. 

Mouyicu is busy with extraordinary prepara- 
tions for the Musical Festival which is to take 
place from the 27th to the 29th of this month at 
the Crystal Palace of that city, and which will be 
one of the greatest ever held in Germany. There 
will be present about 1200 male and female 
singers from the most important towns of the 
south of Germany, and an orchestra of 100 
violins, 40 violas, 60 bassoons and violoncellos, 
not to mention the extraordinary numbers of 
wind-instruments. The works to be executed 
will be chiefly “ Israel in Egypt,” ‘“ The Ode to 
Cecilia,” by Handel and Bach, and some of the 
chefs-d' euvre of Mozart, Beethoven (“ Eroica’’), 
Lachner, &c., the latter being also the conductor. 
The most celebrated solo-performers, both vocal 
and instrumental, have been engaged: such as 
the ladies Diez, Stehle, Von Edelsberg ; Messrs. 
Kindermann, Grill, Heinrich; besides stars of 
first order, like Mrs. Dustmann from Vienna, 
Clara Schumann and Joachim from Hanover. 
The whole programme is a glorification of classical 
German music, and the third day will not con- 
tain a single foreign name, but, exclusively, Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven (violin-concerto and Kreutzer- 
sonata), F. Schubert, Weber, Spéhr, Mendelssohn, 
and Schumann. The prices of admission will be 
most astonishingly low: from thirty kreuzers to 
two florins, or about one to four shillings ; and the 
managers confidently expect all Germany to take 
part in this classical popular festival. 











THE DRAMA. 


THREE NEW PIECES, &e, 


R. F. C. BURNAND, whose “ Deal Boat- 
man” was brought out with success on 
Monday evening at Drury Lane, would have done 
well if he had drawn attention to the fact that 
his plot is a thinly-veiled reproduction of one of 
the most beautiful, and probably best-remembered, 
episodes in Charles Dickens’s “ David Copper- 
field.” It is the story of Steerforth and Emily ; 
Jacob Vance, the Deal Boatman, is Peggotty, and 
the other characters are easily recognisable. The 
original has certainly not been equalled, in simple 
pathos or in delicacy of treatment, in the copy ; 
still, it is clear that Mr. Burnand has written with 
care and with a subdued pen, even while pro- 
ducing such inferior results. He has constructed 
a tolerably effective melodrama out of incidents 
that called for more poetical handling, and which 
had already had most perfect justice done to them 
by Mr. Dickens. The necessities of the stage have 
been all against him, and he has not been able to 
surmount them tly. As it stands in Mr. 
Burnand’s “ Deal Boatman,” the story of “ Steer- 
forth and Emily” is this :—Highteen years before 
the opening of the piece, Peggotty, otherwise 
Jacob Vance (Mr. G. Belmore), has saved an 
infant from a West-Indian ship wrecked 
off the Goodwins; this infant, Emily, or 
Mary Vance (Miss Rose Leclercq), he has 
brought up as his own child, and she is en- 
to be married toa young boatman, Ham, 

or Mat Bramber (Mr. G. Weston). A young 
re. Steerforth, called Edmund Leslie (Mr. 
- Charles), has been for some time previously 
staying at Deal, and has won the heart of old 
Vance by his frank manners and love of the sea ; 
he has won the heart of Mary, and has extorted 
from he~ a promise to fly with him on the eve of 
her projected marriage. On the evening of Mary’s 


- flight an assemblage of the friendly boatmen and 


their sweetheastg and wives takes place, and in the 


ary is missed, 





heart has been bound up in her, is overwhelmed 
with misery, and he curses the false friend who 
has robbed him of his greatest treasure. In the 
second act, Edmund Leslie is in London at the 
house of Sir John Houghton, his uncle (Mr. Bar- 
rett)—Mrs. Steerforth, the mother in the story, 
being made into an uncle in the play. Edmund 
Leslie is his uncle’s heir, and he is called upon to 
marry a bride of his uncle’s selection, Sir John 
having been advertised of the connexion which he 
had formed at Deal, but which he supposes to be 
nothing more than a passing indiscretion on his 
nephew’s part. One George Prescott, M.A. (Mr. 
Warde), a distant relation of Sir John, and acting 
in the capacity of tutor to Edmund Leslie, has, 
with a view to eventualities by which he may 
profit, discovered where Mary is living in London 
and induced her to come to Sir John’s house, 
in the belief that Ldmund has sent for her 
to his unele’s. In the meantime, Jacob 
Vance, who has been prostrated by the shock 
of Mary’s loss, has come to Sir John’s house 
in search of her. To the old boatman’s plea for 
reparation, Sir John offers money. But the 
sudden appearance ef Mary, and the necessary 
admissions of Edmund, bring about explanations on 
all sides. Mary and her lover are really married ; 
and the recognition of a miniature makes Sir John 
know that the child reared by the old Deal boat- 
man is his own, the offspring of a private mar- 
riage contracted in one of the West India Islands, 
whence his wife with their child was proceeding 
to England at the time she was lost in the wreck. 
The centra] figure in the story is the old Deal 
boatman, and this was played with much genuine 
feeling by Mr. G. Belmore. The Mary Vance of 
Miss Rose Leclereq was a very graceful and 
pleasing performance, and Mr. F. Charles appeared 
to advantage as Hdmund Leslie. Mrs. Edmund 
Falconer played the part of an old housekeeper 
called Mrs. Bridget, the original of the character 
being the nurse Peggotty of Mr. Dickens’s story ; 
the part is not a very good one, but it was played 
with true artistic propriety, and, in the second 
half of the piece, became highly entertaining. 
Mr. Belmore was called hgfore the curtain at the 
end of the first act and warmly applauded ; and a 
dance, exeeuted with immense spirit by boatmen 
and their lasses, was encored. At the end of the 
piece Mr. Burnand was called, and bowed his ac- 
knowledgments from the stage. Though not what 
can be described as a great success, his piece will 
no doubt serve as a suflicient attraction until the 
production of *‘ Manfred,” which is to be brought 
out next month under the sole direction of Mr. 
Phelps. 

On the same evening a new farce, by Mr. J. V. 
Bridgeman, entitled “ Where’s your Wife?” was 
produced at the Strand. This piece—founded on a 
French farce of which we cannot at the moment 
recall the title—was vociferously applauded ; and 
we must therefore assume that it was entirely to 
the taste of the audience before whom it was 
presented. To us it appeared one of the coarsest 
pieces that have been produced for many years ; 
and we regretted that it should have been acted on 
a stage on which we have so long been accustomed 
to see fun and refinement allied. The foundation 
of the plot is the thoroughly French one of ladies 
meeting their husbands at a bal masqué, receiving 
their advances, and then turning the tables on 
them. Mr. Belford and Miss Maria Simpson made 
great fun out of a number of equivocal situations 
and allusions, and Mr. Vollaire convulsed the 
gallery by his minute presentment of the diffi- 
culties of sitting or moving in a dress much too 
small for the wearer. What more need be said of 
* Where’s Your Wife” ? 

We have to express regret that also in the new 
melodrama, entitled “The Mystery,” brought out 
at the Surrey on Saturday evening, there is the 
same tendency to impropriety—cearried some steps 
further. This is going back to a state of things 
which furnished the opponents of the acted-drama 
with their strongest weapon of attack, We really 
think it the duty of managers of minor theatres to 
consider cavebdlhy how they exercise, in this matter, 
their very important powers. “The Mystery” is 
a two-act drama, the main idea of which, we 
imagine, has been taken from Miss Braddon’s 
* Captain of the Vulture.” A poor witling, who 
forms the pivot on which the action of the piece 
turns, has, possibly, also been suggested by the 
character of the * Softy” in the same novelist’s 
“ Aurora Floyd.” ‘Two brothers, one a lieutenant 
in the navy, the other an outcast ruffian, are so 
closely alike in face as to be easily mistaken for one 
another. A murder and rob is committed by 


the ruffian under the eyes of the village idiot, who 
accuses the lieutenant of the crime. The real 
culprit, however, again appears before the half-, 
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witted peasant, who tracks him to an old mill, and 
there, in a desperate struggle with him, drowns 
him in a river; hardly is the death accomplished 
before the lieutenant hurries to the spot. The 
explanation of the mystery then naturally follows : 
Herbert Clavering, the lieutenant, and Horace 
Copley, “a wanderer,” are twin brothers, The 
two characters were played with great spirit by 
Mr. Shepherd, who Bsnn' his outward appear- 
ance again and again with a rapidity that bewil- 
dered the audience. Wéiil-o’-the- Wisp, the village 
idiot, was played by Mr. J, Fernandez with a 
thorough appreciation of the picturesque side of 
the character ; many of his attitudes were remark- 
able for their bold gracefulness and originality. 
His idea of lying about the ground—like one used 
to idling by the road-side or upon the sunny heath 
—struck us as extremely praiseworthy. Of the 
“‘low-comedy”’ part of the piece we have already 
indicated our opinion. The piece was thoroughly 
successful, 

At the close of his last five years’ season Mr. 
Buckstone made some handsome promises as to 
the improvements which he intended to make in, 
what American stylists would call, the auditorium 
of the Haymarket by the time he opened it again. 
Managerial announcements haye so often to be 
taken eum grano salis that it is pleasant to have 
to record that Mr. Buckstone has perfectly re- 
deemed his pledge, and transformed the Hay- 
market from one of the most uncomfortable into 
the most comfortable theatre in London after 
Drury Lane. We are quite sure that he will be 
handsomely rewarded for his care ; and we hope 
that his example will not be overlooked by his 
brother- managers. The performances on the 
opening night were nearly the same as those with 
which the preceding season was brought to a 
close—namely, “Charles XII.” and the “ Bengal 
Tiger,” in both of which pieces Mr. and Mrs, 
Alfred Wigan played. On Monday next Lady 
Gifford’s comedy of “ Finesse” is to be revived ; 
and in the course of next month a new three-act 
comedy, by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, is to be 
produced, the principal characters to be sustained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Matthews. 

Six extra performances have been given, during 
the week, at the Princess’s, the “ Lady of Lyons ” 
and “Not a Bad Judge” being played each 
evening. Mr. Walter Montgomery’s rendering of 
Claude Melnotte is characterized by clearness and 
delicacy of conception, refinement of manner, and 
much real feeling ; what it lacks is fervour of ex- 
pression at times when fervid passion has to be 
represented. We have before spoken approvingly 
of his Lavater. 





A NEW three-act serio-comic drama, by Mr. 
H. T. Craven, the very successful author of the 
* Post Boy” and the “ Chimney Corner,” is in 
preparation at the Strand, Miss Kate Saville being 
engaged to play the heroine. 

Mr. F. C. Burnanp has a “ classical extra- 
vaganza” underlined at the New Royalty, under 
the title of “Ixion ; or, the Man at the Wheel.” 
How he will handle such an apparently intract- 
able subject we are curious to see. 

Miss Epirn Heravp and Herr Krueger opened 
the Polygraphic Hall on Monday evening, and 
gave their series of readings from Shakespeare, 
illustrative of the passions. We cannot say that 
we think the experiment likely to prove success- 
ful. Miss Heraud is a careful, though unin- 
spired, reader of Shakespeare’s poetry ; but Herr 
Seawe has as yet made such‘small progress 
towards mastering the pronunciation of English 
that his readings, or rather recitations, of English 
dramatic poetry are simply unacceptable. His 
intentions are occasionally good; but his want of 
means utterly defeats him, and we cannot hold out 
any encouragement. If he has acted under advice 
in his present undertaking, it appears to us that 
he must have been very ill-advised. The proceeds 
of the first night’s entertainment are to be handed 
to the ‘‘ National Shakespeare Committee.” 

Tue following new French pieces are promised 
for the ensuing winter-season: “ L’Ami des 
Femmes,” b xander Dumas the younger ; 
** La Maison de Painearge,” by Jules Sandeau; and 
* La Jeunesse,” a comedy, by E. Angier. 

THE new theatre of the Bouffes Parisiens is 
rapidly fh. cee. its completion. Floor and 
ceiling will be of iron and the stairs of stone, the 
latter being twice as large as in the former house. 
The lighting will be most brilliant, and the yentila- 
tion will be arranged according to the latest im- 
provements. 860 seats will be provided, besides 
the ample standing-room. 

A sHorT while ago the new Théitre des 
Variétés was aeenen & Geneva under the director- 


ship of James Fazy. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





NOW READY, . 


PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 
WITH APPROPRIATE TUNES. 


Revised and Edited by JAMES TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 


Imperial 16mo., cloth boards, red edges , ° e 3s. 6d, 
Morocco, gilt edges, limp or boards , ° +» « 10s, 0d, 


Calf, do., do. 


. . . . 10s, Od. 





ALSO 


HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP, 
WITH APPROPRIATE TUNES. 
Revised and Edited by JAMES TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbey, 


Imperial 16mo., cloth boards, red edges . ‘ - 3s, Od, 
Morocco, gilt edges, limp or boards ° ° os Bee 


Do O., do. 


" 


. . . . 9s. Od. 





*,* The various sizes of the Society’s New and Enlarged Editions of the PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC 
WORSHIP can now be obtained at the Depositories, The Old Editions and the Appendix are still on sale, Lists of 


Prices, &c., may be had on application. 





DEPOSITORIES—London: 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; and 48, Piccadilly, W. 
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Just published, 


Mexico: the Country, History, 


AND PEOPLE. Foolscap 8vo. WithaMap. 3s,, cloth 
boards. 

“The writer of this meritorious little volume has composed 
a history of Mexico which may be recommended for educational 
purposes. In every respect it is worthy of a place amongst the 
many sound works of the same class which have been published 
by the Religious Tract Society,’’—Atheneum. 

“A succinct compilation of all sorts of information about 
Mexico down to the period of its occupation by the French. It 
seems carefully done, and is likely to be useful.”—THE READER. 

“The present volume is quite a book of the season. Now that 
Mexico is in all mouths, it was right that an enlightened, well- 
informed, and beautifully-printed volume should be in a multi- 
tude of hands. Such a volume is here provided, and it is worthy 
of the great series of similar productions already supplied by 
the Tract Society.”’—British Standard, 


Tae Retieiovs Tract Socrety, 56, Paternoster Row, 
and 164, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 


The Works of John Howe. 


Edited by Henry RoGers, Esq. Complete in Six 
Volumes, 8vo., finely printed on best paper, price 5s. 
each, in cloth boards. They form a valuable Present to 
Ministers, Students, and others, 


The Life of Howe. By Henry 


Rogers. A New anp Revissp Eprition will be pub- 
lished, uniform with the aboye, October 1, price 6s., cloth 
boards. 
THE Retiaiovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row, 
and 164, Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers, 





Recently published, 


The Bible and Modern Thought. 


By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, 
rts. A New Edition, with an Appendix, containing 
valuable additions. Finely printed, 8vo., cloth boards, 7s. 


Christ All in All to Believers ; 


or, what Christ is made to Believers. By the Rev. 
Puitie Hewey, s.p, 1691. With a brief Memoir of the 
Author. 18mo., ls, 6d., cloth boards. 


The Reformed Pastor. By 


Ricwarp Baxter. Edited by the Rev. Wiit1am Brown, 
M.D, Fifth Edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Bible Reader’s Help: for the 


Use ov Puatn Persons 4np tHE YounG, 160 pages, 
bound in limp, 6d, New Edition, 


Ancient Empires: their Origin, 
Succession, anp Resutts. With a Preliminary View of 
the Unity and First Migrations of Mankind. 8vo., 6s., 
cloth boards. 


Flowers and Fruits of Bible 


LANDS. A packet of Twelve Cards, beautifully coloured, 
with Letter-press descriptive. Price ls, 


Tax Reviciovs Tract Society, 66, Paternoster Row, 





and 164, Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 


Just published, price 6s., 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


IN ONH VOLUME CROWN SYO., PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 


UNIFORM WITH ‘‘ MEDITATIONS ON DEATH,” 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 
AND ITS RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 
Translated from the German by 


FREDERICA ROWAN. 


PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS PERMISSION, 


AND DEDICATED TO 


H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


London : Trtsyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS | 


| Putays, with References in the Margin, on the same prin- 


FOR RAILWAY READING, 


NEATLY BOUND IN FANCY PAPER BOARDS, 





I 


CAPTAIN BRAND OF THE OENTIPEDE, 


A PIRATE OF EMINENCE IN THE WEST INDIES: 
HIS LOVES AND EXPLOITS, 


By Lisur. H. A. WISE, U.S.N. 


Price 2s. 





I. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
EMPRESS CATHERINE II. 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
Price 2s. 


IIl, 


CORNELIA: A Nove. 


Price 1s. 6d, 





IV. 


HEARTS IN MORTMAIN: A Novel. 


Price 1s, 6d. 





Trtuwexn & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 








BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


Foster’s Essays: On Decision 


OF CHARACTER: On a Man’s Writing Memoirs of 

Himself; on the epithet Romantic; on the aversion of 

Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion, &c., post 8vo., 

cloth, 3s, 6d, 

Heyry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W Cc, 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER, 


Lowndes’s _ Bibliographer’s 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprising 
an account of rare, curious, and useful Books published 
in England since the invention of printing; with biblio- 
graphical and critical notices and prices. New Edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged, by Hreyry G. Bony, Part 
IX., containing Letters Sim to U. (including especially 
an elaborate List of the New Testaments printed in 
England from the earliest period). Price 3s. 6d. 





Grimm’s Gammer Grethel; 


oR, GERMAN Farry Tates anp Porvtar Srorres (con- 
taining Forty-two Fairy Tales), translated by Epear 
TAYLOR, numerous Woodcuts by Guo, CrvixsHanx, post 
Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G, Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 


Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 


Marks and Monograms on 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, being a Hayp-Boox for 

Connoisseurs and Collectors, By W. CuHarrers, F.8.A. 
Also by the same Author, royal 8vo,, price 3s, 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of 
Manufacture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. 


Published by J. Davy & Sons, 137, Long Acre. 


TROPICAL POEMS. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes Historical 
and Explanatory. By the Author of ‘The Nuptials of 


Barcelona,’’ 

**He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains 
many beauties,”’—Morning Post. 

“A volume of word-pictures.”—Observer. ; 

“He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make the 
reader’s mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and land in those parts.”—Fra. 

Crit amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore,”’— 
ritic, 
London: Rosrrt Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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To be published in December, by subscription, 








Now Ready, 560 pages, imperial 8vo,, price 16s., 


HESYCHII ALEXANDRINI 


LEXICON. 


POST JOANNEM ALBERTUM REOENSUIT 


MAURICIUS SCHMIDT. 
TOMUS IV. —.—Acozpuntr Epiroris QuxstTionss HesyoHiane. 


*,* This Fourth Volume completes the Lexicon; a fifth will consist of Indexes, &e. The price of the four 


volumes is £2. 14s. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 
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The ‘“ Reference Shakspere,”’ 


being a Memortat Epition ov SuHaxsrerr’s Dramatic 


ciple as a Reference Bible. There will be upwards of 
6000 references, connecting together all that Shakspere 
says upon upwards of 350 distinct subjects, This work is 
the result of many years’ patient labour. 
For prospectuses, with specimen page, apply to Jon 
Heywoop, Manchester, or any Bookseller, 
London: Smrpxin, Marsa, & Co, 


——_——— —_——_——— — eee 


——___ -_ —_— 


Crown 8vo., sewed, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s., 


. 
The Necessary Existence of 
GOD. By W. H. Griuesprie, Esq., of Torbanehill, The 
** Russell’’ Edition, being the Fourth. 

“A valuable addition to the Science of Natural Theology.”— 
Lord Brougham. ; e ‘ 

“ Among the very ablest specimens of Specniative Philosophy 
which this country has latterly exhibited.” — Sir William 
Hamilton. 

London: Hovistow and Wrieut, 65, Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London, 
containing a Number of Cases successfully treated. 


Leatu and Ross, 5, St. Paul's, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W. ; 
and at the Hypropatuic Estasitisament, New Barnet. 


The OLD DRAMATISTS (Moxon’s Editions), 
In royal 8yo. volumes, illustrated with Portraits and 

Vigneties, with Introductions, Lives, Notes, &ec., by 

Grrvorp, Hartiey, Corertpesr, Dror, &c. 

CAMPBELL’S SHAKESPEARE, Illustrated by Jon» 
Giperr. 12s. 

BEN JONSON. 1és. 

MASSINGER AND FORD. 12s. 

WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, AND 
FARQUHAR. lés. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. Two Vols, 32s, 

JOHN WEBSTER, 10s, 6d, 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 12s, 

GREENE AND PEELE. 1és, 


THE OLD POETS (Moxon’s Editions). 
Uniform in size, &¢., with ‘‘ The Old Dramatists.” 
SPENSER. With Life, Notes, &c. By Topp, 10s, 6d. 

CHAUCER. Edited by Tyewarrr. 10s, 6d, 
DRYDEN. Edited by Warton. Ws. 6d. 
POPE. Edited by Cary. 10s, 6d. 

London; Rovriepgr, Waave, and Rovr_Epes, 
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Fine Arts Quarterly Review. 


EDITED BY B. B. WOODWARD, ESQ., 
HER MAJESTY’S LIBRARIAN, 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER II. 
L PAINTING IN FRANCE: THE SALON OF 1863. By 
. HAMERTON, EsqQ. 


LOGUE OF DRAWINGS BY N. POUSSIN IN 
= CATAL ROYAL COLLECTION. By the EDITOR. 


III, oan ; REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. By Tom TaYLor, Esq. 


IV. HENRIETTA BROWNE’S “SISTERS OF MERCY.” By 
the Rev. PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 


Vv. THE PRETTY AND THE BEAUTIFUL. By F. T. PAt- 
GRAVE. Esq. 


VI. ant - -7ireemeaicenes IN LONDON. By W. M. ROSSETTI, 
Ss 


VII, ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATIVE ART. By J. B. 
ATKINSON, Esq. 


VIII WHO WAS FRANCISCO DA BOLOGNA. By A. 
PANIZZI, Esq. 


IX. WILLIAM MULREADY. By F. G. STEPHENS, Esa. 
X. ART IN AMERICA. By J. J. JaRvis, Esa. 


XI. CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS OF C. VISSCHER 
(continued). By WM. SMITH, Esq. 


XII. CORRESPONDENCE, 
XIII, RECENT AOU TSITIONS AT THE SOUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM, 


XIV. FINE ARTS RECORD. By W. M. RosskttT!, Esa. 

XV. PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE FINE ARTS, 

XVI. RECENTLY PUBLISHED ENGRAVINGS. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





On October 1st will be published, price 6s., 


The National Review. 


No. XXXIV. 


CONTENTS: 
I, RECENT CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
II, DISTORTIONS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE : MACBETH. 
III. BEANE OF OF THE BRITISH ARMY AT HOME AND 


Iv. MR. FREEMAN’ S HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERN- 


V. POLAND AS IT Is. 
VI, THE ROT AL SUT REMAOY, AND THE HISTORY OF 
ITS INTRODUCTIO 


VIL. MR. BROWNING’S POEMS. 
VIII. THE EFFECT OF THE GOLD DISCOVERIES. 
IX, Tas BpCENt FOREIGN POLICY OF OUR GOVERN- 


X. THE LATE SIR G. C, LEWIS. 
XI. M. RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 
XII, CURRENT LITERATURE. 


XIIf. BOOKS OF THE * Steen SUITABLE FOR READ- 
ING SOCIETI 


CHAPMAN ny HALE, 198, Piccadilly. 





Price 4s., Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 12s., post free, 


The Natural History Review, 


No. XII, (OCTOBER, 1863.) Contents:— 
REVIEWS. 
BENTHAM AND MULLER’S FLORA AUSTRALIENSIS. 
HARVEY AND SONDER’S FLORA CAPENSIS. 
AGASSIZ’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
IV., 2. 
DAUBENY ON CLIMATE. 
PARLATORE, METHODE NATURELLE EN BOTANIQUE. 
REGENSBURGER FLORA. 
PRINGSHEIM’S sARESUCHER FUR WISSENSCHAFT- 
LICHE BOTANIK 
Ousemaz ARTICLES. 
ON THE MOLAR SERIES OF RHINOCEROS TICHORHINUS. 
y W. B. DAWKINS, F.G.S 
ON aumal. DEXTRINE. By Dr. R. MCDONNELL, M.R.I.A. 


ANNUAL witty OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUSEUM 
OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY AT CAMBRIDGE, 


REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL HISTORY 
N THE BRITISH MUSEUM FOR THE YEAR 1862. 


ON THB WFP ABD TAME ANIMALS OF CAMBODIA. By 


ON AN ANCIENT Roar FOUND IN THE PEAT MOSS 
NEAR FLENSBU 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Sureicteny and Anatomy, Paleontology, 
Botany.) _ 


WILLIAMS and NorGatE, London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually ; or 13s. 4d., post free, 
the Second Number of 


The Anthropological Review, 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 





CONTENTS: 
1, ON a BENE OF EANGUAGE. By K. 8. CHARNOCK, 
2. yunoveson ON ——y INFLUENCE OF RACE ON ART. 


3. ON vue a ae OF MAN AND SUBSTANCE OF 
MIND. By Prof. RUDOLPH WAGNER. 
4 sane ON THE ORIGIN OF INDO-EUROPEANS. 
5. ETHNOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
the late RoBERT KNox, Esq., M.D. - ad 
6. HISTORY or THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. By M. Pau. Broca. 


7. ON GAA SUPPOSED RORBASING PREVALENCE OF 
RK HAIR IN ENGLAND, By Jonn BEepposg, M.D., 


PAARL. 
8. ON THE ABBEVILLE FOSSIL JAW. By M. A. DE 
UATREPAGES. 


9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGIOA. 


10, JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
GaP eunalae Gpeyeae astee Be 
BLAKE; Reports ofthe Discussions before the Society, &e. 


London: Trisyrr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


THE PHILOBIBLION. 





: A MONTHLY 
Bibliographical Journal, 
containing Critical Notices of and Extracts from Sem Ret, 


Curious, and Valuable Old Books, Price Two Dollars 
year, in advance, ” 9 


New York; G. P, Pamzs & Co., 51, Naussau Street. 


On Monday next, price One Shilling, 


s a 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
For OCTOBER, 1863, No, XLVIII., Completing Vol. VIII. 
CONTENTS: 

I, LETTERS ON INDIA FROM A COMPETITION WAL- 
LAH. Letter V. 


II. A SOCIETY OF ABERDEEN PHILOSOPHERS ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS SINCE, By JAMES VALENTINE. 


III. VINCENZO. By JoHN RuFFINI. Chaps. XLV., XLVI. 
IV. THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI. 
V. ON PHYSICAL PAIN. By FRANCIS BE. ANSTIE, M.D. 
VI. MR. D’ARCY THOMPSON’S “ ANCIENT LEAVES,” By 
JOHN KERR. 
VII. GOLD: ITS CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. By 
T. L. PHIPSON, F. 


VIII. A LITTLE FRENCH cH, By P. G. HAMERTON, 
IX. OUR RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL. 
X. AMONG THE HEATHER, By UISDEAN MACGHILMAOIL, 
Vol. VIII., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & Co., London and Cambridge. And Sold by 
all Booksellers, New sagents, and at all Railway Stations. 





Price 6s., Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s.,post free, 
THE 


Home and Foreign Review, 
No. VI. (OCTOBER, 1863.) 
CONTENTS: 
1, GAOL DISCIPLINE IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
2. THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT, 
8. THE REVOLUTION IN POLAND. 
4. EMIGRATION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
56, FOUNDLINGS. 
6. GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
7. THE FORMATION OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. 
8. DANTE AND HIS COMMENTATORS. 
9. MEDIEVAL FABLES OF THE POPES, 
10. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
11, CURRENT EVENTS. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 5s., Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 17s., post free, 
THE 


Journal of Sacred Literature 


AND BIBLICAL RECORD. New Series. Edited by B, Harris 
CowPER. No, VII, (OCTOBER, 1863.) 
CONTENTS: 
I, ON CURRENT METHODS OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


II, CONTRIBUTIONS TO MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. No. Il. The Gustavus Adolphus Society. 


Ill. THE CHRONOLOGY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND ARCH2- 
OLOGY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. 
J.P. THOMPSON, D.D. 


IV. THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS, FROM THE CODEX 
SINAITICUS. 


Vv. sures: ITS ORIGIN, DOCTRINES, AND PROS- 


VI. ATHIOPIC LITURGIES AND HYMNS. Translated by 
the Rev. J. M. RODWELL. 


VII. THE BORDEAUX PILGRIM IN PALESTINE, 
VIII, RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 
IX, rt oe OF BOOKS—MISCEL- 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


Devoted to the temperate Discussion of all POLITICAL 
TOPICS connected with the AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES;; to the introduction of ORIGINAL TALES in a 
serial form; to REVIEWS OF WORKS of General In- 
terest, and to give a Résumé of CURRENT ENGLISH 
LITERATURE; and to the Discussion of all SUBJECTS 
OF LOCAL INTEREST, Native Traditions, Antiquities, 
Natural History, &c. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(The Postage Fourpence extra per number.) 


No. V., FOR JULY, CONTAINS: 


1, What Became of Him, 6. A_Landed Asistocrncy for 

2. Love and Fame. New Zea 

3. Waitara and the Native | 7. A Day with. the Harriers, 
Question. 8. The Spirit Past. 

4, Alexandra. 9. Maori Courage 

5. Colonlal Experience, 10. The Kitchen-Garden, 


Literary Reviews, Poetry, &c. 


Auckland, New Zealand: Rosert J, Creteuton and 
ALFRED ScavzEs, Queen Street. 


The Monuments of Italy. 


By Brisson Frkres. Consisting of 52 PHorograrurc 
Views of the principal monuments of Roms, VEnicsr, 
Pisa, Frorencek, and Mitan, Mounted on royal board, 
size 18 x 15. Price to Subscribers for the Collection 
complete, delivered in Portfolio, £23. 10s. Separately, 
10s. each plate. Specimen Collection on view, and 
Subscribers’ names received at 


Messrs. MacLean and Haars, 26, Haymarket, 8. W. ; 
Mer. W. Spooner, 239, Strand, W.C.; Mr. GLADWELL, 
21, Gracechurch Street, E.C.; and Victor DELARUE, 
10, Chandos Street, Strand, w.c. 


FIRST STEPS IN DRAWING. 


Tue 23 Parts are now Comptets, containing 336 dif- 
ferent Srupirs of Simple Outlines, Animals, Figures, 
Landscapes, Genre, and Ornaments. A sample collection 
free by t on receipt of 5s. 2d. in Stamps. 

This Work should a in the hands of every child. 
To be had of all Boo ers and Stationers; at the 


Natronat Socrery’s Degprosrrory, Westminster; and 
wholesale of the Publisher, Victron Dsiarvus, 10, 
Chandos Street, Covent Garden. 











Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d., 


Ovidii Fasti, from the Text of 


J. B. KREBS. New Edition, with Notes, &c., by the 
Rey. G. B, Wuexter, A.M, 


London: Wrr1uMm Tree. 
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Now Ready, 


The Brewer’s Family; or, the 


Experiences of Charles Crawford. LEight Illustra- 
tions. By Mrs. Exuuis, Author of “ Women of 
England,” “ Widow Green,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Saturday Nightiat the Heh —Sotaréey Night elsewhere—The 
Crawford’s Good Works—Works carried on elsewhere—New 
Things to the Crawford’s—New Things among the People—Per- 
rm yl in the Hall—New Light in the Hall—Light and Action— 


ight and Darkness. 
Now Ready, 


What Put My Pipe Out; or, 


Incidents in the Life of a Clergyman. Five Illustra- 
tions. By Georce Crurksuank. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


How Tobacco came into Europe—The Young Monke and the 
Old German—A Practical Joke—Sir Walter RKRaleigh—The Early 
Methodists—Nearing Land—Shower Bath—My First Cigar— 
Herr Schubann—A Pickled Persecution—The Snake in the 
Wood—A Sooty Comparison—A Spittoon—The Five-barred Gate 
—A Brother’s Tale—A Physician’s Dilemma—John Wesley— 


The Pipe put out, Now Ready, 
Village 


Nancy Wimble, the 


Gossip, and How She was Cured. By T?S. Antuur. 
Eight Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Vill of Cedardale—Nancy Wimble, the Gossip—Law 
and Mary Green—The Blacksmith in Trouble—A Peace Con- 
gress—The Cloud with the Silver Lining—More Gossip and 
more Mischief—The Miller in Trouble—Overcome Evil with 


Now Ready, 


The Haunted House; or, Dark 


Passages in the Life of Dora haniiee, By Mrs. 
OtpuaM. Four Illtstrations. Cloth, 1s. 


Dora Lan ote Organ Room; its Music sweet and sad— 
The * Old, Tale ’’—Moonlight Ghosts—The great use of a 


great oambee. 
Now Ready, 


Truth Frae ’mang the Heather; 


or, Is the Bible True? Illustrated. Cloth, 1s, 


Definition of Christianity—Importance of its Doctrines—A 
Great First Cause— Evidences — Miracles — Objections — Hume 
and Chalmers—Prophecy—History of the Jews—Bible Morality 
—Heathen Worship—Modern Infidels—Original Sin—The Atone- 
ment—Punishment—Conclusion. 


Now Ready, 


Friends of the Friendless; or, a 


few Chapters on Prison Life. Illustrated. By Mrs. 


Batrour. Cloth, 6d. 


Sarah Martin—Mrs, Tatnall, of Warwick—Catherine of Liver- 
pool—Captain Coram—John Pounds—George Muller, 


Now Ready, 


Young Susan’s First Place; or, 


The Difficulties of a Young Servant. Sewed, 3d. 


A Short Account of our Susan—What Miss Stretfleld thinks of 
her—Six Pounds for the First Year—The First Trouble—Gocd 
Advice, but not carried out—The Cook rather Cross—A_Dis- 
appointment—A Month’s Trial—Susan in iaetnentitiatin Effect 

P rayer—All’s Well that Ends Well. 


Now Ready, 


Uncle David’s Visit to a New- 
Married Wife, and the Good Counsels he gave her. 


Sewed, 3d. 


Uncle David’s Country Walk—Nancy M—— “The Sprightly 
Weill-disposed’’—Becomes a Wife and Mother—One Nancy taken 
for another—The pretty White ne e with a Porch in front— 
A “Close Parish’’—The Histor a Happy Wife—Another 
History, but in Dark Characters— nele David tries his hand at a 
Lecture—Conclusion, 

In November, 


Rosa; or, The Two Castles. 


By Exiza Weaver Brapsurn. 8 Engravings, Cl., 1s, 


Rosa taught to be useful at home—Her Mother Dies—Her 
Father is Wounded—Rosa a Nurse—Ssir af and Cootive Castle 
—Traitor admits the Enemy—Kosa’s Escape from Happy Cs Castle 
—The Midnight Journey—Sir Elbert in Chains—Life of a Char- 
= Burner—Rosa disguises herself as a Mushroom Seller—Is 

aged by the Seolar who has the Care of her Father—She 
ene st Sir Limert—The Fall into the Well, and its Results—Sir 
Envy grants Rosa the Liberation ofher Father—TheTwo Knights 
are neiled, 
In November, 


Rainy Days, and How to Meet 


Them. By Mrs. Marsuatt. 4 Illustrations. Cl., 1s, 


Trouble in Kentmere—The Two Homes—The Silent Comforter 
—The Neighbour’s Visit—The Baker’s Bill—‘ Waste not, Want 
not”—Seeking a New Home—Sickness and Sorrow—Deeds of 
Love—Struggling with Difficulties—A Weary Journey—A Sor- 
rowful Return— k Clouds—The Black Boy—Water is Best— 
Minnie’s Farewell—Cast down, but not forsaken—The Sun 
Dispels the Clouds. 


Many Engravings, Illustrated Cover, 2s. 6d., 


A Mother’s Lessons on the Lord’s 


Prayer. By Mrs. Batrour. Cl., 3s. 6d.; cl. extra, §s. 


“Half the failures in the religious education of the youn 
arise from filling the memory with words, rather than the min 
bey thoughts. To draw out a child’s attention to the meaning 

& page of Scripture is better than to put into the memory 
wre apters.”’—PREFACE. 


Sumptuously Illustrated, in Illustrated Boards, 5s., 


The Mother’s Picture Alphabet. 


Dedicated by ery: to H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. 
In cloth plain, 7s. 6d.; cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


“ Notable for its permitted dedication to the Princess Beatrice, 


its rich pa rand noble type, and for the excellent engravings 
SS wh yi is embellished. This PICTURE ALPHABET is the 

k of its kind offered to the general public,’’— 
— 


Many Engravings, cloth, Is., 
Widow Green and her Three 


Nieces. Twenty-eighth Thousand. By Mrs. Ettis. 


“It isan interesting, an excellent little book to place in the 
hands of young women going to service.”’"—Atheneum. 


Loxponx; 8. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, Paternoster Row, 
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ENGLISH READING BOOKS, 


Txx UNDERSIGNED having disposed of his interest in 
The Six English Reading Books, and The Advanced Reading 
Book, formerly issued as part of Constable’s Educational 
Series, these books will no longer be published by him. 


The other works issued in connexion with 
OONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
will be published as hitherto by 


James Gorpoyn, Educational Publisher, 51, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh, and 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London. 


NEW SERIES OF ENGLISH 
CLASS BOOKS. 








GORDON’S ELEMENTARY READERS. 


Turis Serres will comprise, besides A PRIMER, the 
following Books :— 


Boox I., 96 pages. Price 4d. 
Boox I1., 128 pages. Price 6d, 
Boox ITI., 192 pages. Price 9d. 
Boox 1V., 192 pages. Price ls. 
Boox V., 192 pages. Price ls, 


[In October. 
[In October. 
[In October. 
[ Shortly. 
[ Shortly, 


GORDON’S ADVANCED READERS. 





Eacn Boox will be devoted to a special subject in 
literature or science. The size will be such that an | 
average class may go through two Books in one year, 
They will be issued, for the most part, at 1s. 6d. each. 


*,* A detailed Prospectus will be sent on application to 
the Publisher. 





James Gorpon, Educational Publisher, 51, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh; and 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London. 


THE MUSEUM, 


No. XI., will be published on 30th September. 








CONTENTS: 
1, REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDU- 
CATION, 1862-63. 

2. ON EUSEES ELOQUENCE. By Professor BLACKIE, Edin- 
urgh. 

8. NOTES ON SYNTHESIS OF SENTENCES. By J. W. 

Scott DALGLEISH, M.A., Edin. 
4. SKETCH OF AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By W. Lawson, 
Training College, Durham. 
5. FRENCH LEXICOGRAPHY. By GUSTAVE MASSON. 
6. VULGAR FRACTIONS. By Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, 
Grammar School, Hampton Lucy. 
7. WAS NERO A MONSTER? By A. W. WARD, St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 
8 CURIOUS PREDICTIONS. By Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
Harrow. 
9 CURRENT LITERATURE.—Fiction. 
0. REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS:—1. Classical. 
2. Mathematical. 3. Miscellaneous. 
11. CORRESPONDENCE :—1. Sir George Cornewall Lewis and 
the Fables of Babrius. 2. The Metric System, 38 On 
“To,” the Sign of the Infinitive. 

12, ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

13. RETROSPECT OF THE QUARTER:—1. University Intelli- 
ence, 2. Educational Intelligence. 8. Proceedings of 
ocieties. 4. The British Association. 5. Appointments. 

14, EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD:—1. Home, 

2. Germany. 3. France. 





James Gorpon, Educational Publisher, 32, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C., and 51, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 


London Agents: E. Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross, and 
Srmpxin, MarsHatt, & Co. 


BY JAMES CLYDE, LL.D. 








Re 
Szventu EpITIon, 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 


With Special Chapters on Mathematical and Physical 
graphy, and a Technological Appendix, 


Price 4s. 


II. 
E1e@nta Epirtion. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Price ls. 6d. 





James Gorpow, Educational Publisher, 51, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh, and 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London. 


GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Br WILLIAM LAWSON, 
Training College, Dublin, 
Price 3s. 








James Gorpon, Educational Publisher, 51, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh, and 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet 





Street, London, 


Now Ready, Tenth Edition, very greatly enlarged and revised, 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA 


AND ITS METEOROLOGY; 


oR, 


THE ECONOMY OF THE SEA AND ITS ADAPTATIONS, ITS SALTS, 
ITS WATERS, ITS CLIMATES, ITS INHABITANTS, 
And whatever there may be of General Interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial Pursuits, 


Bry COMMANDER M. F. MAURY, LL.D, 
Tenth Edition, being the Second Edition of the Author’s revised and enlarged Work. Post 8vo., cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 
*.* This Edition, as well as its immediate predecessor, includes all the researches and observations of the last three years, and is 


copyright in England and on the Continent. 
“ We err greatly if Lieut. Maury’s book will not hereafter be classed with the works of the great men who have taken the lead in 


extending an 


improving knowledge and art; his book displays in a remarkable degree, like the ‘Advancement of Learning,’ and 


the ‘Natural History’ of Buffon, profound research and magnificent imagination.”—Jl/ustrated London News. 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO. 47, LUDGATE HILL 





LOCKHART’S GEOGRAPHY. 
Just published, feap. 8vo., pp. 179, price 1s., 


Catechism of Geography. 


By Joun Locxuart, Burgh Schools, Kirkcaldy, 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co, 





Now Ready, in 8vo., with a large Map, price 15s., cloth, 


The History of Newfoundland, 


from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. By the Rey. 
CuHar.eEs Prpuey, of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s, 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By Jamss 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.8.L., &c., Author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,”’ &c. 

‘Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 


very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
devoted his whole energies to the task.” —THE READER, March 7, 
1863. 
“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 
roperly and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 
vistressing malady.”’—The Press, March 14, 1863. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 





SCHOOL ATLASES 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &e. 
Author of the “Physical Atlas,” the “Royal Atlas,” &c, 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of all 
the Countries in the World, with their present Political 
Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. With a 
complete Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series 
of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geology, 
Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural History. A New 
and Enlarged Edition. 19 Maps, including Coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles, 
Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty 
Plates, Maps and Plans of all the Important Countries 
and Localities referred to by Classical Authors: ac- 
companied by a Pronouncing Index of Places, by T. 
Harvey, M.A., Oxon. A New and Revised Edition. 
Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited byJ. R. Hind, Esq., F.R.A.8., 
&c. Notes and Descriptive Letter-press to each Plate, 
embodying all Recent Discoveries in Astronomy, 18 
Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of 
Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 
Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. 
Half-bound, 5s. 

“They are as superior to all School Atlases within our know- 
ledge.’”’—Educutional Times. 


Writriram BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





Now Ready, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d., 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES, 


DELIVERED TO WORKING MEN, 
IN THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET, in JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1863, 


By PROFESSOR A. C. RAMSAY, F.BS., 


President of the Geological Society. 
“This little volume is a model for other Lecturers, and every geologist would desire his science to be extensively popularized in 


His brief notice of Physical Geology in our own country, and its relation to culture, popumation and arts 
auditors, and might be much more largely expand We shall be glad 








Crown 8vo., with a very complete Index, pp. 760, 
price 7s. 6d, bound, 


MANUAL 
OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 


Embracing a Complete Development of the River- 
Systems of the Globe. 


By the Rey. ALEXANDER MACKAY, F.R.G.S. 





W. Bracxwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, 


Educational Books, &c.— 


STANFORD’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF EDU- 
CATIONAL WORKS, Atlases, Maps, Globes, and School 
Stationery, 8vo., 62 pages, price 6d., or forwarded per 
post on receipt of or school prospectus. The divisions 
embrace, irrespective of publisher, all the most modern 
and improved class books for English Reading, Spelling, 
Grammar, and Composition; Geograph , Astronomy, 
History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Mathematics; the Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and Italian Languages; Chemis- 
try, Natural Philosophy, and every other branch of Educa- 
tion; also Maps, Adeaen, Globes, and School Stationery. 
London: Epwarp Stranrorp, Bookseller by Appointmen’ 
to the City of London School, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








NOUVELLE GEOGRAPHIE UNIVERSITAIRE. 





ATLAS CLASSIQUES 
POUR L’HISTOIRE ET LA GEOGRAPHIE, 


DRESSES CONFORMEMENT AUX PROGRAMM2ZS OFFICIELS. 

A l’Usage des Lycées, Colléges, Pensions, Cours, Ecoles Primaires, etc. 
PROJECTION NOUVELLE DE M. BABINET, MEMBRE DE L’ INSTITUT. 
Autorisée par 8. Exc. M. le Ministre de I’ Instruction publique et des Cults en Conseil Impérial ; 
ADOPTEE A L’ECOLE IMPERIALE POLYTECHNIQUE. 


Les Atlas de M. Babinet ont seuls obtenu la Médaille & l’Exposition Universelle de Londres, 1862. 





PARIS: ERNEST BOURDIN, RUE DE SEINE, 51, 
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VALUABLE AND SCARCE 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


ON SALE BY 
RICHARD D. DICKINSON, 
92, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 





THE LIBRARY OF THE FATHERS, edited by 


Pusey, containing Selections from the Works of St. Augus- 


tine, St. Chrysostom, St. Cyril, St. rian, St. Gregory the 
~ &t ‘athanasine. ertuilian, and Justin 


Great, St. Ephram, St. 
Martyr. Forty-one Vols., 8vo., cloth, £12. 12s. 


LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY, 
containing the Works of Bishops Andrews, poverae. Bram- 
hall, Bull, Cosin, Hammond, Land, Thorndike, Wilson, and 
other important Works by well-known authors of the English 
Church—in all, Eighty-seven Vols. 8vo., in cloth, £15. 15s. 


*,* The valuable and highly important Series of Books pub- 
lished by the Parker Society, containing the works of Bp. Jewell, 
Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Sandys, Hutchinson Teen. 
Philpot, Grindal, Buon, Hooper, Coverdale, Bradford, Tyndale 
Bale, Whitgift, and Bullinger. ‘With several other reprints of 
rare Books, together with a copious Index to the whole Series, 
making in all 55 handsomely printed Vols. Price £5. 5s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE CELEBRATED 


REFORMER JOHN CALVIN, forming a complete Commen- 
tary on the Bible. Carefully translated, and handsomely 
} ae for the Calvin Society, Fifty-three Vols., 8vo., cloth, 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. Com- 


plete Set to the end of 1859. Coens beside a oe variety 
of important and valuable informa ion on Ecclesiastical 
affairs, upwards of Twelve Hundred Sermons by the most 
Eminent and Popular Preachers of the Church of England, 
Forty-seven Vols., large 8vo., cloth, £4. 10s.. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW; OR, ANNALS OF 


LITERATURE. Conducted for many Years by the Celebrated 
Dr. Smollett. From its commencement in 1756 to end of 1814. 
In all, 139 Vols. 8vo., calf neat, £7. 7s. 


Contains an immense mass of curious and interesting literary 
information. 


BARROW’S (DR. ISAAC) WORKS. Best Edition. 
Bight Vols., 8vo., calf gilt, £3. 108, Oxford, 1830. 
FULLER'S (THOS.) HISTORY OF THE WORTHIES 


OF ENGLAND. New Edition. Three Vols., 8vo., cloth. 
Scarce. £1.10s. 1840. 


FULLER’S (THOS.) CHURCH HISTORY OF BRI- 
TAIN. New Edition. Three Vols., 8vo., cloth, 18s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF HAMPSHIRE, including the Isle of 
Wight and the Channel Islands. Containing upwards of 140 
eautiful Plates of Views of Gentlemen’s Seats, and the most 
nteresting Scenes in the Country. Three Vols., royal 8vo., 
£1, 1s., published at £3. 3s. 


MORNING EXERCISES AGAINST POPERY. By 


Eminent Divines. 1659-89. New Edition, with Notes and 
nsiations. Six Handsome Volumes, $Svo., cloth, £1, 12s. 
blished at £3. 3s. 1844. 


PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, WHITBY, AND 
LOWMAN’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, New Edi- 
tion. Four Vols., imp. 8vo., half calf, £1. 18s. ( Published at 
£4. 10s.,in cloth.) 1842. 


HORNE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE SCRIPTURES. 


Eight Editiou. Five Vols., calf gilt, £1, 18s. 


CLARKE’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE, ASIA, AND 


FRICA. _ Eleven Vols.; with Life, by OTTER, Two Vols, 
feather, Thirteen Vols., 8vo., calf gilt, £1. 10s. 1816. 


SHAKESPEARE, with extensive Notes and Criti- 
gone. Pd alan and STEEVENS. Fifteen Vols., 8vo., of. 


SHAKESPEARE, with Notes, &c. Valpy’s Edition, 


numerous plates in outline. Fifteen Vols. £1. 8s. 


PENNY (The) CYCLOPEDIA. Edited by Chas, 
KNIGHT. Twenty-seven Vols., impl. 8vo., neat bf. cf., £3. 5s. 


OWEN’S (Dr. John) WORKS, inclu his Exposi- 


tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Twenty-eight Vols., cloth 
ttd., £3. 10s, 


BAXTER’S (Richard) WORKS. Twenty-three Vols., 


8vo. bds., £3. 3s. 


TAYLOR’S (Bp.), WORKS. Last and best Edition, 
by EpEN. Ten Vols., cloth., £3. 10s. 


MILNER’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


HUROH, with Continuation by ScoTt—together, Eight 
Vite wee adie 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, best 
Sy gd MURDOCK and SOAMES. Four Vols., 8vo., cloth, 


TILLOTSON’S (Archbp.) WORKS, with Life by 
Breen. Ten Vols., 8vo. bds., pub. at £5. 5s., £1. 4s. 


PARRE'S (Dr.) WORKS, with Life, by Johnstone. 
Eight Vols., 8vo., veat hf, cf., £1.48. Another in bds., 14s. 


AUGUSTINI OPERA OMNIA. Ten Vols. bound 
in 5, folio of., £8.88. 1616. 


BIBLIA SACRA POLYGLOTTA, Woltone et Lexicon 
HEPTAGLOTTEN CASTELLI. Eight Vols., folio, of., £12. 12s. 
oA? of the top lines, several leaves in Vol. VI., neatly supplied 


KITTO AND BURGESS’ JOURNAL OF SACRED 


UTERATURE, the Three Series complete. Twenty-eight 


ORATONES ATTICI GRECI ef. Dobson. Sixteen 
Vols., 8vo., neat hf. ef., £2. 


NOLAN’S HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR WITH 
RUSSIA, numerous fine plates and portraits. Two stout 
Vols., 8vo., neat hf. of, £1, Is. 


BURKE'S (The ht Honble. Ed.) WORKS, best 


EDITION. Seventeen Vols., 8vo., cf. gilt, £4. 4s. 


BACOR'S (Lord) WORKS. 10 Vols., 8vo., ef. neat, 


*S EXPOSITION OF THE PARABLES. 
Six Vols., 8vo., bds., £2. 58. 


GRESWELL’S HARMONIA EVANGELICA, with 


Dissertations on the same. Six Vols., 8vo., £1. 10s. 


JACKSON'S (DR. THOS.) WORKS. Best Edition. 
Three Vols., folio, ef., £2. 5s. 


JEWELL'S W 
EWELL'S WORKS. New Edition by Jelf. Eight 


STRYPE’S WORES, complete, with General Index. 
Twenty-seven Vols., 8vo., cloth., £6.68, 1821—40, 


Just Published, 
CATALOGUE OF SERMONS AND THEOLOGICAL 
BOOKS. Post free on receipt of one stamp, 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS PUROHASED. 


C(EUVRES COMPLETES 
W. SHAKES PEAR E. 


TRADUCTION NOUVELLE PAR FRANCOIS-VICTOR HUGO; 
AVEC UNE INTRODUCTION PAR VICTOR HUGO. 


CHAQUE VOLUME, FORMAT IN-8, CONTENANT, OUTRE LES PIRCES, 


UNE INTRODUCTION, DES NOTES, ET UN APPENDICE, 


SE VEND SEPAREMENT: TROIS FRANCS CINQUANTE CENTIMES, 





PARIS: PAGNERRE, LIBRAIRE 


-EDITEUR, RUE DE SEINE, 18, 








La France, le Mexique, et 


LES ETATS CONFEDERES. Brochure grand in-8, 
Prix 1 franc. 


Paris: E. Dentv, Palais Royal. 





L’Empereur, la Pologne, et 
YEUROPE, Brochure grand in-8, Prix 1 franc. 
Paris: E. Drentv, Palais Royal. 





LA SEPTIEME EDITION DE 


. , 
Vie de Jésus, par Ernest 
RENAN. Un beau et fort volume in-8, Prix 7 fr. 50c. 

Paris: Micusi Lavy Freres, Rue Vivienne. 


LE COURRIER 
DE L’INDUSTRIE. 


Revvg pes Manvractures, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers 
de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte-Rendu des 
Publications Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, 
et des Socictés technologiques, Rédacteur en Chef, 
M. Victor MEUNIER. 

Publicité donnée au Progrés. Industrie, Agriculture, 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
Moyens de Locomotion, et de Correspondance. Justice 
rendu au Mérite. Histoire des Découvertes, aeeees 
des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’ Industrie. 


Price, ror ENGLanp, 16s, per annum, post free. 
Bureaux: 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, 4 Paris. 








QUATRIEME EDITION DE 


Examen de la Vie de Jésus 


DE M. RENAN. Par M. Povsovtat, In-8, Prix par 
la poste, 2 francs. 


Paris: Victor Paum&, 22, Rue Saint-Sulpice. 








Jésus dans |’ Histoire: Examen 


de la VIE DE JESUS DE M. RENAN. Par Ernest 
Haver. 1 vol. in-18 jésus, augmenté d’une Préface. 
Prix 1 franc, 


Paris: Frerp. Sartorius, 6, Rue Jacob. 


Instruction Pastorale de Mer. 


PLANTIER, Evtqve pz Nimes, contre un ouvrage 
intitulé: Vie de Jésus, par BE. Renan—La Dédicace— 
Les Principes—Les Sources. 2¢e Edition, in-8 cavalier 
de 134 pages. Prix 2 francs. 


Paris: Louis Grravp, Rue de Saints-Péres, 


Un Panégyriste de M. Renan. 


LETTRE PASTORALE px Mar. Piantirer, Ev£qve pr 
Nixes, contre un Article de la Revue des Deux-Mondes 
intitulé: L’Evangile et l’Histoire; par Ernest Havet. 
In-8 cavaliér. Prix 1 franc 50 c, 


Paris: Lovis Grravup, Rue de Saints-Péres, 











Published at Calcutta, on the 1st and 15th of each Month, 
THE 


INDIAN MIRROR. 


Tue main object with which this paper was started 
was to advocate reformation and improvement in Indian 
society, and to represent the feelings and opinions of the 
educated portion of the natives of India. The paper is 
extensively circulated in Bengal among the highly- 
educated native population, and is greatly esteemed, 
owing to its liberal and just views on political and social 
questions. The English public are solicited to become 
subscribers to this paper, in order that they may make 
themselves acquainted with the wants and requirements 
of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the educated 
natives, which are generally misrepresented, and some- 
times totally ignored, by a class of Anglo-Indian writers. 
A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be 
interesting to that class of Englishmen at home who 
take an interest in India and watch the progress of its 
inhabitants. 


Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by 
Mr. James Mappen, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhall 
Street, London, 


Mr. Madden would also be happy to enter into arrango- 
ments with the Proprietors of English papers to effect an 
exchange of papers. 


James Mappen, 3, Leadenhall Street, London, 





NOTICE.—In the Press, the Authorized Translation of 


RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


Revised by the AUTHOR. 





PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 





AN ESSAY 
AGE AND ANTIQUITY 
OF THE 
BOOK OF NABATHZAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 


Member of the Institute of France, eto, 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SHEMITIC NATIONS. 


IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest Reway, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 


In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





fam ral Lecture, 
on account of its Aaveticed Pesool of Christianity’ 
)is extremely characteristic of the author.”— n 


Tatswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 
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THE MADRAS OBSERVER: 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Based on comprehensive Church Principles, and issued 
every Thursday morning, 


Tus Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and 
contains as much letter-press as the London Record. 


Its object is, 1st, and principally, to circulate Religious 
and Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denomina- 
tional character, but such as will interest all Protestant 


2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both 
European and local. The news of the day is faithfull 
= but always presented from a Christian stend- 
point. 


3rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ; and, 
generally, to discuss religious, educational, and mis- 
cellaneous subjects, 


TERMS: Rs, 12 per annum, 


Rs. 6 per annum will be c red to Missionaries. Tho 
same reduced terms wil! be c ed to Soldiers, Non- 
Commissioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others 
whose income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem., 


Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually. The amount of postage, at the 
rate of 1 anna per number, to be added to the subscrip- 
tion, as postage on newspapers has invariably to 
pr 


Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send 
their names to Messrs. Gantz Brotners, Publishers of 
the Mapras Oxsserver, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras; 
e° Messrs, Tratenzr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 

ndon, 





me 
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THE REV. H. C. ADAMS’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 
of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin Grammar. Second Thou- 
sand. 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 

LATIN DELECTUS, similatly adapted, with a 
Lexicon and Notes, Eighth Thousand, 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. WorDSWORTH’S Grath- 
mar. WithaLexicon. SecondThousand. 12mo.,2s. 6d.,cloth, 


GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
laujoon and Appendix, Eleventh Thousand, 12mo., 3s. 6d., 
clo - 

THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prolego- 
mena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. Crown 8vo., 9s., cloth. 


*,.* The Parts may still be had Separates —St. Matthew. 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s.; St, 
John, 2s.—Specimen Prospectuses on application, 


Davip Nutt, 270, Strand, London. 





TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF RECENT BOOKS. 





I. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 24s., 
TICKNOR’S HISTORY of SPANISH LITERATURE. 
Entirely re-written, 
IT, 
Two Vols., 8vo., cloth, 24s., 


PATON’S HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN REVO- 
LUTION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to the 
Death of Mohammed Ali, 


IIT, 


8vo., Cloth, 10s. 6d.; smaller edition, crown 8vo., 
on toned paper, 6s., 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


Translated from the German by Freperica Rowan, 
Published by Her Majesty’s gracious permission, 
IV. 
8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d., 

MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS RELIGIOUS 
DUTIES. Translated from the German by Frepertca 
Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. 
Published by Her Majesty’s gracious permission. 

Vv. 
8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d., 
SPINOZA. TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO- 


POLITICUS: A Critical Inquiry into the History, 
Purpose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures, 


VI, 
8vo., cloth, 12s., 


ALTHAUS’ SPAS OF EUROPE. 


vu. 
In Twelve Volumes, 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THEODORE 


PARKER, Edited by Francrs Power Conse. Volumes 
I., I1., IU1., and I[V., now ready, 6s. each. 


_ Vint, 
Volumes I, and I., now ready, 14s. each, 


WEDGWOOD’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. Will be completed in Three Volumes, 


IX, 
Two Vols., 8vo., cloth, 18s., 

TITAN. By Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Trans- 
lated into English, for the first time, by Cxas, 
T. Brooxs, 

xX. 


8vo., cloth, 12s., 


RILEY'S MEDIZ VAL CHRONICLES OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON. Chronicles of the Mayors and 
Sheriffs of London, and the Events which + ened in 
their Days, from the Year A.D, 1138 to A.D, 1274, 


XI. 
Price £1. 12s., 


MICHEL LES ECOSSAIS EN FRANCE, LES 
FRANCAIS EN ECOSSE. Handsomely bound in 
Two Volumes 8vo., in rich blue cloth, with Emblema- 
tical Designs, 600 pages each, with upwards of 100 
Coats of Arms and other Illustrations. Also a large 
paper edition (limited to 100 copies), printed on thick 
paper, Two Volumes 4to., half-morocco, with three 
additional Steel Engravings, price £3, 3s, 


XII, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo., 6s., 
GREG'S CREED of CHRISTENDOM; its Founda- 
tion and Superstructure. ° 
. xii. 


Crown 8yo., pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itineraries 
Re Map, cloth, price 6s. 6d., 

CAPTAIN BURTON’S HANDBOOK FOR OVER- 
LAND EXPEDITIONS: Being an English Edition of 
“The Prairie Traveller.” By Captain Rawporrn B. 
Marcy : General and Chief of Staff, Army of 
Potomac), 





THE READER. 








A BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 


Second Edition, foolsecap 8vo., illustrated by Groran 
CRUIKSHANK, in elegant binding, price ls., 


THE OYSTER; 
WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN, TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 

With a New Chapter— 

THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 








“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familar, agreeable, anc 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this succulent and interesting little 
creature but he may find it inthis volume. After reading it 
from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered and antici- 
ated feasts, of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, we close 
he book, exclaiming, 
** Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.” 
—THE READER. 


**A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-table and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
withont. —Saturday Review. 

“Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable, It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘T am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I eould not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’’’—Atheneum, 

“Certain of general sympathy, the author of this book pours 
forth much learning, taste, an gastronomic experience on this 
delicious molluse. e book is altogether a pleasant mixture of 
eating, and cooking, and digesting, and zoology, and ancient 
classics, and modern pleasant supper-parties. According tothe 
author, the French owe much of their liveliness to eating so 
many oysters. How, then, about British want of liveliness ? 
Why do we take our pleasures so my 4 To be sure, oyster- 
suppers are generally only sad when they are over, and have 
to paid for, in more ways than one. British oysters are 
lauded to the utmost by this author—they are a great credit to 
the country, and should be as much loved and honoured among 
us as Magna Charta, What he has to say should be listened to 
by all who swallow oysters and agreeable writing with gusto,” 
—Spectator. 


Trtnyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


LvVucation. 


D2: BEHR, rormerty HEAD MASTER oF 


HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now con- 
ducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, BWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is assisted by 
resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
NAVALAND MILITARY COLLEGES, and COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as above. 


HE Rev. H. C. DAVIDSON, Master of 


the Modern Department, King William’s College, Isle of 
Man, RECEIVES SIX SONS of GENTLEMEN, as Boasaere, who 
thus enjoy the combined advantages of Education at a Public 
School and the individual attention and comfort of home. Boys 
are efficiently prepared for the Universities, Army, Navy, and 
other Examinations and Commercial pursuits. ‘Terms (which 
are moderate and inclusive) on application.—College Green, 
Castletown, Isle of Man, 








) DUCATION.—ENDOWED GRAMMAR 


4 SCHOOL, founded by Queen Elizabeth, for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN of limited income exclusively. Board, superior 
education, including printed books, at a cost to the friends of 
25 guineas annually. TWO VACANCIES the ensuing election, 


Address Head Master, at Messrs. Reeves, 118, Cheapside, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Gentleman 


wishes for a Tutorship, resident or non-resident, in Town 
or the Country. He has prepared _— for the Public Schools 
and Universities, Address J, N., 4; Alma Road, St. Paul’s Road, 
Canonbury, N, 


RIVATE TUITION. —A GENTLEMAN 

wishes for a Non-Resident Tutorship in Town or Country. 

He has prepared pupils for the Public Schools, Universities, and 

Competitive Examinations. Address ALPHA, Office of the 
** Reader,” 112, Fleet Street, London. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public School, has some 
hours every morning disengaged, Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, ete. Distance no oer. For Terms 
apply to “LECTURER,” care of Messrs, Hatton and Son, 
90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 














Hale bp Auction. 
M. C. Muquardt, of Brussels 


and GHENT, will Sell by Auction, on Ocrorrr 12th and 
following days, at Guent, the SECOND PART of the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late M. L. Van Austern. 
The Catalogue, consisting of 8,090 Lots, is particularly 
rich in THrotocy, JurisprupEeNcr, PuiLoserny, the 
Naturat Scrences, Mepicrnz, Matnemartics, Liyevis- 
tTrcs, and Works oF Art. Commissions will be faithfully 
executed by C. Muquarprt, Brussels and Ghent. 








LESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,006 others. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 
Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price, 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA,.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect ly offer to the 
ublic this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the 
human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once 
restored one application per month will keep it in perfect colour, 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, 10s. 6d, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
viduals of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK-—AN ARK, 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 


SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTS, 
ignite only on the Box. 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phosphorus 
nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on the box 
afford to life and property great protection against accidental 


fires, 
WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, &. 
Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is used in THE RoyaL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &. 


WorTHeERsPooN & Co., Glasgow and London. 


p2ick’s PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


n’s “New NIGuT Lreuts,” burnt in glasses, without 
wank ave a pure white light, and do not flicker, Price 6d. per 
box 


PARAWAX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


“PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and 3s. boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses. 

BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 








pRice’s CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS 


are perfectly safe, and burn their time, The quality of 
hese night lights can now be relied on. 


HERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 
hteenpence a box. These candles are made to su 
a oak ae sonerall expressed, a cheap, really good cheater 
candle, They will be found inferior only PRICE'S CANDLES, 
WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED, which are 
sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three Shillings each. 


LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 
sold on the statement t tis “in 

overs reseeuh samt ty verice’s.” Most medical men prescribe 
** PRICE’S ot PORRINE.” Where purity is of importance, 


ents can insere it by desiring to havet ir Grou in ub 


“ Price’s Patent. nt, ¥ London, 8, 
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N OXFORD B.A., experienced in Tuition, 

desires an ENGAGEMENT. He teaches Prose and Verse 

Composition, thorough English, and Mathematics, Address 
B, A., 25, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. 





CAMBRIDGE M.A., old Public School- 


man and Former Scholar, of long experience and success 
in teaching, wishes to READ with additional PUPILS, in 
Mathematics, Classics, and English Com ition. Good testi- 
monials. Address Q. Q., 12, Gower Street North, W.O, 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, in Mathe- 


matical Honours, very successful in teaching, PREPARES 
PUPILS for the Public Schools, Army, and Civil Service, at hi 
or their own residence. Great pains bestowed on 

pupils. Address F, F., 7, Devonshire Terrace, Kensington, 8.W. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Wrangler 


and Scholar, PREPARES for College a few YOUNG MEN, 
not under 17. Board and tuition 100 guineas perannum. Further 
particulars from X. Y., Hinton House, Horndean, Hants, 


A MARRIED LADY, TRAINED AND 


EXPERIENCED, without incumbranee, is desirous of 
admitting into her family TWO YOUNG LADIES TO BOARD 
AND EDUCATE. ‘Terms £20 per annum, paid quarterly. 
Address—Mrs. MORTIMER, Wincheap Street, Canterbury. 














WIDOW LADY and her Daughter, 


residing in the country, in a pleasant part of Somerset- 


| shire, would be glad to UNDERTAKE the CARE and EDUCA- 


TION of TWO or THREE LITTLE GIRLS, 
For further particulars apply to E. L., 405, Bristol Post Office. 


O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
—A married Lecturer and Professor of Myeere 
would be glad to extend his connection. rms modera 
Distance no object. For particulars apply to ROFESSOR, 
University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall i East. 


RDUCATION in GERMANY, Heidelberg, 
G d Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY'S Prospectus may 
had at Messrs. Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street. 


RPUCATION in GERMANY.—The Misses 


FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heidelberg, offers every 
advantage of a superior education with comforts of a home, 
The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, who is shortly going 
over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accom the young —“ 
on their journey. For Prospectuses and ferences 
Messrs. Schott & Co., 150, Regent Street, W.; orto Misses > 
Auage, Heidelberg. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE. — Institut 


Anglais, Amiens.—A married Graduate of Cambri hasa 
few VACANCIES. Instruction thorough, including rman, 
French, Classics, Mathematics. > usnal ° 
References to clergyman and friends of pupils. Address tab, 
113, Fleet Street. 


,’ 

ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCA- 
TION.—INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 
Paris- Passy, by Madame DucHESNB, and di Mesdames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 56, Rue dela Tour. THIS Eetisurte®, 
situated in a most healthful net remote from ¢ 
business quarter, pepoonte all the advantages of salubrity one 
comfort, which render the ng schools cove © oy B = 
much in favour. It has at shrubbery t ay, : 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dorm , and is 
in close proximity with the Bots DE BOULOGNE. —s 
of study is most complete, and includes the lobe languages an 
the elegant arts. A physician fs specially attached to the Insti- 

tute. The terms Vv with the age of the Pupils. ' 
A detailed Pros us of the Establishment, and the Studies 
rsued in it, will be sent, on ee, to a address. 
References can be given to some of the best English families, 

whose children have been educated by Madame VERTEUIL. 























T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, nesr Parse es 
itis Cuspiet at St. Germain-en- 

TWO WACANG ES for his Term, commencing in August. 
Pupils are pre for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy. bo 
French and rman Professors are § e fords all 
establishment. The house is large, well sit to £159 
the comforts of an ish home. Terms £100 f fen 
annum. Pupils recei for the Modern ae . 
re tae ae a Oe ™ eee: 
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PART VIII., FOR AUGUST, PRICE ls. 9p., CONTAINS :— 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Faitasephy of the American War.—Off to the Highlands. 
—The Vivisection Question.—Mr, Matthew Arnold on 
** Tdeas.’’—Since 1848, 


SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


Scnoot-Booxs ann Txrxt-Booxs :—Article I. Introduc- 
tory; and on Elementary English School-Books.— 
Article II. On English Grammars.—Article III. On 
Arithmetical and Mathematical Texts-Books.—Article 
IV. Latin and Greek Grammars, Exercise-Books, &c. 








REVIEWS. 


BRIEFWECHSEL DES GrRossHERZOGS Kart AUGUST voN 
SacusEn-WeErMAR-E1senacn mit Gortrue, 1775-1828, 

Boox or THE Royat Horticuttvrar Socrery. 

“*MarGaret Stovurton.”’ 

Home Waxs anv Hotrpay Rameres. By the Rev. C. 
A. Johns, 

La Bris Litrérare. Par Ferdinand Wolf. 

Tue GosPgEL OF THE PentTaTEUCH. Parish Sermons; by 
the Rev. C. Kingsley. 

Tue Jopstap. From the German of Dr. K. A. Cortiim ; 
by C. T. Brooks. 

Firzzames SterHen’s GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL 
Law or ENGLAND. 

Gortur’s CorresponpENcE (Second Notice). 

8. Barine-Govuip’s Icktanp: its Scenes and Sagas, 

TurEt Essays: Learning and Science; Science and 
Language; Language and Poetry. 

**Sxatine on Tun Icr.”’ 

An Erranp To THE Sovurn in 1862. By the Rey. W. 
W. Mauer. 

CAMPAIGNS IN VIRGINIA AND Maryianp. By Captain 
C. C. Chesney. 

Puysicat, Moran, AND INTELLECTUAL CoNSTITUTION OF 
THE DeaF AND Dums. By James Hawkins, 

DreamTuorr. By Alexander Smith. 

Yxrar-Booxs’or tot Reran or Epwarp I. 

Recent Frencn LITERATURE. 

Trcxnor’s History oF SpanisH LITERATURE. 

Mr. CowpEen Ciarxkr’s SHAKESPEARE-CHARACTERS, 

Mrs. A. Gatry’s British Sxa-WEEDS. 

Opposite NEIGHBOURS. 

Tue Cream OF A Lire. 

A Hrypv Cosmotocy: the Markandeya-Purana. 

“A Disputep Inneritance.’’ By Thomas Hood. 

Dr. VavUGHAN’s LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF St. Jonny. 

Oscar; and Autumnal Gleanings. By J. H. R. Bayley. 

Report OF THE Roya, AcapEmy Commission, 1863, 

Tus Anouer-Natvuratist. By Pennell. 

Ricxarp’s Mintne JouRNEY across THE Great ANDEs. 

History or tHE EGyrtian Revouivtion. By A. A, Paton. 

Resvuits or a Screntirric Misston to Inp1a anp HiGH 
Asta. By Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert de 





REVIEWS. 


Sza-Fisn, anp How to Catcu THEM. By W. B. Lord. 

Eneuisez Dictronariss, from Johnson’s downwards, 

Krusorret Caste, By the Hon. A, Canning. 

Puiuip LIsux. 

Tue WaTERING-PLACES—BRIGHTON. 

VaNsiTtTART NEAutE’s “‘ANALOGY OF THOUGHT AND 
NatTurRgE.’’ 

Nicnouias OpGer’s Mystery or Berna. 

Hymys anp Sacrep Part-Sones. By F. Westlake. 

B. Jerroip’s Book ror THE Bracu (Skeet). 

THe Bishop oF EXETER’s ADDRESSES TO HIS CLERGY, 

InpIAN Mountain anp Marine Sanitaria (Madras). 


NOTICES. 


Russian Pamphlets on Poland.—Cobbett’s Legacy to 
Lords.—‘‘ Work for All.”’—Aitken’s ‘‘ Prayer Book 
Unveiled.’’ — ‘‘Holy Women of Old.’’ — Goethe’s 
‘** Theaterleitung in sden.,’’—*‘ Annuario Pontifico.”’ 
—New Music.—Musical Herald.—The Natural History 
Review.—W atts’s Dictionaryof Chemistry.— The Popular 
Science Review.—S. Anselmi, ‘‘Cur Deus Homo?’’— 
Buschen’s Bevélkerung Russens.—Bréal Hercule et 
Cacus.—Goulbourn’s ‘‘ Office of the Holy Communion.”’ 
—Beale’s The Student’s Chronological Maps.—Fuller’s 
** Good Thoughts in Bad Times,’’ &c.—‘‘ Die Nordische 
Semiramis, oder Katharina II.’’—Lodge’s Translation 
of Schiller’s ‘‘ Bride of Messina.’’—Good Things for 
Railway Readers.—‘‘ Variétés Bibliographiques.’’ Par 
Ed. Tricotet.—Copner’s How to be Happy.—The 
Reason Why.—Payne’s Gossipping Guide to Jersey.— 
Griffin’s Colenso and the Pentateuch. — Worth her 
Weight in Gold.—Magazines, &c.—Davids’s Annals and 
Memorials of Nonconformity in Essex. — Bellamy’s 
Translation of the Book of Daniel.—Guide to the Un- 

rotected in Business Matters.—‘‘The Old Man’s 

ome,’’ and other Religious Tales. By the Rev. W. 
Adams.—Chinese and Japanese Repository.—The Pro- 
gressionist.—‘‘ The Sick Room and its Secret.’”” By 
Mrs. Geldart. — Anthropological Review. — Ashwell’s 
*“*God in His Work and Nature.’’—Pitman’s Treatises 
on Phonography.—Dr. Brown’s Introductory Address. 
—Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry, Part VI.—T7he Rose, 
the Shamrock, and the Thistle.—The Electic Review.— 
Paton’s ‘‘ Wilson, the Ornithologist.’’—Beck’s ‘‘ Jad- 
wiga.’’—Dodd’s “‘Three Weeks in Majorca.’’—Wal- 
cott’s ‘‘Church and Conventual Arrangements.’’— 
Wild Flowers and their Uses. By Caroline 8. Hill.— 
Guide to the Land-Laws of Victoria.—Coppin’s Ode on 
the Marriage of the Prince of Wales.—Guthrie’s ‘‘ The 
City; its Sins and Sorrows.’’—The Adviser.—Neu- 
mann’s ‘‘Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten.’’— 
Schmid’s ‘‘Geschichte des Pietismus,’’ &c.—‘‘ The Battle 
Won:” an Epic Poem. By a Carthusian.—Village 
Sermons. By a Northamptonshire Rector.—‘‘ Henry 
Morgan; or, the Sower and the Seed.’’—Thornton’s 
Lectures on the Life of Moses.—Caunstatt’s Messiah. 
Translated by J. Gill.—The Bishop of London’s Spirit- 
ual Wants of the Metropolis and its Suburbs.—Peter 
Parley’s Tales about the Sea.—Riehl’s ‘‘ Geschichten 
aus Alter Zeit.’”-—Werner’s ‘‘ Preussische Expedition 
nach China und Japan,”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Theological Criticism.—Spinoza.—New Choral-Books.— 
Weights and Measures.—Tractatus Theologico-Politi- 
cus,—Sir William Hamilton. 





SCIENCE. 


Archeological Institute.—The White Nile Expedition : 
Death of Dr. Steudner.—The Archeological Institute 
at Rochester.— The Coming Meeting of the British 
Association.—The August Meteors.—The British Asso- 
ciation at Newcastle.—Graham on the Molecular 
Mobility of Gases.—Scientific Summary each week. 





ART. 


Mr. Maclise’s Fresco of the Battle of Waterloo Paintings 
of M. Legros.—Frescoes by Mr. Armitage in St. John’s 
Church.—New Pictures in the National Gallery.— 
Mr. Hamerton’s Pictures.—Exhibition of Scandinavian 
Pictures.—Picture Sales of the Season.—Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s Lion:—Art Notes each week. 





MUSIC. 


The Operas: Mdlle. Lucca in ‘“‘The Huguenots.””— 
‘Oberon’? at Her Majesty’s Theatre.—Music of the 
Myriad and the Million.—The Operas and their 
Management.—Musical Notes each week. 





THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Walter Montgomery’s Hamlet.—End of the Season.— 
New Piece at the Marylebone.— Dramatic Gossip.—Tho 
Ghost in a New Character.—‘‘ Turn him Out!’”’ at the 
Strand.—Re-appearance of Mrs. Stirling. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Lord Normanby.—Election Day at Eton.—Vie de César, 
par Louis Napoléon.—Crystal Palace Art-Union Prizes. 
—Renan Literature.—Académie des Inscriptions.—The 
‘** Batterie Triomphale.’’—Roman Remains at Besangon 
and Bordeaux.—Brigandage in Wallis, and Murder of 
M. Quensell.—Mexico.—Royal Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings.—Index to the Times.—Mr. Hillert Perry’s 
Magneopathy.—Mr. Botfield and Mr. Gilbart.—Chinese 
Poets.—Swiss Statistics.—The Battle of the Hronauts. 
—American War Literature.—Death of Archdeacon 
Freer.—The Haileyb and Bombay Libraries.— 
Modern Frenéh Pamphlets.—The Spelman Corre- 
spondence.—Book-trade of America.—Bishop Colenso 
and the Bishop of Capetown.—The King of Dahomey. 
—International Associations, September Meeting at 
Ghent.—Deaths of Mr. Frank Fowler and of Mr. 
Joseph Masters.—The Times Cuisine.—The Countess 
of Albany, her Saloon and Circle.—Anti-Renan Litera- 
ture.—French Current Literature, &c., &c., and 


LISTS OF PUBLICATIONS FOR EACH WEEK. 


*," PART IX., FOR SEPTEMBER,. PRICE 1s. 5y., WILL BE READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
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H. R. FOX BOURNE, Esq. 

Rav. Prorzssor BREWER (King’s College, London), — 
SHIRLEY BROOKS, Ese. 

FRANK. BUCKLAND, Ese. 

W. M. BUCKNALL, Esg. (Board of Trade). 
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Co. B. CAYLEY, Esq. 

Rey. C. P. CHRETIEN, M.A, 
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LOWES DICKENSON, Esa. 
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THOS. DUFFUS HARDY, Ese. 

FREDERICK HARRISON, Esgq., M.A. 

PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

T. HUGHES, Esg., B.A. 

W. HOLMAN HUNT, Esg. 

R. H. HUTTON, Esq. 

Rev. Prorrssor CHARLES KINGSLEY (Cambridge 
University). 

H. KINGSLEY, Esq. 

Dr. KINGSLEY. 

D. C. LATHBURY, Esq., M.A. 

G. SHAW LEFEVRE, Esq., M.A. 

R. B. LITCHFIELD, Esg., B.A. 

J. N. LOCKYER, Esgq., F.R.A.S. 

JOHN LUBBOCK, Esg., F.R.S. 

J. M. LUDLOW, Esq. 

FREDERICK MARTIN, Esq. 

JOHN MARTINEAU, Esgq., M.A. 

Prorzssor DAVID MASSON (University College, 
London). 

Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 

Rev. J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 

Prorzsson W. A. MILLER (King’s College, London), 

E. V. NEALE, Esgq., M.A. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Ese. 

Rsv. MARK PATTISON, B.D. (Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford). 

AND OTHERS. 





F. C. PENROSE, Esq., M.A. 

Rev. Prorgesson RAWLINSON, M.A. (Oxford Uni- 
versity). 

H. T. RILEY, Esq., M.A, 

J. F. ROBERTSON, Ese. 

J. L. ROGET, Esq., M.A. 

Prorrssor ROLLESTON, D.M. (Oxford University), 

Proressor ROSCOE (Owen’s College, Manchester). 

W. M. ROSSETTI, Esq. 

Pror. J. R. SEELEY, M.A. (University College, London), 

Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 

CORNWALL SIMEON, Ese. 

Prorrssor H, J, STEPHEN SMITH, M.A, (Oxford 
University). 

Rey. Canon anp Prorzssozr STANLEY, D.D. (Oxford 
University). 

A. G. STAPLETON, Esq., Jun. 

Rsv. LESLIE STEPHEN, M.A, 

TOM TAYLOR, Esgq., M.A. 

W. CAVE THOMAS, Ese. 

Dr. REGINALD E. THOMPSON, 

MEREDITH TOWNSEND, Ese. 

HENRY WATTS, Esa. 

JOHN WESTLAKE, Esgq., M.A. 

H,. WOODWARD, Esg., F.Z.S. 

B. B. WOODWARD, Ese. 

P, 8. WORSLEY, Esgq., M.A. 
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